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AtoVfeRTISEMENT. 



Henry viscount Combury, who iVas cdkd tip t6 the 
House of Peers by the title of Lord Hyde, in the life time 
6f his fsLther, Henry Earl Of Rochester, by a codicil to hi« 
will, dsted Aug. lo. I751. left divers MSS. of his great 
grandfather, Edward kAHL ol^ ClarbnDon, to Trustees, 
with a direction that the money to arise from the sale or 
pid>IScation thereof should be employed ^ as a begitmihg of 
**a Fmid for supporting a Manage or Academy for riding 
" Artd other usefcd exercises in Oxford;** d plan of this foil 
having been alfo recommended by Lord Clarendon in 
Q fab Dialo^e on Educatidn. 

^ Lord Combury dying before his father, this bequest did 

not take effect. But Catharine, one of the daughters of 
Henry Earl of Rochester, and late Duchess Dowager of 
Queensberry, whose property these MSS. became, after- 
wards by deed gave them, together with all the monies 
which had arisen or might arise from the sale or publication 
of them, to Dr. Robert Drummond, then Archbishop of York^ 
William then Earl of Mansfield, and Dr. William Mark- 
ham^ then Bishop of Chester, upon Trust for the like pur- 
poses as those expressed by Lord Hyde in his codicil. 



\ 



The present Trustees, William Earl of Mansfield, John 
Lord Bishop of London, The Right Hon. Charles Abbot^ 
Speaker of the House of Commons, and the Rev. Dr. Cyril 
Jackson, (late Dean of Christ Church, Oxford,) having found 
the following unpublished Work amongst these MSS. have 
proceeded in the execution of their Trust to publish it : and 
it is presumed that the following information may be fuffi- 
cient to establish its authepticity, 

He 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The Manuscript is comprised in 407 iblio pages fiuriy 
written^ and bears date on the last page, Moulins^ 1 2 Feb. 1 67^. 
Laurence Earl of Rocheater, fon of Edward the first 
Earl of Clarendon, in a Letter to the Rev. Dr. Turner, 
President of 0brpus Christ! College; Oxford, dated Nov. 30. 
17 10. fpeaking of this work, calls it a MS. of His Father's 
intitled. Religion and Policy ; and fays, ^^ It is in the fame 
'^ hand-writing that most of the History was in.'* . And the 
Earl of Rochester's grandson, Henry Viscount Combury, in 
a memorandum of the 7th June 1729, prefixed to the MS, 
describes it in the state in whieh it is now found, and as the 
work of the Lord Chancellor Clari^ndon. 

In committing this work to the Press, no alteration from 
the copy has been made, eiMept in the orthography, and 
where grammatical or verbal inaccuracies have appeared to 
require it The work itself has been divided into Chapters 
according to the Author's division of his subject; and a 
Table of Contents and an Index have been added. 
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RELIGION AND POLICY. 



CHAP. I. 



Introduction, and proposed Subject of Inquiry. 



J. HAT the sovereign care protection and propa- CHAF. 
Ration of Christian religion are committed by God to — t — 
Christian kings and princes needs no other evidence rdsn care 
than his own declaration by the Prophet Isaiah con-SJSf^iSjSL 
ceming the church ; ^ Kings ^hall be thy nursing /^-ollSti^ 
ther^, and queens thy nursing mothers. It is the duty "^*p<^? 
of Mvereign princes to preserve and provide for the by God to 
advancement of religion, and for the due exercise of kin^ !!1^ 
it and devout reverence for it in their several domi-**""*^'^ 
nions : and reason dictates that it can only belong to 
those who have authority to give laws to their sub- 
jects, to which they are bound to submit, and power 
to cause those laws to be executed, if they refiise to 
submit to them. And as they cannot prescribe what 
laws they please upon their subjects which are con- 
trary to the laws of nature or to those laws which 

» Ka. xHx. SS. 

B God 
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a INTRODUCTION. 

CHAP. God himself hath prescribed, «o they cannot impose 

'■ — what religion they please contrary to what he hath 

enjoined. He hath directed and established what 
religion shall be embraced by prince and people, and 
that must not be altered ; but the ways to propagate 
and improve the same, and the removing of all that 
would obstruct that improvement, and the suppres- 
sing of all that would corrupt or discredit it, is com- 
mitted to the sovereign power, to provide for the peace 
of church and state according to its discretion by all 
remedies which are not contrary to God's own di- 
rection. 
The forms Whatsoever God hath commanded to be done in 
cumSanccshis Scripttircs must be observed, and what he hath 
w^tT forbidden must not be permitted, by kings and 
temporal pnnccs in their several dominions : what he hath not 

junsdic- *^ ^ ^ , 

lion. directed or forbidden may be supplied by the wis- 
dom of those his lieutenants: or otherwise they could 
not provide for the peace and well-being of the peo- 
ple committed to their charge. And as they explain 
or alter old laws upon doubts and inconveniences 
which arise, or enact new upon the defects discovered 
in their policy, in such manner as by the constitu* 
tion of their several governments laws are to be 
made, and with the assistance of such persons who 
understand the nature and humour and just pre- 
tences of the people, (which cannot be so exactly 
known and understood by the prince himself without 
such assistance ;) so, upon doubts which arise in re- 
ligion which are not manifestly cleared in and by the 
Scripture, or upon pretences that the Scriptures tlo 
direct or imply or inhibit somewhat that is or is not 
in practice, new rules or canons and injunctions may 
be prescribed by the sovereign power, with the assist- 
ance 
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INTRODUCTION- 9 

%&oe of such learned and pious persons whose educa* chap, 
tion and experience and other qualificationa make-^ — ^-— 
them fit for that great a&ir. 

The body and substance of religion (as is said) is 
ei^ned and determined in Scripture^ which must 
BOt be altered. Whatsoever is not determined there 
(and the circumstance formalities and ceremonies 
which are to be used in the exercise of religion and 
the more decent worship of God are not prescribed 
and directed by the Scriptures) must therefore be 
piovided for and enjoined by that authority which is 
entrusted with the government of that dominion and 
people where the same is to be exercised; and in 
which the nature and humour of the people, the cus* 
torn and xiisposition of the time, have been always 
and may always lawfully be considered and indulged 
to; and they never were in all respects the same even 
in those churches which were planted and instituted 
by the Apostles themselves, nor will nor need be the 
same to the end of the world ; since the nature of 
the climate and manners of nations have always had^ 
and always will have,. a great influem^ upon the cir* 
emnstances of religion and forms of religious worship 
throughout the world. As we are justly offended with 
those amongst oursdves who, in those r€ligiQ^s dutiea 
which require the humblest postures and most devout 
adoration, will affect to stand or to sit rather than to 
kneel, (this latter being the posture in which they 
would for the humility of it present their petition to 
theKing, and the other that which they would practise 
if they were to speak to any man no better than them- 
selves,) I say the singularity and irreverence of these 
men may justly be reprehended and punished : and 
^et, if ihe Turks and eastern nations should become 

B 2 Christians, 
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4 INTRODUCTION. 

•GHAP. Christians, it would be equally unreasonable to coo- 

— demn them for not kneeling, which is not the posture 

of their devout reverence and consequently not the 
fittest for their devotions* 

It is no wonder that the difierences are so great 
and many between the inhabitants of Europe and 
of Asia in the habits postures and gestures, that it 
would be impossible to establish an unity and uni- 
formity in the outward form and practice of their 
devotions, though the inward and substantial parts 
of religion were equally submitted to by all; when 
the same or as- important dissimilitudes in the man- 
ners^ liabit and practice amongst the European na- 
tions themselves' renders that conformity extremely 
difficult, if not equally impossible; since decency 
(which is the best rule in many csaes) is not the same^ 
nor are the same things comely and uncomely in 
all places. But every thing of that kind, which is not 
of the essence of rehgion, must be ordered and regu- 
lated by the sovereign power as may best suit with the 
peace and prosperity of their government; and there- 
fore it is a very unreasonable and unjust presumption 
of those who, upon those circumstantial difierences in 
practice, or indeed upon any difierences which may 
consist with the essence of Christian reHgion, pro- 
claim mon and nations to be of several reKgionsr 
which is an odious distinction to exclude all the ob^ 
ligations of religion, and to introduce a bitterness 
animosity and uncharitableness that is inconsistent 
with any religion ; and as if die salvation they desire 
and depend upon were not the same, the same confi- 
dence of Christ, and the same confidence in him, 
which is and can be but one ; though the circum* 
stances and forms and ceremonies in his worship. 

and 
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INTRODUCTION. •« 

mnd service, and even expressions of him and bis at- CHA^. 

tributes ^nd merits, are not, nor ever have been, nor — =• 

will be the same. 

It is not in the power or liberty of private and 
particular men to choose these circumstances of reli- 
gion for themselves, or to use what forms or ceremo- 
nies they please in the exercise of it, because they 
are not of the substance or essence of religion. They 
may not change the substance, because it is pre- 
fteribed by God himself; and they may not change 
the circumstances, because they are enjoined by that 
authority to which God referred the forming atid 
composing and establishing them ; and they thereby 
become so much of the very substance and essence 
of religion that we can no more reject the one than 
the other ; and we may as lawfully make a new creed 
for ourselves as new canons and rules of practice; 
Things tfiat were of themselves indifferent cease to 
be indifferent, and become necessary, when they are 
by lawful authority commanded to be practised ; and 
kings are as well obliged to exact obedience to the 
latter, as to take care that diere be no invasion of the 
former; and it is by such authority only that unity and 
uniformity (which are very wholesome if not necessary 
ingredients unto peace) may be established by every 
prince in his particular dominions ; and these cannot 
universally be established, because there is no uni- 
versal monarch but God himself, who hath left that 
work to be performed by his vicegerents according 
to the wisdom he hath given them, and which can 
no other way be provided. Princes and kings, to 
virhom this necessary supreme trust is committed, 
and ttpon which the glory and honour of God as well 
aa thB peaoe happiness and prosperity of themselves 

b3 and 
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6 INTRODUCTION. 

CHAP. -and of the people so much depends, cannot transfer 

— this trust to anotlier over whom themselves have no 

authority : they must take such aid and assistance to 
them in discharge of the trust as may enable them to 
perform it ; but they ought not to put it out of their 
own power, upon any presumption that it will be as 
well or better done than by themselves, without 
being able to take it out of his hands again who is 
not faithful in it. That nurse who is chosen by the 
parents is inexcusable if she commits the nourishing 
the infant she hath received to the care of another 
without their consent, and to one from whom she 
eannot require it again ; but much more if she deli^ 
vers it into the hands of a foreigner, who transports 
it into a foreign country to suck the milk of a 
stranger, and to learn the manners of a country 
to which the parents would not have it subject. The 
nursery must be performed by those to whom it is 
committed, and to those ends for which it was prin- 
cipally committed. 
Inquiry Siucc it cauiiot be reasonably supposed that kings 
ha^'iMtT'^^d princes have supinely waved and declined this 
Rshop^of P^^ ^^ *^^*^ ^^^* ^^ *^® church and religion which 
Sh^d *i^ ^^ ^^ ®^ solemnly bequeathed to them, or stu- 
•uprcroe pidly transferred it to any other, and thereby de- 
in the do- prived themselves of the better moiety of their sove- 
^(htt^ ° reignty in their own dominions ; it will be worth our 
Ssu^g 1 "Jiquiry how they come to be without it, (for it is too 
spiritual so- apparent that most of the Christian princes are with- 

vercignty. * ■* , . ^ . * 

out it or Without the exercise of it, which is all one,) 
and what just title he who usurps it from them hath 
to it ; by what inducements and motives they have 
been prevailed with to relinquish it; and what co* 
lour or pretence the Bi^op <^ Home, who usurps 

and 
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INTRODUCTION. 7 

•nd exercises that supreme jurisdiction in the domi- chap. 

nions of other princes, makes to so monstrous and ' — 

unlimited an authority; which without doubt hath 
been the inunediate cause of more rapine and the 
^[u3i(Hi of more blood than all the ambition of other 
princes or usurpers hath been since the death of our 
Saviour; and the propagation of Christianity hath 
been more obstructed by that obstinate humorous 
and senseless ambition than by the arms and ty- 
ranny of the Turks and Infidels. And how can we 
reasonably hope that those great and powerful 
princes who command so much the greater part of 
the world will ever embrace the Christian faith, when 
they know that tliey are not only thereby to cease 
to be Mahometans but to be monarchs, and admit 
another prince to have an equal if not superior com- 
mand over their own subjects in their own domi- 
nions, and mi)st cease to be Emperors before they 
can be admitted to be Christians ? when our Saviour 
himself, whilst he was upon the earth, and institut- 
ing that religion by which all men are to be saved, 
was so tender of and jealous for the entire power 
pren^tive and privileges of kings and princes, that 
he would not suffer either to be invaded or afironted 
for the advancement of the Gospel itself, and conse- 
quently never intended that by becoming Christians 
and followers of him from being Jews and Gentiles^ 
they should lose any of the preeminences they were 
possessed of, or that their subjects should pay them a 
less entire obedience and submission than they had 
formerly done; and when he intended that their 
conversion should be the most effectual means to re- 
duce all the world to the faith of Christ ; as indeed 
it was like to have been till the Pope's usurpation of 

B 4 a spi- 
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CHAP, a spiritual distinct sovereignty obstructed the pro- 
-gress of it, and drove more from it than it ever re- 



c<Hiciled to it. 

The supre- It is tTUc that SO much hath been said by many 
ped by the learned and pious men oi almost all nations against 
Ito^cS^*' the claim and usurpation of this papal power, and 
^^jj.\°j^all pretences thereunto from Scripture or consent and 
as put of submission of the church have been so fully answered 

catholic , . "^ . 

religion, and confrited, that little new can be said upon this 
argument. Yet since so much of the peace and good 
of Christendom depends upon the reforming and re- 
jecting that error, and the putting an end to this 
single controversy would quickly put an end to all 
the rest ; and since what hath been said hath rather 
been spread amongst other controversies than con- 
tracted to that point alone, and so is not known and 
considered by many who do not take the pains to read 
great volumes; and since their confidence is not at all 
abated in those who are concerned to support the 
claim, but they do as confidently aver tradition from 
the apostolical times and practice throughout the 
primitive church for all that authority the Bishop of 
Home usurps or lays claim to, as delegated to him 
from our Saviour himself, and unquestionably pos- 
sessed by him throughout the several ages of the 
church, and that the oontradiction thereof was never 
heard of till Luther's time, and amongst his novel- 
ties, and not before ; (all which pretences are most 
romantic and known to be most untrue to those who 
urge it, if they have any knowledge ;) it may be of 
«ome use to collect shortly by itself, and without any 
mixture with any other argument, the whole series of 
the Bishops of Rome, fix)m the time that themselves 
pretend that there was any^ out of their own most 

avowed 
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avowed and allowed authors, and those records which CHAP, 
by themselves are reckoned most authentic, with that — — — 
candour which impartial inquirers ought to have, 
and without any other sharpness of language (which 
it may be hath discredited many very reasonable and 
true informations and attempts towards reformation) 
than what cannot be severed from tlie fact and the 
persons who are mentioned, and that is used by the 
catholic writers themselves. And it will thereby best 
appear how little of antiquity or warrantable tradi- 
tion can be applied to the support of that power 
which the Pope pretends to have in the dominions 
rf other princes, or in the deteiteination of those 
doubts and controversies which arise in religion it- 
self; and how far that supremacy which he doth 
usurp in many places, and which is absolutely denied 
to him in others, (and the pretence to which is the 
wiginal and the continuance of all the schisms in 
the Christian world,) is, from having ever been looked 
upon in catholic times (even where it hath been to- 
lerated) as a part of catholic religion : and then 
whatever concessions of power have been made by 
any kings to the Pope to be exercised within their 
dominions, or whatever he hath imposed or usurped 
upon others without their consent, can signify no- 
thing, nor be applied to the prejudice of those who 
do or shall r^se to admit him to have any kind of 
autiiority in their territories where they have the 
sovereign power. 

They, who vrill maintain an opinion or ri^t only 
upon the stock of tradition, had need have very exact 
memorials of what was done in those times to which 
tiiey refer, which are as much wanting in matters of 
religion if not more than in any other part of story : 

for 
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CHAP, for I think we may reasonably believe, that we have a 
— h — better collection and tradition of the secular and 
temporal a&irs for some hundred of years after our 
Saviour's time (we may say from our Saviour's time 
to this in which we Uve) than we have of ecclesiasti- 
cal afiairs and matters relating to religion and the 
church ; and we may without doubt believe that we 
have a better account of all affairs within these last 
five hundred years, both spiritual and temporal, than 
oiir predecessors had of any ages before from that of 
our Saviour : the growth and improvement of learn- 
ing from this time, the extent of dominions under 
one government, and the method and policy of that 
government throughout all the parts of Christendom, 
the civilizing and reforming the manners of all na- 
tions since this time, and the great number of learned 
men in all nations having been better means and 
conduits to transmit and convey the knowledge of 
all that had been done in these last five centuries to 
posterity than our ancestors had before: and yet even 
in this little retrospect of five hundred years there 
have been in all parts of Christendom so great mists 
and so much darkness and obscurity, that we have a 
very sorry account either of the ecclesiastical or se- 
cular a&irs in this short time ; insomuch as we have 
great reason to wonder at and envy the excellent ac- 
count and information which we have received of the 
greatest time under the government of the Greeks 
and the Romans for many hundred of years together, 
when we have scarce one century of any one king- 
dom in Christendom so carefrdly and exactly writ, 
that we can say we have a clearer knowledge of this 
time than we have of that. And in truth there is so 
great an alteration witiiin these last hundred years or 

little 
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little more and in all the western parts of the world, CHAP. 

not only in the religion and policy and language and '- — 

manners^ but in the very nature and humour of the 
people of the several nations and kingdoms, that if 
the several kings and princes who then reigned could 
now again take a survey of their seVeral dominions 
and subjects, they would scarce understand their lan- 
guage, much less their habits natures and humours. 
What shall we say then to those propositions and 
conclusions which men would have .us believe the 
more exact, because they say it was reported and 
agreed to be so sixteen hundred years ago r 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. 



Succession of Popes ^ their For7ns of EtectioUy and 
Ewtent of Jurisdiction^ from the Time of St. Peter 
to Pope Paul V. A.D. l605. 



CHAP. IF we look upon the fountain of all ecclesiastical 
-story, from the time of the Apostles even to that of 



ccd^iasti- Constantinc, which was about three hundred and 
from'dic'^ twenty years, in which there were three and thirty 
cSSSn-'^'P^P^s^ we may reasonably say that no rivulet con- 
tine veyed any thing from that pure fountain of moment 
to us, more than what the Scripture itself tells 
us of the very history. There is not only no autho- 
rity that obliges, but no reason that persuades us, to 
believe any thing positively m the transactions of the 
church or of churchmen ; nor does it appear from 
whence we have the very lives of the Apostles and 
other holy men which are derived to us ; and which 
we have much more reason to suspect, because as 
there was no collection of them in writing till after 
Constantine's time, so what was afterwards put in 
writing hath been oftentimes altered, many things 
having been reformed and left out according to the 
discretion and gravity of the age ; and that body .of 
the lives of the saints which hath now most reputa- 
tion amongst the Catholics was compiled but in our 
own age by the Jesuit Ribadineyra, who was chaplain 
. .. : to 
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to Philip the Second in England when he married CHAP. 

Queen Mary, and of whose skill in collecting history : — 

we may make some judgment by what he hath left 
us erf England; which relating only to the trans- 
actions of twenty yetm is so full of mistakes and er- 
rors with reference to persons times and actions, that 
no Englishman who is best versed in the accounts of 
that time can . receive any information. But, as I 
said before, his collection of the saints hath most re- 
putation in all catholic countries of any other, and is 
translated into all hinguages, though it contains not 
half the particulars even of St. Peter himself as for- 
mer and more ancient editions do ; and yet it con- 
tains very much more than any learned and wise ca- 
tholic will seriously profess to believe. 
TTiere is no consent in the very successicm of the^^^*^- 

1* t« 1 . . ,. . three Popet 

iT)pe8, very uttle pretence to jurisdiction over anyinthcfim 
other persons where themselves resided, and no men- died ai^"" 
tion of the manner of their election and how theyJJ^^^^ 
came to he chosen, till after three hundred years. ^^^^•^ 
For, taking it as ^ranted that St. Peter sat seven ««cc«8ioii, 
j^ears at Antioch and four and twenty at Rome, and of their 
that he suffered in the year sixty-nine after the birth So^.^ 
of our Saviour ; and admitting likewise that St. Paul 
suffered on the very same day with him, though in a 
different manner, (which is of great use to them, since 
they do not deny that St. Paul had equal authority 
with St. Peter in Rome itself) yet it does not appear 
who did immediately succeed St. Peter, whether Li- 
nus or Clement; for they who prefer Linus and 
Cletus both before Clement do yet acknowledge that 
St. Peter did appoint Clement to succeed him, and 
that Clement was so humble that he reftised it, and 
so he is placed the fourth after Linus and Cletus. 

But 
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CHAP. But then again there is as great a difference whether 
— ^ — Anacletus and Cletus were one and the same person; 
and then th^^ will want one in die number of the 
Popes^ for Eusebius places Evaristus to succeed Cle- 
ment ; others put Anacletus between them, and saj 
he reigned nkie years : but for the precise time that 
the several Popes f<»r many successicms lived and 
reigned scarce any two writers agree. And if their 
tradition be so uncertain an evidence of such an his- 
torical verity in so few years after Christianity was 
first preached or professed, how can we or any rea- 
sonable man give credit to those allegations of many 
things ^ne and words spoken by our Saviour him- 
self and of his Apostles, for which they all^e no 
other proof but tradition so concealed between tb^fn- 
selves, that nobody ever heard mention of eitiier till 
nine hundred years after the death of Christ ? But 
let tradition be as weak and as partial a witness as it 
must be still reckoned to be, we do deny that they 
have even sudi a witness for them ; and by die par- 
ticular disquisition we shall make into every half age 
and less of the church, it will appear that this their 
pretence is not in the least d^ree supported or fiu* 
vouped by tradition. 
Natareof Towards any thing that looks like jurisdictiott 
di^iTtln (and how far it extended or was submitted to is not 
oTnito-^^ apparent) there is some dark mention of the bringing 
^'^^' in of holy water, and of the onkining that no priest 
should say above one mass a day, by Pope Alexander 
the First ; and of the ordering three to be said on 
Christmas eve by Pope Telesphorus ; and of the ap^ 
pointii^ godfathers and godmothers in baptism by 
Pope Hyginus, which the Anabapdsts will hardly be 
persuaded to believe. The difference Bbout Easter 

indeed 
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indeed made a great noise and divided the ehurcfaes, chap. 

and was determined by Pius the First ; but revived ^— 

and continued with great passion and animosity for 
fiwrty years after, until Pope Victor, in a council at 
Rome (which they say was the next lawfVd council 
to that of the Apostles at Jerusalem) with as much 
passion, dechtred his judgment in that particular ; 
whi<^ is a shrewd evidence that the aiU:hority of 
Fbpe Pius was not considered with a full r^gnation. 
Some partieukLrs of less moment, as the ordering 
that no vessels of wood should be used in the mass 
but of glass, and shortly after that cups of plate 
sfa<mld be only used in that service, are mentioned 
to be estabUshed about or soon after that time. 

But in what manner those orders were issued and 
accepted, and what obedience was paid thereunto, is 
no where mentioned, and may be best guessed at by 
the respect that was given to the judgment of Pope 
Pius in the point of Easter. And certain it is that « 
no act of solemn jurisdiction by the P<^ or church 
itsetf will be found manifestly to have been done till 
tiie Emperor became Christian ; nor can it easily be 
coBcdved that any of those edicts could be digested 
(NT published with any fwmality, or that they were 
communicated with less secrecy than the Pope con- 
cealed his own person or the place of his abode ; ei- 
ther of Which was no sooner known ihxa he was 
seised upon and carried to his execution* And there- 
fimre it is not easy to conceive how that council should 
be assembled at Rome in which Victor determined 
die time for the celebration of Easter, both parties 
equally urging tradition for the day they observed^ 
and wfaieh diey Bsy was the first kwfal council after 
that of die Apostles ; and as hard how diat eouncU 

was 
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CHAP, was called in Africa, when Stephanus determined 

• — against the rebaptization of heretics^ to which St. 

Cyprian would never submit, which is no sign of 
his believing himself to be subject to the Pope's ju- 
risdiction; or that other at Antioch, when Diony- 
sius censured and deposed Paulus Samosatenus from 
that bishopric ; and lastly, how the other was con- 
vened at Sinuessa in the kingdom of Najdes, for the 
examination of the idolatry of Pope Marcellinus. 
It is very probable, that whatsoever was decreed 
in these particulars was secretly transmitted to the 
persons concerned, and not transacted in any pub- 
lic or solemn manner, and the more probable be- 
OLuse all the several Popes Uved many years after 
those decrees, which they could not have done if 
/what they had done had been known.. Yet it can- 
not be denied that all those councils are mentioned 
to be held in that excellent colkction made fay the 
learned Sirmondus, who no doubt had authority for 
it, though his memorials contain no more than diat 
there were such councils held in those places at 
those times, without mention who were present or 
any one canon that was made. And the Popes have 
gotten nothing by it, but the eminent and obstinate 
contradiction and contempt of their authority frcnn 
SfL Cyprian^ (which mudi weighs down all the civi- 
lity and deference in his letters to Pope Cornelius) 
and the preservation oi the record of that indelible 
reproach upon the papacy in the idolatry of Marcel- 
linus ; who, being terrified with Ihe persecution in 
the time of Dioclesian, (when in thirty days thone 
were seventeen thousand Christians put to death for 
their religion,) preserved his life by sacrificing to the 
idol gods, and was for that scandal and impety, th^ 

say. 
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•ty, conrened before a number of bishops at Sinu- CHAP* 

easa in the kingdom of Naples, who might more • — 

teciirely have met in Rome itself; be for some 
days passionately denied the charge until he was 
convinced by thirty witnesses, when he made great 
attbmission, prc^essed great repentance, and declared 
that he deserved to be deposed, but the council 
refused to do it for want of power ; whereupon the 
dejected Pope assumed new and unnecessary cou- 
rage, returned to Rome, defied and reviled the Em- 
peror to his bee till he caused his head to be cut off: 
and there need not be a better argument of the inse- 
carity cf such meetings than that there passed above 
seven years from the death of Marcellinus before 
Marcellus, who immediately succeeded him, was 
chosen Pope^ 

We are beholden to the pontifical recorders fbrConveniwi 
supplying us with evidence long before this time oftoChmd- 
our King Lucius having writ to Pope Eleutherius,"**^* 
(who by some of them is reckoned to be the four- 
teenth Pope, by others the thirteenth, and by Beda 
the twelfth, so soon their tradition left them in the 
dark,) that both himself and his kingdom might re^ 
ceive baptism, which was presently granted ; inso- 
BUich that many ei their most unquestioned histo- 
rians do acknowledge that King Lucius and his king- 
dom was the first entire Christian kingdom. But 
ikneo Ikmaos tt dona ftrenies^ and they always sell 
their baptism at a much dearer price than our Sa- 
viovr appointed should be paid for it. And therefore 
-sinee so authentic evidence as the original letter writ- 
ten hy King Lucius to the Pope and his answer back 
te the King (both which they acknowledge to have 
in their custody, with the names (^ the persons de- 

c puted 
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CHAP, pated by Eleutherius for the perfbrmanoe of tiiit 

^ ' — function) have not gained so much credit with then, 

but that they have given the precedence and priority 
to a prince bom near four hundred years after King 
Lucius and his kingdom were baptized ; (for Clovis, 
whom they declare to be the first Christian King, 
became Christian but in the year four hundred 
eighty-one ; whereas Pope Victor, who succeeded 'E- 
leutherius and reigned eight years, died but in the 
year two hundred and one ;) we will therefore claim 
no benefit from King Lucius, but leave those pre- 
cious records (though they are mentioned by many 
o( the most ancient writers) to be made use of to 
their own advantage, and will content oursehees with 
a much ancienter Christianity from the unquestioaed 
testimony of Gildas, (to* whose knowledge and since- 
rity antiquity pays the greatest reverence and sub- 
mission, (who declares EvangeiU lumen in Britannia 
rmdiasse in the last year of Tiberius ; which was the 
fifth year afler the resurrection, and oo before St Pe- 
ter himself came to Rome, at least if he reflUMnod 
Bishop of Antioch seven years. And tiiis deckntticn 
cf Gildas is confirmed hf Baronius upon the auth^ 
rity of a very ancient manuscript (whidb he says re- 
mains in the Vatican) of the History of Englaiid^ by 
which it appears that Christianity was brought into 
Britain about that time by Joseph of Arimathea:and 
his company : nor is there more probable e^^idenoe, 
because there is not so general a consent or so vrnxxy 
circumstances alleged for the planting Christica toK- 
^on in any kingdom in Europe as concur in the ar- 
rival of Joseph of Arimathea and his compai^. in 
Britain, and of his dying there ; and they who pro- 
fess to beheve this, would persuade us that in Uttle 

mora 
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JMre than a humlred years it was so near extin- CHAP,, 
gttished that King Lucius did fidem sopitam susd- - - ' - 
#«rf, which is not only in the highest degree impro- 
bable, but is clearly contradicted by more authentic 
Teeords remaining with us than those are of Lucius 
and £leQtheriu8 in the judgment of all ecclesiastical 
writers; there being such an incongruity betweeh 
tke letter auj^poted to be written by Lucius and thd 
Pope's answer, and such an uiicertainty who Lucius 
was, or when he lived. Beda says the letter was writ 
in the year one hundred fifty-six, which was many 
years before Eleutherius was Pc^ ; (for his prede- 
cessor Soterus died but in the year one hundred se- 
TOttty-six ;) others say that Lucius died in the year 
one hundred eighty-one ; whereas Matthew of West* 
minster will have that letter to be written by him to 
Am Pope in the year one hundred eighty-^five. 

To the end of Pope MarcelUnus, who was put to 
idaalh -in the year three hundred and seven, there was 
mo form prescribed for the election, nor any persons 
•ppointed or who pretended power to elect; and it is 
fcofadble enough that the Pope dying might recom- 
^ntnd his sneoessor; for besides that they say that 
%L Peter nominated Clement, they. say likewise that 
.'Stephen the First was recommended by Pope Lucius 
-that w«nt before, who ^ was ithe three and twentieth 
iPope ; and it is very probable ^at those pious per- 
'sons who were all martyrs, (for of the first three and 
/thirty Popes, the last of which was. Melchiades who 
•^sufiered in tfie * tenth and last persecuttooEi under the 
bapeior Maximianns, there were not above three, or 
.fovrrwho died natural deaths ;) I say, it is very pro- 
fadblelliat'they. had all so great a reverence and ve- 

Q 2 aeration 
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GH AP. neration from the people, that they were very wHKng 
■ to receive any man whom the Popes recommended 

to be their successors ; and most of the admittances 
being within five or six or seven or eight days after 
the death of the last Pope may persuade us, that 
there was very Httle faction or formality in the elec- 
tion, there being then no room for any ambition 
(except it were for martyrdom) or any secure place 
to assemble in for such a business ; so that we may 
reasonably presume that they, who during that long 
time supplied that high office, did it rather by a ge- 
neral admission and acceptation than by any formal 
election. 

It is true, after the death of Marcellinus, and when 
the see had remained void above seven years, (which 
would have produced an irreparable damage to Chris^ 
tianity if so much of it had been trusted to the per- 
son of the Pope as hath been since imagined,) Mar- 
cellus, who was his successor, was said to be chosen 
by the clergy and people of Rome, which is not pro- 
bable ; for if the Emperor Maxentius, who put him 
afterwards to death, had known of any such thing, (as 
if it had been so notorious he could not but h«ve 
done,) he would never have suffered him to have 
reigned five years, which is the time assigned him ; 
neither is there mention that his two successors £u- 
sebius and Melchiades had any such election; nor 
that Pope Antherus's ordinance ^^ that none but a 
^^ Bishop should be chosen Pope*" was afterwards 
pursued ; for after he was put to death by the Empe- 
ror Maximus, his successor Fabian had no such qua- 
lification : and of any pretence to a krger power and 
jurisdiction than is mentioned before we havie no 

foot- 
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footsteps before the time of Constantine the Empe^ CHAP. 

Tor, who being himself a Christian preserved them — 

from any more bloody persecutions. 

Our next inquiry shall be to discover what claim Reign of 
or ex^t^ise the Popes had to any jurisdiction in other tine, and 
kingdoms and states in or after the reign of Constan-gJ^tc^^ilJ^ 
tine, and whence they derived it; and what opposi-J^^j*^^[j[^^j^^ 
tion and contradiction they met withal from time'^^pj'on of 

,,.,, .. f, .. the Goths. 

to time, by whidi the current opinion of antiquity a. d. 430. 
will best appear. 

It is agreed on all hands, I think, that Silvester the Silvester i. 
First was Bishop of Rome when Constantine came to 
be Emperor ; though there is no mention what inter- 
val there was between the death of Melchiades and 
the election of Silvester, or in what manner he was 
chosen ; aad there seems to be some contradiction in 
the authors about the computation of that time ; for 
Silvester is said to have jreigned three and twenty 
years and ten months, and to have died in the year 
three hundred thirty-four; whereas it was in the year 
three hundred twenty-one that Melchiades was put 
to death; between which several times there are but ^ 
thirteen years or thereabouts. However it appears 
that Silvester was then Pope, and some authors will 
have it that Constantine was christened by him. Sure 
it is that as that Emperor performed many acts of 
piety in building of churches in several places for 
the exercise of the Christian religion, so he paid 
great respect to Pope Silvester and gave him a rich 
crown, which they say he never wore himself, thou^ 
he left it to his successors. Yet we do not find that 
be gave him any pwt in the Council itself of Nice, council of 
(for the allegation that his commissioner resided ^'^ 
there is without any colour of authority,) where Anus 

c 3 > was 
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CHAP, was condemned by three hundred and one Bishops; 

■ — the whole number present being but three hundred 

and eighteen, and of the seventeen who dissented 
eleven afterwards recanted and submitted, so that 
there remained only six who continued obstinate. 
Constantine himself was present in this council, and 
he and he alone confirmed the decrees and acts 
thereof, and sent them so confirmed to Pope Silves- 

Councii of ter, who thereupon called a council at Rome of two 
hundred sixty-seven Bishops, who confirmed all that 
had been done at Nice, which confirmation was no 
other than a submission and conformity thereunto ; 
a? the Council at Granada in Spain, which was then 

Eiibcriten likewise assembled and is called the first Eiiberitan 

Council at 

Gnmada. Council, Ukcwisc did. And there needs no otha* 
evidence of the Emperor*s supreme authority in that 
Council than his Letter to all churches for the due 
observation of all that was concluded at Nice, and 
for the observation of Easter, and the burning of all 
books written by Arius, which he commanded to be 
done in a very imperial style : ^* Si quid autem scrip- 
" turn ab Ario compositum reperiatur, ut igm id ttOn 
*^ ddtur volumus ; ut non modo improba gus doctrina 
*^ abrogetuvy verum etiam ne monuvientum quidem dR^ 
^^ quod ejus relinquatur : Illud equidem predictum 
'* volo ; Si quis libeltum aliqueni ab Ario conscriptum 
*^ celare, nee continuo igni comburere deprehensus fa- 
" m/, supplicium ei mortis esse eonstitutumr And 

Council of the Letter which was shortly after written from the 

Aries 

Council of Aries (where Eborius Bishop of YoA 
and Restitutus Bishop of London Were both present 
and subscribed) is very notable to the argument we 
are upon, and for the abridgment whereof we are 
beholden to Sir H. Spelman in the first tome of the 

Coun- 
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Comicils'': " Domino sanctissimo. Pratri Silvestro^ CHAP. 

. .II 
^ Mmrinus vel costus jEpiscoporuniy qui adunati fu '• — 

* emni in oppido Arelatenstj quid decreverinms com- 

" muni conciHoy charitati tu<B signi/icavimziSy ut omnes 

*^ sdant quid in futurum observare deheantT This 

is the same Pope Silvester to whom they would per-r 

Buade us the Emperor Constantine had such defe-^ 

rence, when we see how the poor Council at Aries 

treat him as they did any other Bishop. 

Pope Julius sent some reprehension as they P^*?!"^^' 
tend to the Eastern Bishops for having presumed to 
meet in council without his consent ; but they ex- 
pressed all manner of indignation at his reprehen- 
sion, and' shortly after met in a council at Antioch; 
and the Emperor continued so obstinate in that opi^ 
nion, that Pope Liberius who had succeeded Julius 
was banished, and Felix was chosen Pop^ ; but Liv 
berius redeeming himself from banishment by be- 
coming and turning Arian, Felix was again turned 
out ; and to wipe off this scandal in Liberius the dis^^ 
tanction was first made between the Pope and his of- 
fice, which hath so often since been inverted owned 
and contradicted, as the occasion and the humour of 
persons concerned in the disputation have thought 
fit In this time was St. Austin bom in Africa and 
Pelagius in England, as those historians report who 
did not distinguish between England, and Scotland, 
where that nation will needs have him be bom, pre- 
ferring the fame of his wit and, learning as a greater 
honour to their country than the infamy and re- 
proach <^ his heresy can detract from it. 

And now succeeded Julian in the Empire.; whe- 

* P. 40—45. 
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CHAP, ther an apostate or no, may for aught I know be law* 
The Em - ^% doubted. That he was a great enemy to the 
ror Julian. Christians, and that he found a way more to discredit 
t«r. and dishonour Christianity by his wit and mirth arid 

scoffs and discountenance, (which made a greater im- 
pression upon the Christians of that age, and made 
more of them to renounce their faith, than any one 
of the fiery and bloody persecutions had done,) is very 
clear: yet I have never seen ground enough to conclude 
that he ever embraced the Christian faith, or was in- 
structed in it ; for though he had conformed in some 
outward appearance to the commands of his uncle 
the Emperor Constantine, yet he appeared always 
addicted to the rehgion of the Gentiles, in which he 
was very learned ; and taking him as a Gentile, he 
may be well looked upon as a prince of extraordinary 
virtue; and one, who if he had not been carried by a 
wonderful providence, and against all the advice of 
his friends and several predictions (to which he was 
naturally superstitious enough) into that war where 
he was slain, it is probable might have extended 
the empire to as great an extent of dominion and re- 
putation as ever it had under any of his predecessors. 
And here it may not be unfit (though I believe it 
will be very unpopular) to observe how much passion 
and prejudice contributes to the corruption of histo* 
ry ; for we know not to what else to impute all those 
relations of the manner of his death, and his last 
speech in contempt of our Saviour, than to the over 
zea} of religious persons of that age ; who, believing 
his apostasy, thought they could not load his memory 
with top many reproaches, nor sufficiently celebrate 
God's mercy in the vengeance acted upon him in so 
extraordinary a manner. And the Spaniards do still 

believe 
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bdieve that he ^as killed by St. Mercurius with <H[ie chap. 
of the lances which was always kept in that Sainf s — iii— 
tomb, as it was missed on the day in which Julian 
was killed, and found again the next day in its place 
all bloody. Whereas, if we will believe Ammianus 
Marcellinus, (who is incomparably the best writer erf" 
that age, and was himself in that battle,) he was hurt in 
a very sharp charge of the enemy when great numbers 
fell on both sides ; and being carried out of the field 
into his tent, where he lived some days after he found 
his wound to be mortal, he sent for the principal offi- 
cers of his army, made a long discourse to them of 
the public affairs and of his particular person and 
his actions and intentions, full of wisdom and mag- 
nanimity, and died with as great serenity and tran- 
quiUity of mind as any Roman general of whom we 
have received very good account in story. 

Not long after Julian, Damasus was Pope, who 
reigned no less than nineteen years ; and there were 
but three Popes after him, that is to say, Siritius and 
Anastasius (in whos^ time the Council of Toledo was 
held in which priests were forbidden to marry) and 
Innocent the First, before the Goths entered Italy 
with an army of two hundred thousand men, and 
entered and sacked Rome, Innocent himself being 
then at Ravenna ; and this was about the year four 
hundred and twenty, being two years before the 
death of Innocent. 

In this great deluge both the language and '^8ai-^'™gwoof 
ners and religion of Italy grew so much corrupted and subee- 
that there are few records of the actions of that time or ^i^. 
which have any credit: and this confusion was short- [JJ[*Jhc^rin« 
\y improved by the Hunns and the Vand^s who^.^^P^ 
ovenan all Italy; so that for an age or two there cregnry 

•^ ' ^ Vll. A.D. 

was io7«. 
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CHAP, was little other notice taken of the Papacy than by 

— ^ — the schisms that were in it, and by the Popes' appli-* 

cations to the Emperors to assist them, and the acts 

of jurisdiction by the Emperors in punishments and 

The Empc- reformation. Thus the Emperor Honorius, in the 

us banishes schism bctwecn Boniface the First and Eulalius^ 

widEuia- (which was the third schism) first banished both the 

^""* pretenders. the city of Rome for seven months ; and 

then, after examination of the business, he confirmed 

Boniface to be the true and right Pope, and made a 

law, which is still amongst the decretals, that if two 

were chosen Popes together neither of them should 

be allowed. And again in the time of the very next 

Pope, which was Celestine the First, the Emperor 

Council of Theodotius the Second called the Council at Ephesus, 

Ephesus. , . 

where Cyrill Bishop of Alexandria presided^ but 
they will have this ofiice to be performed by CyriU 
by commission from the Pope ; for which as there is 
no authority, so there appears no probability; because 
Sixtus the Third, who was the very next Pope after 
Celestine, was a person so totally neglected by all 
degrees of men, upon a scandal which Bassus had 
raised upon him, that nobody would so much as 
communicate with him, until he had prevailed with 
the Emperor Valentinian the Third to call a council 
which might examine the whole matter ; which be^ 
ing done at Rome, where fifty-seven Bishops met, 
all all^ations and suggestions being examined, the 
Pope wa^ cleared and acquitted, and Bassus excom- 
municated. Of so little authority was the Pope him- 
self in that age when so much v^as done in the mat- 
ter of religion. For in the time of the very next 
Council of Pope, which was Leo the First, the Council at Calce- 
don was held ; and in his sucee6sor*8 time, which 

was 
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was Pope Hilarius, tiie four general Councils of Nice CHAP. 

Ephesus Constantinople and Cakedon were confirm : — 

ed. And yet the Popes were in much more liberty, 
and received more respect from the new invaders the 
Goths (who were Christians though Arians) than the 
Emperors did ; for about this time and by means of 
the Goths and Vandals the western empire grew so 
totally suppressed, that for above three hundred years 
(which was to the time of Charlemain) there was 
not so much as the name of kn Emperor of the West 
heard of; Italy and the Popes living for the most 
part under the protection of the Kings of tfie Goths, 
who exercised their power as much over one as the 
other. So in the fourth schism between Symma* 
chus the First and Laurentius the Anti-Pope, (which 
was after the yea? five hundred,) Theodoric King of 
Italy keeping his court at Ravenna called a council. Council of 
by whose advice he commanded Symmachus to be '^ 
acknowledged Pope, and the other to discontinue all 
pretence. 

Tliis manner of questioning, receiving, and re- Form of 
jecting Popes, makes it seasonable again to make Popes un- 
some reflection upon the unprescribed unsettled andj^"*5a:rec 
unobserved course or manner of the election of?f.P5*if „ 

Nicholas U. 

Popes; of which antiquity is either silent or doth a. d. 1060. 
not pretend that there was any constant rule ob- 
served therein : which we cannot reasonably suppose 
could possibly be omitted, if our Saviour had ever in- 
tended that the Bishop of Rome should be the sole 
monarch of the Church, and that religion should so 
much and so absolutely depend upon his pleasure 
and determination: for then he would have pre- 
scribed some such order for his election, that it shouM 
at all times be manifest who is and who was truly 

Bishop 
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CHAP. Bishc^ of Rome : and if it were confessed that all 

: — the texts of Scripture, which from all antiquity are 

agreed to be spdcen to and of all the Apostles, are in 
truth only to be applied to the person of St. Peter, it 
would confer no more right upon his successors, than 
the breathing of the Holy Ghost and the gift of 
tongues upon all the Apostles have derived the same 
illumination upon all the successors of the Apostles. 
Though Rome was for some time the seat of the em- 
pire and so the place to which men were obliged to 
resort upon several occasions, yet the place and city 
itself never appeared to be chosen by God with any 
peculiar privilege or title for his worship; but on the 
contrary hath borne the deep marks of his displea- 
sure in being exposed to more affronts, more sack- 
ings and devastations than any other great city in 
Europe hath been. And therefore, that after the glory 
of the empire is departed from it, it should still r^ 
tain a power to give to all the empires and kingdoms 
of the world a supreme magistrate to whom they are 
bound to submit and obey in all those things which 
concern the salvation of their souls and their hopes 
in the next world, is so very irrational, that less than 
the most clear evidence that it is the will of God it 
shall be so can never convince mankind that they 
<mght to consent thereunto. From the time that the 
nutnner of elections was taken notice of, sometimes 
the Pope was chosen by the clergy and people of 
Rome, and sometimes by the clergy alone: and when 
there were scandalous elections made upon which 
schisms ensued, sometimes the Emperor, sometimes 
the Kings of Italy, and sometimes tlie Exarch, regu- 
lated those consentions, and settled such a Pope as 
tbey thought fit ; sometime af^inting them to 

choose 
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choose such a man, and sometimes that none should cha;?. 
be admitted to be Pope until, upon notice given to — — — 
the Emperor, his election should be confirmed or apr 
proved by him. Nor was there any form prescribed 
or accustomed for those elections till the year one 
thousand and sixty, when Pope Nidiolas the Second 
{whose own election might weU have been ques- 
tion^, he being chosen upon a schism when Bene- 
dict tl^ Tenth pretended to be Pope and continued 
so nine months, and then waved the contest and re- 
turned to his bishopric of Velitri) made a decree 
that from thenceforth the election of the Pope should 
be only in the Cardinals; the Cardinals themselves CaidintU. 
not being looked upon with any reverence, or in any 
degree above other prelates, till the time c^ Leo 
the Nihth; who had been made Pope by Harry 
the Fourth, and was attended and acknowledged as 
Pope in his journey throughout Germany ; (thou^ 
afterwards he appeared in Rome as a private person 
till he was formally elected, which was quickly 
done ;) and therefore this decree of Nkhqlas would 
have found opposition enough if the world had locked 
upon the Pope as the universal Bishop of Christ 
And Nicholas was no sooner dead, and Alexander the 
Second qhosen in his place by the Cardinals^ but the 
Bishops of Iiombardy took exception to the election, 
and called a council in Milan and declared the elec- Council of 
tion to be void ; and chose Honorius the Second to ^' 
be Pope, who , was acknowledged by the: Emperor, 
and so there wm a new schistic. And when Cardinal 
Hildebrand, who was the next successor, under the Hiidebnnd 
name of Gregory the Seventh, was chosen by the 
colle^ of Cardinals, )ie would not assume the Ponti- 
ficate^ till he had first sent to the Emperor for his 

appro- 
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CHAP, tice of this found means privately to speak with him : 
— — ^ — and then, that he might obtain the King's consent 
that he might be Pope, he took a solemn oatli to 
the King that he would absolve him for whatever he 
had done to Boniface and all his friends who hftd 
been employed by him ; and that he would restoie 
the family of Colonna who had been deprived hy 
Boniface ; and that he would condemn the memory 
of Boniface ; that he would make such of his irieokds 
Cardinals as he should recommend; and that the 
King should receive all the tenths of the kingdom 
for five years ; and for the performance of all this 
the Archbishop did not only give his own oath, bftt 
gave his brother and two sons of his brother far hQ»» 
tages to the King, who were sent to Paris: and thero- 
upon the Archbishop was chosen Pope, and v^as caUed 
Clement the Fifth, and removed his ooart to. Avig- 
non : all which is confessed by the present Bishop of 
Montpelier Francis Bosquet in his Lives of those 
Popes who had kept their courts at Avignon, printed 
at Paris in the year one thousand six hundred tbir^ 
two. It was this Pope Clement the Fifth who maa 
Conncii of Couucil held at Vienne upon the iUione in the .pioi- 

Vienna 

A. D. 1309. sence of King Philip and his three sons, ih the yjear 
^^^on of one thousand three hundred and nine, condemned 
2||^"^" and suppressed the order of Knights Templars, a^d 
reserved all their lands and goods to his own disposal^ 
(which viras thought to be one of the conditions whieb 
he made with the King of France, who enjoyed the 
greatest part of the benefit thereof,) and caused 
many of the order to be put to death with great 
torments for offences not yet communicated to the 
world, and as it is thought principally to get the 
possession of their large estates^ if there weie n^ 

thing 
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oi religion in tbeir opinions which ba8^ne4 CHA.1% 
dimrfkte. ^ 

After the death of Clement, the Cardinals being johqXXiL 
dmt up in the conclave at Carpentoract, after muchSS^***^ 
time spent in debate could not agree upon the election 
of a Pbpe; but there being great differences within 
the conclave between the Cardinals, and without be* 
tween their friends and servants, they agreed to issue 
o«t of the conclave, and to defer the election to a 
fitter time, which they appointed. But they met 
not until two years after, when Philip Earl of Pole* 
fam, broiler to Lewis the French King, and who wat 
King after him, brought them together at Lyons ia 
the monastery of the Dominicans in the year one 
tiiosMdid three hundred and sixteen, (according to 
Bosquet ;) ^^Ibifue <&Ugentiay arte^ et ingenioy praf^ti 
^^ Ikmmi Pkili/yn et coneilu stU /uerunt onwes cou-^ 
^ ekisi neetxire permis^, cum pritis nescirent nee ere* 
^ der^nt m iU debere ameimU, non enim potuissent in 
^ mmm% dwisis ammis t^Uas congr^ari r and so they 
Bwde their election. Mezeray, a much more exact 
Wfitor, describes this very pleasantly, and says that 
liie Cardinals being shut up in the conclave by Philip 
aoiUd not any otherwise agree upon the election oi a 
j^cipe than by their joint referring it to the single voice 
«f James D'Ossat, Cardinal^ and Bishop of Port; he 
witbout fi^y scruple at all named himself, to the gre%t 
aptasttahment of all the conclave, who neverthelesii 
IfptKM^ ef him ; and so he took the name of John 
ikid Two-^id-twentieth, and reigned quietly eighteen 
3Fetra or ^weabouts, without ever having his electioa 
ipiestioned or doubted. This John the Two-and* 
tMPetttiatb decbred that the souls of the dead were 
happy aor miserable till the day c^ judg* 
o mCTit; 
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CHAP, tnent ; which opinion was generally held in the ft)r- 
^^ .^ ' mer age. But the university of Paris having mote 
Paris am- exactly examined this point, corrected the holy father 
Pope's doc- in it, as Mezeray says, and thereupon the King, Phi- 
^"'^' lip of Valois, writ to the Pope in these terms ; "Qii^ 
" A''<7 ne se retrac^oit il le feroit ardreT Whether he 
was converted by this threat, or convinced in his 
conscience, the Pope did not only change his opi- 
nion, but pubHshed an act of retractation. So far 
was the holy chair from being infalhble when it 
rested in Avignon. Yet this very Pope had the cou- 
rage to excommunicate Lewis the Emperor for pre- 
suming to take upon him the title of Emperor with- 
out his confirmation, and declared him ^ostata y 
rebetde a los fnandamientos de la Sania madre Iglesia; 
deprived him of all his dominions, and anathematized 
as rebels heretics and apostates all persons who gave 
him any title of dignity. The Emperor appealed to 
His juris- a future council and called a council at Spires, which 
nlcdTy the declared that the Pope had no jurisdiction over the 
Council of Emperor, but was his subject. 

To this time and long after, though the election 

was made by the Cardinals^ yet other persons were as 

Urban V. (>apable of being chosen as they. So Pope Urban the 

Fifths who died but in the year one thousand thre^ 

hunfdred and seventy, was chosen from ^ private 

tnonk of St. Bennett's order without ever having been 

Urban VI. a (Cardinal; and Urban the Sixth, who succeeded him 

next but one and- who died in the year one thousand 

t^ree hundred eighty-nine, was chosen, being Arch-* 

bishop of Barri, upon the Cardinals agreeing in tht 

conclave that since they could not concur in the 

selection of any person amongst thenmelves, thej^ 

Would choose one out of the college*: and so long ail 

* I *i Christian 
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Cfarmtian countries were capable of having a P<^ of CKAV. 

their own nation ; and all prelates, indeed all clergy --^ — 

men, were capable of being chosen Pope, But the 
last stratagem of restraining the election to be made 
out of the sacred college (which hath produced that 
combination that the Church shall not for the future 
erer have a Pope who is not an Italian) is very mo- 
dem, and would deprive the whole Christian world 
<^ the greatest privilege imaginable, if any odier part 
of it than Italy were really concerned who is Pope 
or what he does. And there can be no right reason 
why the neighbour kings and sovereign princes do 
not always insist upon the precedent made in the 
Council of Constance ; where, as the ambassadors of Council of 
Italy Pranee Spain Germany and England had oon*-A.D. i4it. 
burred in the Council in the sentence against Bench 
diet and deprived him of the Plapacy, so the Council 
appointed six persons of either of the ^e nations, 
whereof three or four were bishops and the other 
learned men, tb assist in the conclave for the election 
of a new Pope ; and so there were thirty of those five 
nations who with twenty-three Cardinals (foo* there 
were no more upon the place) entered the conclave^ 
and after many contests and difficulties chose the 
Cardinal Colonna, who was called Martin the Fifth ( Martin v. 
of whose lawful election there was never any question 
raised; and this CcMinoil mas dissolved but in the 
year onb thousand fovt hundred and eighteen. Twenr 
ty years after the Council of Basil proceeded in thecoandi of 
Bsnn^ methdd ; and ^heh they had deprived the Pope 
£ugenio, and had but one Cardinal with them, theyEu^enio. 
appointed thirty-two, eight of each nation; Italian 
Frcnich Spafiifllrds and Germans, England not hav^ 
Ifag *attttitd 'that CoQBUDcilrand^^ey chose Amad^ 

D 2 Duke^ 
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CHAP. Duke of Savoy, who accepted the election, came to 
— ^— ^ — the Council, and assumed the title of Felix; anci 
though this was looked upon as a schism, and Euge- 
nio was afterwards received at Rome and looked upon 
as the true Pope by many princes, as not having de- 
served to be deposed, yet the Emperor and many 
other princes adhered to Felix and acknowledged no 
Kichoiuv.other; till Nicholas the Fifth (who was chosen after 
the death of Eugenio by a general consent) dissolved 
the Council at Basil, and Felix renounced all right, 
and was made a Cardinal and Legate of Germany. 
There can be no reason why Christian princes do not 
. insist upon those precedents, leaVing that election 
entirely to the Cardinals, except that they look upon 
it as in their own power to remedy all inconveniences 
which shall fell out thereby, by excluding the Pope 
from having any thing to do in their dominions, when 
he shall meddle more than they have a mind he 
should, without making any alteration in religion. 
Hie truth is, the foul arts and practices which are 
used in all conclaves to fill the infallible chair in a 
sede vacaniey the corruption of the Cardinals by m6- 
^ey, and the power that the two crowns of France 
and Spain do assume to themselves in excluding 
such and such men by name from being chosen, under 
A protestation that they will never acknowledge theaook 
if they be chosen, are so notorious and detected in 
the world in this last age, that no serious man can 
look upon the transactions as relating to religiot^ 
or that our Saviour can acknowledge any to be his 
vicar who is substituted without the least pretence of 
authority from him. 
joMiit m. Upon the death of Paul the Third, which was i|i 
'tile year <me thousand five hundred and for^-*nin€^ 

Harry 
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Htrrjr the^ Secooid, King of France, writ to \m am- CHAP, 
bassador at Rome, Monsieur D'UrfiS, that he wished ■» 

that the election of the future Pope might not be so 
fbastened nor so quickly dispatched as that the Car- 
dinals of these parts might not have time to come to 
Rome to assist in the conclave as well as others ; 
otherwise that in regard to the place which he held 
in Christendom, and the quality which he had of 
being eldest son of the Church, he neither would nor 
could admit of such an election, where his Cardinalsj^ 
who represent the Gallican Church, should be de- 
spised and neglected : upon the receipt of which or- 
der from the King the ambassador went to the door 
of the conclave, and six Cardinals deputed to that 
purpose came to him, to whom he declared that the 
Cardinals of France were upon the way, and would 
probably be there in a few days ; and therefore hq 
pragred the condave to stay and suspend the election 
until the next week, in which time the French Car-t 
dinals might be there ; and in case they would deny 
that request, and frustrate the voice of the King*8 
Cardinals, he did protest on his Majesty's account 
(accordii^ to the power that he had given him) a 
nuUity of all which they should do, and not to ap- 
prove of their election. The Cardinals desired that 
they might see his power ; upon which he delivered 
jtfae order above mentioned into the hands of Cardir 
nal Tracy, who promised to communicate that and 
all thBt be had said to the whole conclave^; upon 
vriiidi and the like importunities there was such a 
dissension amongst the Cardinals, that the election 
was put off. so long that both the Emperor and the 
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CMaK King of France complained of the ddaj;*; atid die 
— ?ii_King of France writ tb the Cardinal de Guise Uia^ 
every body there laughed at the combustions' in the 
conclave, which he said did every day increasse the 
errors in rehgion, and that for ofte Luthteran^ that 
was ill Germany before the vacation of the holy 
chair, there were now many ; and the coiiclave con- 
tinued from the beginning of November till the 
middle' of February before Julius the Thiird wai^ 
chosen. ' 

Manage It is a part of the will and last advice thdt the 
Snciaves. wise King Philip the Second of Spain gave to his son 
who succeeded him, that he should always keep k 
good correspondence with tfie Pope and the Cardi- 
nals, gain what number of voices he can in the con- 
clave, and order his pensioners to be well paid by se- 
cret and faithful hands. But there needs now none of 
that cautioti or reservation; the Cardinals are as re«dy 
to receive as any prince can be to give pensions ; and 
it is as much known in Rome of what faction they 
kre as where their palaces are j and though it would 
be too much levity to believe all that is scatt€s*ed 
abroad in those relations which ate usually pubKshed 
of the corrupt transactions in the conclaves; yet 
there are such authentic accounts privately transmit- 
ted to princes by their subjects who are in the eon-, 
clave, that there can be no kind of doubt of the truth 
thereof. To omit the several relations made by tiie 
Cardinals Joyeuse Perron and D'Ossat to the King 
in their several dispatches (since unwarily published) 
of the conclaves in which Clement the Eighth and 
Leo the Eleventh were chosen, asod other very feith- 
ful accounts of other conclaves, that which the Car- 
dinal Joyeuse writes to Harry the Fourth of the con- 
clave 
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(Ame which succeeded ihe short reign of. Leo the CHAp^ 

^Eleventh (which continued but twenty-seven days) — 

deserves to be very particularly remembered, in the 

very words it was contained in his letter of the 19th 

ei May, 1606, which are these : ** The Cardinal AU . 

'^ dobrandini and the Cardinal Montalto (which werd 

" die two great factions) with all their creatures camd 

". to UB," (Cardinals Perron and D'Qsaat bf ing in the 

same conclave,) ^^ desiring us. to join with them td 

" make the Cardinal Tosco Pope. After we had di«? 

^•^ coursed a great while on this afiair, we had mirch . , 

^^ ado to resolve upon it; because the said Cardinal 

'^ was looked upon as a man who had lived a life not 

^ too exemplary, very apt to be choleric and angry^ 

^' who had always in his mouth unchaste and immo^ 

<< dest words, and who was given to other customs 

^ unbecoming not only the head of the Church, but 

*^ any person whatever \dio had but the least adva»t 

^^ tage of an honest education. In a word, he was a 

<* man ffom'wbom we could expect no good to. th^ 

^^ Churchy the election of whom would go against 

f^ the conscience of many pious persons of the coir 

f^ l^e, and might perhaps gain us nothing but disr 

^^ grace and reproach from all the assembly of Cardir 

^ nals. Nevertheless the little hopes that we had of 

*^ having a Pope to our mind, the fear of fyiing on 

f'tone of those who were excluded by your Majesty^ 

^^the desire of not displeasing the Cardinal Aldch 

^^ hUandini, and the opinion which we had that this 

'^man would be inchned to &vour the afiairs of 

*' yoar Majesty, made us resolve to assure Aldcv 

'^ bran^hni that we gave our full consent to this elec- 

«tion- 

D4 There . 
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CEf AP. There bath nei^r been the leMt dodbt made of ihs. 

— — ^ — truth of this relation, most of it being Hkewite in- 
cluded in the letters of the other two CardinaLi upon 
this occasion, and thereficH'e we will not enlarge far- 
ther upon the integrity and piety of those electionSii 
It is very true the singular courage and conscience of 
Cardinal Baronius, who protested against so iafiunaua 
a person, prevented the election of Tosco notwilh*' 
standing so scandalous a combination ; and the ciMit- 
' clave ended in the choice of Cardinal Borghese, 

^j^^ ^^ called Paul the Fiflii, who shewed so much folly and 
mettle against the republic of Venice, and repented 
it. But from this short review of the absence of all 
religious and sincere cavitations, and the sinister 
practice of ^vtch unrighteous ways in those elections 
for politic and worldly ends, the CathoUc Church 
itself may easily discern how impossible it is that a 
person so chosen can be of the essence c^ Catholic 
religion ; and how ridiculous it is that any particular 
Catholic shall expose his Ufe and fortune as a sacri^ 
fice to maintain and defend the imaginary jurisdic- 
tion of a msm so imposed upon the Church against 
the established laws and government of his own 
country. If it were iBt that there should be such an 
universal submission of all Christian nations to such 
a magistrate, reason and justice would require that 
there should be an equal impartial and incorrupt 
way prescribed for the election of him ; and that 
every catholic nation id succession might have a 
Pope chosen of that nation, who might by his parti- 
cular knowledge of what is wanting administer to the 
defects which tbat national Church labours under, 
and that such a little comer of the world a& Italy, 

aQd 
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tnd a handfiil of peraoufi <^ that nation, so uaac^ chap. 
qmmted with the world, may not preflciibe religion — 
to the whole Church of Christ, by making a Pope 
who must dedare it. And so from this cursory pro* 
spect iqpon the course and practice of the election we 
return to the history of their assuming, and the ge- 
neral eontradictingy of that authority which is now 
uttvaaMiiably made a vital part of Roman CathoU« 
reygion. 



CHAP. 
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(■aaBHB^BBOW 



CHAP. III. 



Origin of Papal Usmrpmiiofw and ^mir Progress ie 
the time of P(^ Hildebrand, Gregory VIL 
A. D. 1073. 



Origin of It apipears very evidently that the greatness of the 
^^JSTacP^^P^^j Mid its pretence to that extravagant juris*- 
Jj!;^^ diction which it afterwards acquired and attained to, 
^om. grew very much out of the distractions of Chris- 
tianity, and out of that desolation which the barba- 
rous incursion of the Goths and Vandals made over 
the western world. For as soon as they had coveted 
Italy, the Pc^^s began to neglect and oppose the Em- 
perors. 
contestt Hius Gelasius the First took upon him tp threaten 
thcKii^gs AnastasiuB the Emperor of Constantinople, and to 
^J^J^^ excommunicate him if he did not renounce the Eu- 
ronofthe tichian heresy; when the very next Pope, Anasta- 
sius the Second, became himself an heretic in the 
same point, and died (as Arius did) at the end of 
the first year of his Papacy, and was succeeded by 
Symmachus the First, who (as was said before) re^ 
ceived the confirmation from Theodore: and yet 
when Laurentius some years after renewed his claim 
to the Papacy upon his old title, and Hieodoric sent 
a Bishop to visit Rome and call a council there £br 
' the 
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the composing all differences, it no sooner met than CUAP. 
by the Pope*8 good counsel they in very mannerly ^ — 



terms disclaimed the King's power to call them ; but 
they received a second summons from the Fope, and 
proceeded as called by him : so that they made use 
always of the name of the Emperor when they would 
elude and decline the King's jurisdiction, and of the 
King's power and greatness when they wotdd confamd 
with the Emperor's. 

Under this countenance Gelasius had begun his 
contest with Anastasius the Emperor; and Hormisda 
the First, who succeeded Symmachus, prosecuted that 
quarrel against the same Emperor with the same in- 
solence ; but the Emperor Anastasius, seconded by 
his patriarch John, the patriarch of Constantinojde, 
renounced his jurisdiction and contemned his aotho* 
nty ; and if that Eknperor had lived he would have 
taken sharp vengeance on Hormisda, whose death 
(together with the Enoperor's) for the present silenced 
that dispute. . 

That which hsq^ned to his successor is a shrewd 
^ evidence that such submissicm to the Pope's autho* 
rity was not in that time held a part of the Christian 
finth ; for Justin succeeding Amastasius in the empire John i. im. 
of the East, and John the First being chosen P<^>ii^^'^ri^ 
the same Theodoric sent the Pope as his ambassador [^'^^'^^ 
ti> the Emperor to treat erf" severkl a&irs. The Em-J^^^JJP^- 
peror was well pleased with the Pope, and being to 
be crowned would have that office performed by him ; 
and the Pope was as willing to perform it, that Empe* 
por beiAg the first Emperor that ev^ was crowned by 
any Pope, But the Pope no sooner returned to Italy 
and informed the King of aU his transacticms than 
Theodoric committed the Pope to prison foff having 

pre- 
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CHAP, prea^med, being his ambassador, to crown the Empe* 
f-JiE: — n^; and the Pope continued in prison to his death* 



This being as known a truth as any matter of fsuct 
in that age, and reflecting so much upon the sove- 
reignty which the Popes claim as from the begin*- 
ning, they make no other answer to it than by de- 
nying that John went as ambassador from TheodcK 
ric ; and saying he went of himself to visit the Em- 
peror, and to consult with him upon some afiairs of 
the Church, and that Hieodoric tyrannically impri- 
soned him after his return, out of a jealousy that he 
had. be^n treating with the Emperor to disturb the 
peace of Italy; but what. is before said hath mu€^ 
more authority. 
luign of Justinian succeeded in the empire after the dealli 
of Justin, and he reigned full eight and thirty years ; 
during which time there is no pretence of any one 
sovereign act to be done by either of the seven Pap^M 
who succeeded one another during his long reign s 
for Felix the Fourth was Pope when Justinian the 
First assumed the empire, and during his whole time 
was positively opposed by the patriarchs of Constan- 
tinople, who. disdaimed any subjection to him : and 
Felix being dead, and Boniface the Second chosen 
to succeed him, there was so great disorder about his 
election that many men were slain in it ; and Dyos^ 
corns made Anti-Pope ; which was the fifth schism: 
whereupon it was ordained that upon the death of 
every Pope a new one should be chosen in three 
days. But this ordinance waa never observed, £»r 
lihQ sucoessor to Boniface (John the Second) was not 
chosen ' till afbr seventy days, nor vfns any foftm «f 
election observ^; the Popes being sometimes ofaosaa 
by the dergy an4 the people^ sometimes by thedergjr 

alone. 
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alone, sometimes by the King, whilst the Goths and chap. 
the Vandals governed Italy, and sometimes by the — , , 
Emperor for several ages together. It is very true 
thnt Justinian the Emperor, who resolved to invade 
Italy, and knew well the benefit he might receive 
from the Pope, sent ambassadors and a present to 
IV>pe John the Second ; but at the same time John 
the Patriarch of Constantinople refused to submit in 
the least degree to the Pope ; and it is as true that 
Pope Agapetus the First, who was the immediate 
successor to John, was himself sent ambassador to 
Justinian by Theodatus King of Italy, to dissuade 
the Elmperor from making any war upon Italy, and 
he died at Constantinople in that embassy. Pope 
Sylverius succeeded next by tiie recommendation, if 
not by the absolute nomination, of Theodatus, Vigi- 
lius being at the same time elected, which made the 
sixth schism ; and within one year BeUsarius the ge- 
neral of Justinian's army (after he had taken Naples 
and defeated Theodatus in battle, where he was slain,) 
took Rome, compelled Sylverius to renounce tiie Pa- 
pacy, and settled VigiUus as being well chosen by 
the clergy, when the other was supported by Theo- 
datus. But Pope Vigilius having not performed 
some promise he had made to the Empress, was sent 
prisoner to Constantinople, where the Empress Theo- 
dora tr&ted him very ill, and caused him to be 
whipped; nor did he ever after return to Rome, 
though they reckon his reigp to be no less than se- 
venteen years. 

In the time of his successor, Pela^us the First, 
/Justinian the E^nperor died, being fourscore years of 
age, after he had approved the choice of Pelagius ; 
«ad becau9e tii^y caimot &ad any record of such au- 
thority 
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CHAP, thority as they would have the Popes to hfe siA^^ 

: — sively possessed of during that whole ipace of «ight 

and thirty years, (when God knows they had neithet 
then nor long before nor long after any pretence to 
. such authority,) they load the memory of that ex^ 
cellent Emperor (by whose labour care and pi^ty 
Christianity was so much advanced) with many un- 
worthy reproaches ; and endeavour tb have him 
thought an heretic in his old age, (in the point tyftmr 
Saviour's flesh being liable ta corrujition,) rather thaii 
that so orthodox an Emperor should be thought sb 
little inclined to a subjection to the see of R6me; 
But they will have as much cause in that particular 
tb be angry with very many Ehiperors after Justi- 
nian ; and they will find that Pope Pelagius the Se- 
cond (who was the third in succession from the other 
Pelagius) sent an ambassador to the Emperor l^be- 
riiis the Second (who was second or third from Jtri- 
tinian) to excuse his^ presumption in having entered 
upon the Papacy after his election, before he had re- 
ceived his imperial approbation, by reason that the 
ways and passage were at that time so dangerous, 
that he could not expect a speedy return. TMs Pope 
indeed took upon him to ordain that no council 
should be called without the Pbpe ; which as it was 
k great violation of the imperial dignity, so it ex>- 
ceedingly lessened the reverence to councils them*- 
selves: and this Pope himself met with more oppo- 
sition and contempt than his predecessors had done; 
for not only the Patriarch of Constantinople, but 
likewise the Patriarch of Aquileia, the Bishop of Ra^ 
venna, and oiher Bishops of Italy itself, refused to 
submit to him in their own diocese. . ' 

We are pow come to the time of Gregory the 

First, 
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Knky (afterward sumamed the Great,) who bemg^ a chap. 
idonk of St. Bennett's order, wrote a Letter to the '^ ' 



£mperor Mauntiua, beseeching him not to approve soryi. th« 
of hia election, and iBed to a mountain to avoid being 
found, until he was discovered by a pigeon; and 
i4ien he could not avoid the acceptation of his office^ 
to shew his great humility he introduced a new style 
into his bulls ; for be was the first who inserted that 
expfession, ^^JServus servorum Dei^ though Monsieur 
Mezeny (who deserves to be looked upon as the 
most accurate and impartial historian this age hath 
produced) assures us that the title of ^' Pope,** dT 
<* Father of the Church,'* of '' His Holiness," of ^ Pon-^ 
^* dfex Maximus," of " Servus Servorum Dei," were 
common to all Bishops before his time, of which we 
shall say aK>re hereaiBter* But let him be as humble 
in his title as he please, it cannot be denied that from 
the tiBK that he was Pope he used all the means he 
could, fair and foul, to make himself greater than any 
<rf' his predecessors. And so indeed he did. For not^ 
withstanding all his obligations to the Bmperor Mau-^ 
ritius, and the professions he had made to him, Pho* 
easno sooner rebelled and killed Mauritius, and made 
himself Emperor, tluuri Pope Gregory acknowledged 
him, sent a Legate de Latere to him, gave him all 
the assistance and eoumlenance he could to support 
his wicked action and title^ and received again from 
Mm all those office which might contribute to his 
own greatness: and he did indeed many great things, 
and raised the Plapacy to a higher pitch than ever 
it had been at : and this was about the year sil 
hundred, for he died not till six hundred and fivej 
about which time Mah<miet was bom in Persia. Yet^ 
for some alli^ to all his greaitw^sa, he received mor^ 
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CHAP. afBrontd in matters merely eoolemiitical timatamf ef 
^^' his predecessors had dcHie; for besides that the coim*- 



cil at Constantiiu^e in his. time ordered tkak the 

Patriarch should be reputed universal BisfeM^ he waa 

so much contradi(2ted in Italy itseli^ that wbm he 

added the four first days to Lent, and likewise ecss^ 

Hit tutho- piled the Missal, and required both to be obaenml 

^^ throughout the Catholic Chuiv^h, the churab of Mika 

^^J^^did obey him in neither ; and refused to begm tfatir 

^\J^^ Lcsnt till the first Sunday, and continued tbeir <id 

of St. Am- Missal, which was left by St. Ambrose; both which 

I suppose they obaerve. to this day. His sucosMor 

Sabinianus had also 90 little reverence for him dHit 

he resolved to have bumied all his wori% sod ImiI 

done it if he had lived a little longer. BiMt it is very 

true that the contest continuing with great animoeity 

between the Patriarch of CcHAstantinopfe Mid the 

Bishop of JEUxne for superiority, Phocta theSnpMcnv 

after the death of Gregory, (and to return ^ civili* 

ties he had received from thcee several Popes,) bA* 

judged it to Boniboe the Third, vriio was tliea 

Pope. 

inhnej of As WO are now entering upon the in&n^ of iim 

tenc^ ambitious pretences of the Popes,, (whioh fitmi Um 

!^v^r^f ^^^ ^^i^ firequently advanced and improved, though 

oTrittra-^^ diey were as o^n discountenanced and restmHsari 

^om. by the sovereign princes, and sometimes to that de* 

gree that they seemed utterly suppressed,) it may he 

seasonable enougb in this jdace to take a view <^ the 

ftate of Christendom about this time, when there 

was a general mutation of government in all tise 

kingdoms and states of Europe, in conseqneoM of 

the incursions and invasious made upon all the parte 

tberec^ by ^t stupemlous number ef barbariaHls 

und^ 
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the names of Goths Vandals Hunns Lorn- CHAP. 

herds and Saxons. OF these the Goths only were — 

Chmtiam, (but Arians,) who first covered Italy and 
Sfttin ami some parts of that which we now call 
Fratice ; the rett were all Pagans and Gentiles ; nor 
tiie dominions of the East and in Africa, which 
possessed by Christians, in much better condi- 
tion. In what manner therefore and by what mea- 
svPM the Papacy advanced itself at this time will be 
the sdb^ect of our observation. 

We shall say little of the state of England at the state of 
iane* when Gregory the First was Pope, which was °^ 
then and had been long before and continued for a 
gaod imie after under the government of the heptar- 
chy I wiioreof all the Kings in the beginning of it 
viero JAiguis, though some of them aftet^vards grew 
to be Chnathins, such as they were. The Saxons 
had been by a wicked prince called in about the year 
fimr hundsed and fifty to assist him against the Bri- 
tBns; waA they did assmt him in such a manner that 
^n degrees tlwy dispossessed him of all his domi- 
nions ; and in the end defeated likewise all the Bri- 
liefa fosces, whieh, together with all the other Chris- 
tiensy (or at least so many of them as could make 
tiieir way thither,) ^fled into the mountains of Wales; 
ivhwe they defended themselves and their religion 
till the Saxons were driven out by the Danes, and 
they again by the EngUsh, and the whole kingdom 
Wfoa the. matter was become Christian. But the en- 
hil^iimrnt upon this particular is the less pertinent 
hecawc Christianity having been so soon planted 
theKiafker' our Saviour^s resu«nection,'(as hath been 
iiid bttfere^) the Pope had never made any claim of 

£ It 
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CHAP. It is indeed true that this Pope did send Augustin 

^ — with some other company thither to suppress the 

Arian heresy, which was spread too far amongst the 
Christians who possessed that island; and we are 
contented to beheve that Augustin did convert a Pa- 
gan king of Kent, and thereby got great credit and 
opportunity to advance the knowledge of Christianity 
in that island ; but it is confessed on all sides that 
the Christian clergy of the land would by no means 
or inducements in the least degree submit to his au- 
thority, or to the authority of him who sent him : 
insomuch as, though the Archbishop of St. David*8 
with six other Bishops under his province were con- 
tent to meet in a synod to confer with . him, (there 
being present the Abbot of Bangor, who had at that 
time two and twenty hundred monks in his monas- 
tery,) all the arguments he could use could not pre- 
vail with any of them to submit to him, or to concur 
with him ; which a catholic writer of great account 
(Dr. Harpsfield) in his History of the Church of 
England seems to think might proceed from the 
great pride and insolence of Augustin, who, when 
any of them came into his presence, would not shew 
the least respect unto them, or rise from the place 
where he sat. Let llie reason be what it will, sure it 
is that neither in the time of Gregory the Pir^t nor 
long after was the Pope looked upon with any reve- 
rence in England ; and therefore we shall say no 
more of the then temper and constitution of our 
country, but that it may be judged reasonably of by 
the circumstance of our countryman Benedict* s com^ 
ing (some years afler tlie time we are now upon) into 
England upon his return from Italy, to which he 
had made many voyages, and bringing with him 

from 
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firom thence architects to build houses of stone, CHAP, 
which were then rare in England, and where till — — — 
then glass windows had never been seen. For though 
no doubt there had been fair buildings in the Roman 
government, yet, that having been determined near 
two hundred years before the time of Gregory, the 
Saxons had so demolished all those monuments, as 
well as corrupted and confounded the manners and 
the government of the nation, that this kind of bar- 
barity had invaded it when Benedict brought over 
those artificers with him for our instruction, which 
was in the time of Pope Agatho, who died before 
the year seven hundred ; all which we are informed 
by Dr. Harpsfield, who' was a very industrious en- 
quirer into those times. In this posture was our 
country with reference to any correspondence with 
Rome ; and so many years had Christianity been 
planted amongst us without any imagination that a 
submission to the authority or jurisdiction of the 
Pope was a part of it. 

Let us in the next place take a view of the condi- state of 
tion of France in that time, and of the advantage 
that from thence the successive Bishops of Rome got 
to promote their own ambitious designs. It was 
within two or three years of the year five hundred, 
when Clovis, or Louis (for they are the same name) 
became Christian; who, though he built some 
churches, and induced many of his nobility and 
other subjects to become Christians, and was a prince 
of great valour, and by the winning of many battles 
extended his dominions far ; yet upon the losses he 
afterwards sustained he too soon forgot his Chris- 
tian!^, and did many foul actions, in perpetrating 
many murders and most odious assassinations ; who^ 

E 2 if 
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CHAP, if he were not the first, would justly occasion some 
' — doubt whether he were in truth a Christian King ; 



at least there would be shewed arguments that the 
oil with which he was anointed was not so miracu- 
lously supplied by an innocent dove, nor the scut* 
cheon presented by an angel ; since neither of them 
made any supernatural impression. 
sttte of Though this was the state and condition of the King 
and the kingdom of France, as it was then called at that 
time, it must be confessed that the Christian religion 
was then spread very far over Gaul, which compre- 
hended the greatest part of Dauphin^, all Provence, aH 
Languedoc, all Guyenne, Lyons, Rohanne, Tours, Sens^ 
and part of Burgundy, all which was governed by se- 
veral princes who had no dependance upon France, 
and where many learned and pious prelates had been 
industrious in the propagation of it, from the time 
that it was planted by the disciples of the Apostles^ 
whereof many had undergone martyrdom in the se- 
veral persecutions, and had caused many churches to 
be built. Of these good Bishops, who every day sa- 
crificed their blood for their faith in Christy as many 
as could with security meet together assembled upon 
the disputes which arose upon opinions in religion ; 
and as tfiey were called councils, so they made ca- 
nons for the determining those points, and for the 
disposing men to live well ; to which canons the se- 
veral churches did usually submit. And these and 
the like councils, which at first met of themselves 
without any compulsory authority, after the Emperor 
was Christian assembled and came together by his 
summons and command; as Constantine the First 
called a council at Aries in Provence to put an end 
to the errors of the Donatists, (where our two Eng^ 

lish 
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lish Bishops were present, as before mentioned,) CHAP. 

which was in the year three hundred and fourteen, — 

many years before that of the Council of Nice; 
and after that, as Christianity extended itself, coun- 
cils were frequently called and held by order from 
the Emperor, and more frequently by the appoint- 
ment of Kings in their several dominions and terri- 
tories ; and sometimes upon the desire of the Popes 
or the request of a metropolitan, or that of one only 
Bishop, as Monsieur Mezeray assures us ; who ^n- 
fesses that, there being yet no great episcopal see 
erected in France, those in Gaul grew insensibly into 
a kind of subjection unto the Roman Bishop, at least 
more than those of the East or Africa, though not 
so much as that of Italy. For the great piety learn- 
ing and martyrdom of so many Popes for several 
ages had drawn so general a veneration towards tho^ 
who succeeded them, that the Bishops of Graul used 
to have recourse to them (besides that they were 
much nearer to them than those of the East or Afri- 
ca) in the most weighty afiairs, as about the use and 
right meaning of canons, and usually conformed 
themselves to their advice; which the Popes no 
sooner discerned than they took upon themselves 
often to send them advice before they were asked or 
the other desired to consult with them, and by de- 
grees made themselves judges of any differences 
which arose between them, and would have limited 
their jurisdictions and territories. The Bishops how- 
ever grew quickly jealous of these encroachments, 
and very careftilly watched that the Popes should 
not infringe the canons; and the Popes themselves 
did declare (as the same good author affirms) and 
acknowledge that they were obliged to observe and 

e3 to 
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CHAP, to follow the canons. From this time and before 

' — the baptism of Clovis the privilege of the Gallican 

Church hath its original^ and at this time controlled 
all the pretences of the Pope which were not grate- 
ful to the- King. And as the Pope was not in any 
degree accessary to the baptism of Clovis, (of which 
they use to make very unnatunil and very unevan- 
gelical use,) so the churches in Gaul (which probably 
had Christianity preached to them as soon as Rome 
itself) had no other dependance upon the Bishops 
thereof than what was the effect of Christian humili- 
ty; which obliged them to a civil correspondence 
and to receive information and advice from each 
other. 
p'l^h? That this temper, and nothing like subjection, con- 
dcpcndcnt tinucd long after the Emperors became Christians 
°'^' there is abundant evidence ; of which I shall in this 
place (because in the progress I shall have frequent 
occasion to mention others) only give two notable 
instances. The first of which is the abstract of the 
letter sent by the council at Aries to Pope Silvester, 
with the canons made there, of which Sir Harry 
Spelman (who is not accused of partiality by any 
party) gives us a transcript in the first tome of the 
English Councils^ in these words ; " Domino sane- 
'^ thsimo Fratri Silvestro, MarinuSy vel coetus Epl- 
" scoporum, qui adunati fuerunt in oppido Arelatensi^ 
'^ quid decreverimus communi concilio charitati Hub 
" significavimuSy ut omnes sciant quid in futurum 
^' observare debeantr Tliis council was called (as 
hath been said before) by Constantine, who was him- 
self present ; and, besides the Bishops of Gaul and 

< Pag. 40. 
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Brittany^ there were likevrise twelve present from the CHAP. 

churches of Africa: and here they of Rome would ' — 

persuade us that the Emperor Constantine wrote a 
very humble letter to the Pope excusing his pre- 
sumption in calling that council upon the importu- 
nity of the Church, to stop the current of that mis- 
diievous error of the Donatists, " Licet id afunctione 
" suA aUenum non ignoraret^ as Harpsfield says ; 
but no such letter hath been produced, (though they 
have the records of whatsoever Constantine ever said 
or did) that they can apply to their advantage. How 
contrary this is to the opinion of Constantine appears 
by the part he acted, afterwards in and after the first 
council of Nice ; which, as it was called by his sole 
authority, and the canons confirmed by him, so the 
letter he wrote thereupon, not only to those Bishops 
who could not be present in the council, but " ad 
" amnes ubique ecclesias^ sufiiciently declares how 
&r he was frx>m thinking that he had exceeded his 
jurisdiction. The letter at large is recorded by Spel- 
man% in which there is this memorable clause, ^^ aSSt 
** quid auiem scriptum ab. Ario compositum reperia- 
^^ tuTy ut igni id tradatur volumus^ ut non nwdo im^ 
*^ proba gus doctrina ahrogetur^ verum etiam ne mo- 
^\numenium quidem akquod ejus relinquatur, Ulud 
^^ equidem pnedictum volo, si quis libellum aliquem 
" ab Ario conscriptum celare, nee continub igru com- 
'^ burere deprehensus fuerit^ supplicium ei mortis esse 
^^ constitutum : illich; namque in crimine tali com- 
^^ prehensus pomam sustinebit capitaiemJ* And as 
all that the Emperor and council together could do' 
was not enough to extinguish that odious heresy, but 

« Pag. 43. 
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CHAP, that it continued and flourished very many year« 

'- — after that council, and after Anus himself was dead, 

so it is evident that it was the sole power of the Em- 
peror, and even against the will of the Pope, that 
suppressed it at the last. This was the state and 
condition of that great kingdom which is now com- 
prehended under the name of France at that time 
when Gregory the First was Pope, from whence was 
made this digression. 
State of Let us in the next place take a view of the king- 
dom of Spain, that we may there see what devotion 
was paid from thence to the Bishops of Rome, or 
what jurisdiction they exercised there, or what power 
they had to resist or restrain the pretences which 
then might be or afterwards were made ftt)m thence. 
But this enquiry will take us up very little time. 
For although the Spaniards believe that the Christian 
religion was quickly planted there by the Apostle 
St. James himself, and 'some of them think even, 
from the Scripture ^, that St. Paul was there, (for it 
appears that he Imd a purpose to go thither,) certain 
it is that the light of the Gospel did shine with the 
first, and that they had both Churches and Bishops 
there as soon as in any part of Europe : but as sure 
it is, that Christianity flourished not long there in any 
kind of lustre before the Goths with the other bar- 
barous nations overflowed that kingdom, insomuch 
that the absolute government of it was under the 
Goths, and continued in the empire thereof frill tiiree 
hundred years ; when the insatiable revenge of the 
Conde Julian, for the rape of his daughter by the. 
King Roderigo, brought over the Moors fixMn Africa 

f Rom. jv. «4. 
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-with a very powerfiil army; which, after other lighter CHAP, 
actions, gained a battle of the King Roderigo with '- — 



so stupendous a slaughter of the Goths and Spani- 
ards, that, besides the death of the King and all the 
great nobility, the Gothic government was quite ex- 
tii^uished ; and the Moors, who were suddenly fol- 
lowed and relieved by vast numbers out of Africa of 
their own countrymen, obtained the whole govern- 
ment of that large region : all who were left of the 
Goths and the Spaniards betaking themselves into 
the mountains, and defending themselves there, with- 
out being able for some ages to make any such im- 
pression as was of great damage to the Moors. This 
fatal battle, according to Mariana*s computation, was 
about the year seven hundred and fourteen; when 
the Elmpire had been enjoyed by the Goths more 
than three hundred years* So that as we cannot find 
any great correspondence between the Bishop of 
Rome and the Goths who were Arians, (and yet 
some orthodox Bishops will be found amongst them,) 
and less subjection from the other, we can less ex- 
pect any mtercourse between Spain and Rome whilst 
the so absolute dominion remained under the Moors; 
which began not to decline till the time of Charle- 
magne, nor much in a long time after ; and then we 
shall take another survey of it as soon as the Popes 
pretended to any authority in that kingdom. 

At this time three parts of Germany were P<>8-^^^ 
sesaed by the Pagans, when Pope Gr^ory sent St 
Augostin into England with so good success that he 
had converted the Pagan King of Kent. Gregory the 
Second above a hundred years after delegated our 
countryman Wenfrid, whom (that he might not be 
suspected to be an EngUshman) he called Boniface, 

and 
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CHAP, and made him (that is^ called him) Archbishop of 
' — Mentz. This indeed was a trae and the first bare- 
faced champion that is recorded for the authority of 
the Pope in the act of the conversion of souls ; for 
whatever good intention Augustin the monk might 
have to advance that title, we do not find that he 
made it any condition of his baptism, or promised 
the vindication of it when he was sent ; but this Bo- 
niface frankly undertook his mission upon that con- 
dition, and solemnly swore, laying his hand upon 
the body and relics of St. Peter, " Se Catholxctz Jidei 
*^ sinceritatem integram atque ilUbatam per omnem 
*^ vitam conservaturumy Romarueque EcclesuE Ponttji- 
*^ cibtiSy ut divi Petri successoribus offictosl paritu- 
** rum ;** for which we have the word of Dr. Harps- 
field^; and it is I believe the first precedent they 
can produce of such an obligation before the time of 
Ignatius Loyola, and only concerns our countryman 
Boniface, who was therefore obliged to do the best 
he could towards it. And so we have finished our 
present survey of all the considerable parts of Eu- 
rope, Italy only excepted; and we shall best discover 
what was the concurrent doctrine of the Pope's au- 
thority, at that time and after, there as well as in the 
West, by returning to the time of the death of Gre- 
gory the Great, (from whence we made this digres- 
sion,) and prosecuting our former method, in which 
we shall make those discoveries which are necessary 
to our purpose. 
Pftpd power It was in this time that the Emperors were killed 
death of so fkst by their captains and servants, who com- 
Gwgory L ^^j^jy p^^ themsdves in their places; and the Popes 

t Pag* 118- 
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(who were courted by all pretenders, and commonly CHAP. 

fiivoured those who were most in the wrong) took — 

those opportunities to increase their own power and 
authority ; yet there never passed many years witli- 
out some such acts of controlment, either by the 
Emperors themselves or their Exarchs, (who were 
their administrators in Italy,) as might very well sa- 
tisiy the world how far the Popes were from being 
supreme in any respect. So when Severinus wasScverinui. 
chosen Pope, which was after the year six hundred 
and thir^, he did not presume to meddle with the 
administration of the Church till he had prevailed 
with Isadus, Exarch of Ravenna, to approve his 
election ; who deferred the giving his approbation 
above a year and a half. Shortly after the Emperor 
Constant the Second commanded the Pope Martia Martin t. 
the First, for some disobedience to him, to be taken 
prisoner and sent to Constantinople, where he died 
in prison ; the same Constant being killed by Maxr 
entius^ who made himself Emperor in his place. It 
is no wonder that such Emperors, who came to their 
titles by such means, took the best way they could 
to ingratiate themselves with the Bishop of Rome^ 
who by this time had great power in Italy and more 
than ordinary reputation in some Christian king- 
doms. The Emperor Constantine the Fourth, the 
more to endear himself to that chair and to exalt it 
to do him service, was pleased to release to Benedict Benedict 11. 
the Second and the succ^ding Popes the necessity 
of being approved by the Emperor; but this was 
thought to be so far from divesting the Emperors of 
their right, that Justinian the Second (who was the 
immediate successor of Constantine) sent an order to 
take Pope Sergius the First prisoner, and to bring seigitui. 

him 
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CHAP, him before him ; or, if that could not easily be done, 

TTT . 

■ — to kill him : but the poor Pope escaped fairly by the 

treason of Leontius, who took the Emperor Justi- 
nian, cut off his ears and nose, and made himself 
Emperor ; which Tiberius shortly revenged, and used 
Leontius as he had done the other. After nine years 
Justinian recovered the empire again, and cut off the 
he^ds of Leontius and Tiberius in the time of Pope 
John VI. John the Sixth ; and though he continued his dis- 
pleasure and anger against the Popes, (for there were 
three or four successions in his time,) the Kings of 
the Lombards in Italy were strong enough to pro- 
tect them, and had given them some towns and terri- 
tories, by which they became princes and had a tem- 
poral jurisdiction: and yet afterwards this Pope Con- 
Conttan- stantinc the First finding the ecclesiastical power to 
l^ lessened and Undervalued in Italy itself, (the Arch- 
bishop of Ravenna reftising to be confirmed by him,) 
thought it necessary to ingratiate himself with the 
same Justinian, and to that purpose made a journey 
in person unto him in Constantinople : but Justinian 
and his son Tiberius being shortly after killed in a 
battle, and Philippicus making himself Emperor, the 
same Constantine knowing how odious PhiHppicus 
was to the people, and knowing no other way to do 
him hurt than by his spiritual sword, and to shew 
Ezoommu-his gratitude to the memory of Justinian, excommu- 
deprives nicated and deprived Philippicus as an heretic; which 
Em^^rorof^** the first sentence of its* kind that any Pope had 
the Eist. ^y^r presumed to give against any who assumed the 
title of Emperor : for though I have mentioned one 
before of excommunication, this was the first depri- 
vation ; and in truth against such an Emperor who^ 
besides the sorry title he had to it^ was so odiotss for 

his 
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his tyranny, that the people arose upon him> took CHAP, 

him prisoner, put out his eyes, and chose Arthemius — 

Emperor in his place. Arthemius was shortly after 
overcome by Theodoras and put into a monastery, 
and Theodoras himself was quickly used in the same 
manner by Leo ; and so there were at the same time 
four alive together who had been Emperors. It was The Empe. 
mis Emperor Leo the Third who caused all the bums all 
images to be pulled down and burnt, and made ajd^o^!!^, 
large declaration diat the worshipping of them was^^'fj^^^ 
idolatry, in spite of whatsoever the Pope said to the 
contrary ; so far were those times from acknowledg- 
ing the Pope's judgment in matters so merely spiri- 
tual as cases of idolatry must be confessed to be. 

We are now come to the time when the Popes Growth of 
grew great indeed ; but not by those arts or weapons ^ww!* 
which our Saviour and his Apostles had bequeathed 
to the Church. The power of the Emperor was suf- 
ficiently suppressed in Italy, but the King of the 
Lombards continued still strong, and how to abate 
this was the great design. France was but newly 
become Christian, and accordingly fullest of zeal to 
advance any power they thought might advance 
Christianity. Charles Martel was the great general 
under Childebert, and his friendship was the most 
tike to advance the design of the Pope, and to sup- 
press those under whose power he could not grow to 
the height he aspired. To that purpose Gregory theGrcgoiyn-^ 
Second sent very earnestly to intreat Charles Martel,^** 
ft) aid him against Luitiprandus King of the Lom-^**^"^ 
bards ; and the Pope had the more need of support, 
because notwithstanding he had called a council at 
Rome, and therein made a canon in favour of images, 
4}ie Emperor Leo and Constantine the Fifth express- 
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CHAP, ly forbad the use of them, and punished all those 
— very severely who paid any reverence to them. It 



was Gregory the Second who wrote to Boniface's 
legate in Germany, ^* quod ii/i, quorum uxores infir-- 
" nutate aliqud morbidxB debitum reddere nolueruntj 
^harias <^ alu poterunt nuberer Hi^ successor Pope Zacha- 
King Chii- rias deprived and deposed poor King Childeric for 
^^* weakness and insufficiency to govern, and absolved 
his subjects of their oaths, thereby to make Pepin 
the son of Charles Martel King in his place ; who 
probably would not forget the obligation, nor suffer 
that* authority to be suppressed which had given him 
so great a crown. 
Stephen n. The Pope, Stephen the Second, makes a journey 
pin to in- iuto Fraucc unto Pepin, who shortly after marches 
yad«i^y- ^th his army into Italy to vindicate the Church 
from the tyranny of the Lombards ; and, that he 
might be sure of the prayers of the Church for his 
success, vows to consecrate all that he should win to 
the Church ; and so all the towns which had conti- 
nued under the Exarch, and were all the remainder 
of the power of the Emperor, were delivered into the 
possession of the Pope ; and from that time the Em- 
perors of Constantinople have had no more to do in 
Italy. The Lombards upon the death of their King 
Astolphus grew so divided amongst themselves that 
the Pope was courted on both sides, and complied 
still with those who would be most at his disposal ; 
and so quickly wrought himself above all their power; 
Luitiprandus himself having first given to Pope Za- 
Anccma, charias and to the Church the territories of Ancona 
ftcTd^H-* and many other cities, and much other land, in hope 
p^^^^to have gained the favour of the Popes. And now 
Pepin according to his vow delivers up to the Pope 

Ravenna, 
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Ravenna, Parma, Mantua, and many other places, chap. 

besides all the towns of the Exarehat : so that office — 

was determined, after it had continued a hundred 
seventy five years from Narses, and had kept the 
Popes from attaining their ambitious designs by very 
severe mortifications* 

Yet this growth was like to be nipped in the bud ; Constan. 
and Pepin was no sooner dead, and the see became ""^^ 
void, but there was a new schism in the Church, and 
Constantine was chosen by the nobility and some of 
the clerg;^ to be Pope ; and though a layman he was 
consecrated and did exercise the office of Pope near 
a year; when it being discovered that he endeavoured 
to bring in again the power of the Emperor of Con- 
stantinople, Stephen the Third was chosen Pope by Stephen 
the people and the clergy; and Constantine was 
taken by tumults and had his eyes put out ; who 
notwithstanding appeared before the council which 
was then called at Rome, insisted upon his right, 
justified his election, and named other Bishops who 
had been chosen before they were in orders : but the 
council deposed him and acknowledged Stephen, and 
ordained that no layman should be capable of being 
chosen Pope. All this was very little before the year 
dght hundred; and so long time had the Popes been 
without that jurisdiction and authority which they 
would have the world believe to be founded in divine 
right, and the basis upon which the whole fabric of 
the Christian religion is supported. 

Charles the Great, the son of Pepin, continues his Chart©, 
great affection and reverence to the see of Rome, con- overthrown 
firms the donation formerly made by his father with^^^J^ 
other great privileges, marches with a strong armyj?|*^[^^ 
into Italy, and there overthrows and takes prisoners™^ 

Desi- 
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CHAP. Desiderius^ the last King of the Lombards^ ^iW thejr 

' — had governed Italy above two hundred years: and in 

lieu of these benefits a council at Rome of above a 
obtiinstbe hundred and fifty Bishops, in the time of Adrian 
proving th^ the First, ordained that Charles the Great should 
S^BUhops^^^^ the right to approve the election of whom- 
ofRomc. aoever for the future should be chosen Bishop of 
Rome. 

How far this addition and access of greatness was 
from imprinting in the hearts of the people any reve- 
rence to the person of the Pope or opini6n of his 
sfHritual capacity, is evident enough by what was 
done to the very successor of Adrian, Pope Leo the 
Third ; who was taken in the streets at Rome as he 
went in procession by two priests, Pasquall and Cam*^ 
pallus, and by them, after they had put out. his eyes, 
was cast into pridon in irons ; and when Charles the 
Great came again into Italy for his relief, and called 
a council of the clergy and people of Rome, Pasqindl 
and Campallus appeared and charged the Pope with 
many enormous crimes; from which he freed himsdlf 
no otherwise than by going up into the pulpit, and 
with the Evangelists in his hands making oath idiat 
all that he stood accused of was false ; and so they 
believed him, without giving any such reparatkni t^ 
him, or inflicting such punishment upon those wIm 
had used him so rudely as would have been due to 
one who they thought could have opened and shut 
the gates of heaven. Charles the Great was recom^ 
Andisde- penscd for his journey by being declared ^^Imperutor 
^1IS/ro-" Romanmum^ and from this time, which was in 
]J^^J?^- the year eight hundred, the Emperors of the West 
todk their begkining. This poor Pope was after the 
d^ath of the Emperor driven out of R<Hne by the 

people^ 
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people, all his houses were pulled down, and he was CHAP, 
^himself kept in banishment till he died. 



At the same time, when Charles the Great was de- 
clared Emperor with the sole power of approving and 
consequently of disi^roving the election of every 
Pope, his eldest son Pepin was likewise crowned by 
the Pope King of Italy. And France, that had never 
yet undergone any encroachment from the Pope, and 
had raised him to that height, and had made him a 
great and an absolute prince, (yet so beset with ene- 
mies or rivals diat he had still as much need of her 
[Motection as he had before of her creation,) looked 
upon him now as so absolutely her creature, and 
obliged to be so, (because he could not be but 
by her approbation) that she thought fit to give him 
some authority, and to make use of it for her own 
greatness : and this was done by Charles the better 
to suppress those contestations which he was liable 
to in his own kingdom ; without any apprehension 
that from thence would. ever grow a presumption to 
control his own power or dispute his own jiuis- 
diction. 

It is a vulgar error (entertained by men of noonginof 
vuj^;arv &culties) that the privileges of the Church le^^*^ 
and of efaurchmen in all kingdoms had their original ^^^*'^- 
&om the grants or declarations of Popes ; whereby 
diey coiweive that the clergy stand engi^ed to sup- 
port all the extravagant pretences of the Popes, from 
whom their own greatness proceeds, and that the 
Pcqpe is equally obliged to defend all their con- 
cernments, as flowing from his grace and bounty, 
in^ereas in truth the rights and privileges which the 
clergy claim in any Christian kingdom are as ancient 
m Chnstianitjr itself in that kingdom, and in most 

F places 
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CHAP, places much ancienter than any authority of iht 

■ — Pope in that kingdom, and of another nature and 

extent than ever any Pope pretended to grant. If it 

were o&erwise, they would produce the record of 

any one such grant that they have ever made to the 

Univemi clergy of any nation. But religion, true or false, as 

reverence . . , • • i i i» n ^i • • 

lor mini- it IS derotion paid by Pagans as well as Christians to 
li^on! '*" that divinity which they acknowledge, (whether they 
comprehend it or no,) so the ministers of that devo- 
tion (whether Druids or Flamens, or by whatsoever 
style or appellation they were caUed) always found 
a respect and reverence from the people, who looked 
upon them as better acquainted widi and more fa- 
voured by those deities ^hich they were all bound to 
worship. And upon this ground (as much founded 
iin nature as any prospect or inclination to religion 
is) at the first dawning of Christianity, the same per- 
sons upon whom its doctrines made impressicm in 
•any nation had, in the same instant, a singular esteem 
<of and regard for those who preached it to them^ as 
men sent and employed by God himself; and they 
had no sooner the least apprehension of the joys of 
heaven than they had all imaginable deference to 
those who would shew them the way thither. TUs 
was the foundation of all the glorious succ^ses which 
jdie Apostles themselves had in all their labours ; and 
-the persons qualified and sent by them over all the 
world found the same regard from all to whom God 
gave his grace, to believe what th^ said, and to be 
advised and instructed by them ; and though Chris- 
.tianity did not then in its infancy nor (God help 
ufl !) ever since do its work so perfectly, that tibey 
who were converted to the beUef of its doctrine did 
equally practise the obligations of it ; yet the persom 

who 
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who instructed them, the preachers themselves, ap- CHAP. 

peared men of great endowments, of unparalleled ^— - 

piety and virtue; men of the most unblemished lives^ 
who they saw every day lay down those lives in the 
defence and maintenance of the truth of that doc- 
trine which they preached, against all the tempts^- 
tions of interest and worldly advantages ; and for 
which they could receive no benefit or recompence 
but what they were to receive in another world. The 
consideration and view of this, with the brightness 
of their manners, wrought so much upon all who 
were converted by them, that they looked upon them 
as inferior only to him whose messengers they were ; 
and were so transported with reverence to their per- 
sons that they gave up their lives by their exam-* 
pies, disposed their estates by their directions, built 
churches by their advice, and in all things which 
concerned their fortunes so totally referred it to their 
determination, that all other judicatories ceased, and 
nobody was looked upon as a good Christian or an 
honest man that would not refer any difference he 
had had with any neighbour to the judgment of the 
clergy. And that they might not be disturbed in or 
diverted from intending wholly all offices of piety 
and charity, they were exempted from all imposi- 
tions and charges whatsoever, and had all such privi- 
leges granted to them as die primitive devotion and 
simplicity thought requisite for such excellent per- 
sons. 

'Hiis extraordinary virtue and piety in the first Pnviicgcf 
jdantei's of the Christian religion was (as hath been upon them 
4aid) the true foundation and original of all the rights Je, c^n^ 
and privileges of the Church and the clergy ; and as^JJ^^^ 
loon a» Constsantine was converted, he confirmed all 9®n»«an. 

' tint. 
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CHAP, the liberties and privileges of which th^ Church aiid 

'■ — churchmen were possessed before from the voluntary 

devotion of the people, and added new and important 
concessions to them, and ordained that the clergy 
should be judges in all causes whatsoever though of 
never so temporal a nature : and so, probably by his 
example and that they might be more acceptable to 
him, as soon as ever any prince became Christian 
(though it appeared not in any other actions of his 
life or manners) he was very active and solicitous 
Churches for the building of Churches, (which many impious 
"" men did,) and immediately confirmed all the old and 
granted new privileges to the Church and to all ec- 
clesiastical persons ; by which they then came to 
have a title to all they claimed which could not be 
shaken by their original founders, when the first zeal 
that begat it was exceedingly decayed, and when the 
views of churchmen grew as notorious as their pru- 
dence and piety had been eminent. This is manifest 
by the records which are yet left with all the nations 
who were first Christian, between which (at what 
distance soever they were) there seemed a corre- 
spondence or rather ^n instinct and sympathy dic- 
tated from nature in the joint reverence they had for 
their clergy, who were in all places assigned to a 
principal part in the government of all kingdoms and 
states, and quickly obtained in most of the provinces 
Clergy be- of EuTopc the stilc and appellation of the third estate. 
SIm tttttc '^^ g^ve them a great ascendant in the government, 
'°iS^ which together with their faculties made theni very 
Europe, neccssary and of signal authority with the crown it- 
self. Nobody can believe that this prerogative wa» 
granted to them by the Pope, who doth not yet pre- 
tend to any such power, even in those regions which 

are 
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arc newly converted, and in some degree by his own CHAP, 
missionaries, but that it was settled in the first con ■ — 



^tution or institution of all Christian governments, 
as necessary to the peace and security of it ; and 
when they had that, they were not capable of receiv- 
ing any addition of benefit from the Popes, but were 
always very vigilant and jealous upon the first visible Jealous of 
improvement of their power, that the Popes might power, 
not invade their interests, and rob them of those 
advantages which they had never conferred upon 
them. 

I wish it were in my power to conceal the too soon Comiptio* 
decay of this primitive affection and zeal for thcgy. 
Church and religion ; or to shew that it proceeded 
not from the decay of learning and virtue in the cler- 
gy, and from their eminent ignorance and the im- 
probity of their lives, which made too much haste to 
pull down or deface the memory and the monuments 
of their predecessors* sincerity and merit : so that 
the power and authority which the people had first 
given, and the princes afterwards confirmed, grew 
grievous and even odious to their founders and bene- 
factors. Though there was in truth no age in which 
there were not in every Christian region some pre- 
lates and other clergymen of that extraordinary and 
transcendant knowledge, (for the dark times in which 
they lived,) and that singular perfection and integrity 
in their lives, which still uphold the credit and repu- 
tation of the purity of the religion they professed ; 
yet the scandalous laziness and ignorance and ini- 
quity of others (even of some Bishops as well as of 
the common and inferior clergy) did so much dis- 
credit it, that the power of the Church and the clergy 
seemed more active in disturbing and almost dissolv- 

P3 ing 
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CHAP, ing the practice of religion and the peace and t«ua* 
-« ^— quillity of kingdoms than it had formerly been in 



the establishing the one or composing the other $ 

neither was there any seditious attempt against the 

sovereign power in any country, nor any unjust and 

tyrannical encroachment and oppression upon tho 

peace and quiet of the subject, to which the clergy 

did not contribute too much. 

charic • Charlcs the Great himself (when he had done sa 

tl^cci" gr^t things and had settled his own authority and 

the Papal the Pope's according to his wish in Italy) was sensi- 

authonty *^ . " , , •' ^ 

into France, ble of this temper or distemper in France and all his 
other dominions. The assemblies of the clergy (which 
they called councils, and were often called by the 
bishops or metropolitans without so much as the pri- 
vity of the kings) had usurped or exercised a veiy 
extraordinary jurisdiction, and assumed a power of 
judging in cases of all natures as if there had been 
no other judicatory in the kingdom. Nor was this 
latitude of authority always applicable to the King's 
purposes, but did as often thwart his designs as ad- 
vance them. To remedy these excesses this great 
£mperor could not find a better expedient dian 
-by introducing a superior ecclesiastical power into 
France, which with his help might control that of 
his own bishops ; and to this he found less opposi- 
tion in his dominions in Germany, where our coun- 
tryman Boniface (as hath been said before) had with 
the elements of religion infused such a reverence 
The Ger- towards the Bishop of Rome that the ecclesiastics 
^^ a^n^2b^had signed an engagement in writing, by which they 
©r^'^c*^ were not only obliged to preserve the catholic &itb. 
Church of but also to remain united and obedient to the Roman 
Ac Pope. Church, and to the Vicar of St. Peter. This was the 

first 
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ttnt dcekration of diat kind diat had been heaid oi chap. 

and embraced by any temporal authority. King Fe* ^— 

phu bis fyAiety when he had gotten the upper hand 
of all his enemies^ (towards which he had committed 
and countenanced horrible outn^esj and intended, 
k> place himself in the throne^ (which his &ther ne« 
TW durst attempt^) yet could not rely upon the af- 
fection of the bishops of France, who were chosen by 
dieir chapters as the abbots were by their monks. So 
tiiat though the King^s recommendation found usually 
much respect in tho«e promotions, yet they had not 
so much dependance upon the crown as they a(W* 
wards came to have; and therefore before Pepin 
would accept the crown, which the convention of the 
states offi^ed to settle upon him, and to depose Chil^ 
deric thdr King, he made use of the Pope's benignity 
fin* a di^)ensation of that oath of fidelity which him* 
self had taken to his King, and likewise for absolving 
all the subjects from their obedience; both which 
the Pope very cheerfully granted and performed, and 
likewise declared Childeric to be unfit and incompe-* 
tent to govern. Over and above this, when he came 
into Italy, Stephen the Second crowned and conse* 
crated with his own hands P^in and his two sons ; 
exhorting the Frendi to pay them all fidelity, and 
exoommunicating them from that veiy time in ca^ 
diey should ever choose any King but of that race ; 
which stupen^Mis proceeding, never before heard of, 
terrified much all the smidl neighbour princes and 
their bishops and clei^. And now the Emperor 
(after repeating and confirming all the generous acts 
his fisither had performed on the behalf of the Church, 
and adding so many favours to them himself, and . 
being made Emperor and his eldest spn crowned 

F 4 ' King 
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CHAP. King of Italy^ and the investiture of all bishoprica 
•< '- — being granted to him, and upon the matter the do^ 



nation of the Popedom itself) had all assurance that 
he might make what use he would of tlie power and 
greatness he had conferred upon the Pope without 
any apprehension that himself or his posterity might 
receive any prejudice from it: and therefore the more 
to gratify Pope Adrian the First and to introduce his 
authority into France, (which he thought he could 
limit as he found it convenient,) at his return from 
his fourth journey into Italy brought back with him 
The Gfego- into France the Gregorian office, and the liturgy or 
and mass mass which was then in use at Rome, and wished to 
MiSFnwicc.a'>olish the service that had been always used in the 
Gallican Church: but this change met with very 
great difficulties, and begot very severe persecutions 
against the old Gauls, who resolved to defend and 
maintain their ancient service without any conaidera*- 
tion of the Pope's injunction. 

Without doubt, if Charles the Great had used that 
providence for the future which might have been ex- 
pected from so great an Emperor, he might have very 
well secured his own dominions from being ever in*^ 
vaded by the ecclesiastical authority, though he had 
raised it to that height ; and he had the example of 
that line which was extirpated to exalt his Cither to 
the crown, to shew him how the power and greatness 
of it were to be preserved ; or rather how much it 
would be inevitably weakened and unavoidably dis- 
solved, which was as useful an instruction. Clovis, 
the first Christian King, afler he had by his exenn 
plary industry and courage (and without any restraint 
from his religion or justice) enlarged his dominions 
to a much greater extent than what had descended 

to 
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to him^ thought he could not leave a better testunony c !( ap« 

and record of his having been a great King than by '- — 

making his territories support Ihe state and dignity 
of fimr kings after his decease ; snd so having four 
90fs»y he made th^oi every one a King in his large do- 
minions, which would well have provided for the 
greatness of one and the security of the rest. To one 
he gave the kingdom of Metz with Austrasia, to an- 
other the kingdom of Orleans^ to a third the kin^om ) 
of Paris, and the fourth was the King of Soissons. 
So diat every <me had enough to cherish the love of 
empire, and to foment jealousies of each other, and 
none of them enough to secure it from the power 
of ill neighbours nor their own invasion of one an- 
other. They began presently to welter in each other^s 
faJood ; and the eldest quickly subduing the second, 
the other two united to defisnd themselves ; and this 
unnatural temper raged throughout the whole race 
till all the virtue of them was spent and the Une ex- 
tinguished in Childeric, by which Pepin got the 
crown. 

Charlemagne now after all his wonderftil actions^ charie. 
when he had utterly extinguished the empire of the^^^ 
Lombards in Italy, (which had continued for tiie^^P**^'- 
ffjpeioe dP above two hundred years to the infinite da- 
mage and disinherison of the Emperor, but to the 
advancement of the Pope, who gained somewhat of 
all men's losses, yet under mortification enough,) was 
himself crowned Kii^ of Italy by the Archbishop of 
Milan ; whereby he had a dominion in Italy itself 
much superior to that of the Pope after all his boun- 
ty to him : besides that all the other princes, to most 
G^ whom he had ^ven or enlarged their principali- 
ties, were at his devotion. After he had received the 

im- 
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CHAP, imperial crown he did providently enough to cause 
' — his son Pepin, though not his eldest, to be crowned 



King of Italy; but not so providently in causing 

his third son Louis to be crowned King of Aqut- 

taine, which made himself less King in France tiian 

he was before : whereas he had not the less power 

oyer Italy though Pepin was crowned King; of 

which latter he had sufficient evidence by the death 

of Pope Adrian, when Leo the Third was made choice 

Leo ni. of to succeed him, who first applied to the Emperor 

l^perorforfor his approbation, and sent the keys of St. Peter*s 

^ppro- cjuj^pci^ ^^ ^ desire that some person might come 

to Rome to receive the oath of fidelity to the Empe* 

ror fix)m that city. 

The great misfortune and oversi^t of this great 
Emperor was, that when he had lived to bury his son 
Pepin, (who was a great prince and equal to the 
charge he had,) and Ukewise to see his eldest son 
Charles dead, so that Lewis (whom he had before 
crowned King of Aquitaine without any visible da- 
mage to himself) remained now his eldest son, and 
worthy to inherit whatsoever he should leave behind 
him, he nevertheless chose to make Bernard, the 
bastard son of Pepin, and a boy of twelve or thirteen 
years of age. King of Italy ; with such a dependanee 
however upon his uncle as was Uke to restrain him 
from giving him any o£fence. 
stepheniv. The Italian writers would persuade us that Charle* 
li^ ^ mi^e before his death released the obligation he 
had upon the election of the Popes ; but they {nx>- 
duce no evidence of it, and the contrary appears by 
the proceeding of his successors : for Ludovicus Pius 
(whom the French called Le Debonnaire) succeeded 
Charles the Great, and Stephen the Fourth succeeded 

Leo,. 
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Iiecs iumI was compelled to go into France to the £m« CHAP. 

peror to desire his help to put him into possession of — 

his bishopric, and would not at that time confer a 
bishopric that was fallen in Italy till the Emperor 
gave his approbation as a right belonging to him. 

Paschal the First was the next Pope, and thePwchaii 
hundredth from St. Peter ; and he was no sooner 
chosen but the people compelled him (or he was wil- 
ling to be compelled) to assume and exercise the of- 
fice, without sending to the Emperor for his appro- 
bation; which be excused afterwards by his ambassa- 
dors to the Emperor, laying the whole fault upon 
the passi<m of the people, whom he durst not dis- 
please : and the good Emperor was so well satisfied 
that he released that right of approbation to the The right of 
Church ; and, to imitate the piety of his father and reined tT 
grandfather, granted the islands of Corsica Sardinia ^^^^j^ 
and Sicily to St. Peter and his successors, which the^^*!^'*- , 
most catholic Kiiig doth not believe that St. Peter 
will be offended with him for detaining. But not- 
withstanding the release which Ludovicus Pius had 
giTCQ of his right of approbation, it seems he did not 
intei^ to divest himself of all kind of authority with 
rdference to the elections^ for when Gregory the 
Fourth was chosen Pope, upon some surmises which 
were cast abroad the Emperor sent to Rome to exa- 
mine whether the election were canonically made or 
not, aisd being satisfied proceeded no farther. 

But yet this good Emperor (who the French his-^ Appeals to 
torians say would have been a better Bishc^ or Ab-iowod by 
bot than he was a King) was so totally addicted to*""- 
reform the Church by reforming the clergy, (which 
in truth stood in great need of it, and towards which 
he asked no other body^s assistance,) that be was not 

provi- 
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CHAP, provident enough to ^secure even that government.: 
' — but the licence which had been so many years con- 
tracting was grown to that excess in the superior as 
well as inferior clergy, that they could not bear that 
measure of severity which he thought necessary tp 
apply for the reformation, and so they devised all 
the ways they could to lessen his authority in the 
Church and to disturb his afiairs abroad, in order 
that he should not have so much leisure to inquire 
into their extravagancies and enormities. And in 
this combination they found a concurrence irom 
many of the great nobility, who did not think the 
King^s constitution agreeable to their designs, nor 
their condition secure under his rigid inquisition* 
Towards the first, Charlemagne, who always valued 
himself upon the notoriety of his affection to reli- 
gion, desired to increase the power and reverence to 
the Bishops, that they might have the people the 
more at their devotion ; and to that purpose he re- 
vived a law that Constantine had made, (and which 
my author says may be found in the sixteenth book 
of the Theodosian code,) which permits either of the 
parties that hath a suit depending before the secular 
judges to carry the cause before the Bishops, whether 
the other consent or not, and that their arUtrement 
shall be binding and admit no appeal. This as it 
had given great reputation to the Bishops in the be- 
ginning, and in respect of their integrity had as 
much pleased the people, so when the Bishops were 
now grown lazy ignorant and corrupt, it brought no 
less scandal upon the Church, and raised equal dis- 
content in the subjects : and their delays corruption 
and injustice grew so visible, that the parties con- 
cerned, upon the manifest iniquity of the judgments 

would 
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vroxdd appeal to the metropolitan; where, finding CHAP, 
not a remedy to the disease, appeals were quickly — — — 
after carried to Rome, contrary to the express terms 
of the law. This was the first door that was opened 
to let the jurisdiction of Rome to enter into France ; 
nor did Lewis care to shut it, being willing to curb 
and reform his own Bishops and clei^ by any expe- 
dient, without any apprehension that himself or his 
successors should receive any damage from that ex- 
cess. 

The other stratagem was more effectual for theimpriio». 
present, and the mischief and danger thereof wasS^S 
sooner discovered; though the consequence of fhe|^J|^jJ* 
former, which was not then discerned, produced in*^y« 
succeeding time worse effects. The discontented party, 
whereof a great many remained in the court and near 
the person of the King, found means to work upon 
the youth and levity of poor Bernardo King of Italy, 
(who had by this time attained to the age of eighteen 
years or thereabouts,) and persuaded him that the 
whole kingdom of France and the empire itself did 
of right belong to him as being the son of Pepin, 
who was older brother to Lewis: and to compass 
their designs the more easily they held correspond- 
ence with the Emperor bf the East, and were willing 
to introduce his authority into Italy, which would 
easily extinguish the power of the Western, and 
which made the conspiracy much the more dan- 
gerous. Lewis having discovered the whole design 
before it was ripe, lost no time for the preventing it; 
and though the unfortunate Bernardo had provided 
and assigned some troops to guard the passages of 
the Alps, the Emperor's forces no sooner approached 
than the others fled and dispersed themselves ; and 

the 
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CHAP, the poor King and all the conspirators were seized 
I — upon by such a consternation, that they abandoned 
all other hope than in the clemency of the Emperor ; 
at whose feet they made too much haste to cast them- 
selves, before he had recovered himself of the dismal 
apprehension he was in, especially upon the project 
of calling in the Emperor of Constantinople, who 
had given over all thoughts of the West and had 
lived in very good intelligence with his father and 
himself. And so the humiUty of their application 
wrought nothing upon him ; but he caused them all 
to be arrested and cast into prisons, and without any 
delay their process to be made ; upon which the se- 
culars were all condemned to die, and the Bishops 
were degraded and confined to one monastery : som^ 
of the principal of the other underwent the rigour of 
the sentence and were publicly executed, and otheri 
had their eyes burned out, of which the poor Ber* 
nardo himself and two of the other best qualified 
died within three days. 

The nature of the Emperor was so changed upon 
the discovery of this treason against him, and with 
the severity he thought himself obliged to exercise, 
that he was jealous of every body, and caused his 
natural brothers the bastards of his father, who were 
many, to be all shaved and put into monasteries 
to prevent their falling into the like temptations ; 
and chased others, abbots and great men whom he 
suspected, till they left the realm. But after some 
recollection, or the loud clamour and curses of the 
people, he so much repented his cruelty to his ne- 
phew, (a youth then of nineteen years of age and a 
King,) that the remorse of it broke his mind and 
disquieted him to the end of his life. And yet how 

bar- 
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faiuiiwoas soever, this was no new example; for, both €HAP. 
ia that age and in that which went before it and in — — — 
«oine that followed after it, many princes who were 
taken prisoners in war^ and whose liberty was thought 
dangerous to those who took them, were not only 
secretly murdered and assassinated, but some were 
exposed to process and had their heads cut off upon 
public scaffolds in the sight of the people* 

The Emperor grew every day more and more af- 
flicted with the sense of what he had done ; and to 
that d^ree that he Qiadewconfession to the Bishops 
and took penance pubUcly in the presence of all the 
peopde; and that he might ais far as was possible 
undo the injustice he had done, he permitted his bas- 
tard brothers to go out of the monastery, and re^ 
called those whom he had violently driven out of the 
kingdom, and received them into his fitvour, and em- 
ployed them in his councils. He continued however 
sjtill in this agony ; and being tossed to and fro by 
the tempest of his mind, he took a vengeance upon 
•himBelf diat non^ of his enemies could have con- 
trived. His wife whom he much loved was now 
dead, and had left him three sons, Lotaire Pepin and 
Xewis; and upon this new fit of melanchoUc, he 
xraused XiOtaire the eldest to be made King of Italy, 
and associated him with himself in the empire; Pepin 
\m aeeond wn he made King of Aquitaine; and 
l^ewia hia third son King of Bavaria. 

Shortly after, upon a new affection, as all his a^ 
kc&ms were very violent, he married again and had 
aAOther son^ Charles, whom at the age of six years he 
made Kio^ of Rhesia ; which gave his other three 
scms such a jealousy of the great power that his new 
wife appeared to have with or ove^ him, that from 

that 
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CHAR that time he had aevw any quiete hut his mm §mt 
:— made war upon ^aeh oltier and theti ufMm him until 



they had very near deposed him a 4o that 
weakened himself by dividii^: hif. power and domi- 
nions amongst them, his reputation waa lik«w«ae ioa- 
sened in all places; all parties making addreas»«gcivt 
each other to the Pope; who, though he wm wdurjr 6f 
the authority the Emperor Iwd in Rome, tmi^^mAmf 
the distracted condition he was in, and 'had made 
great use of it to improve hia own power inFiaiiae^ 
' which he had cunningly introduced {and ntui witkflMt 
the King's connivance if not bia eoasetit) upon tbe 
in&my of the clergy, yet forbore^ -to deanjr.^lU^g 
publicly to incense the King, but ai^peaitd ta d4 all 
offices towards the reconciling the royal £|mily ; moA 
som^ agreement there was made and lome^tefMioa 
in the partition^ Pepin his second sop being deod^tand 
his son Pepin^ a boy of fourteen years or theveafeewl^ 
challenging the kingdom of Aquit^ane, whiA hiai Ae- 
ther died possessed of. • >vj 
Dwthand Shortly after Louis le BebonnaiM eii4ed* toa^ jgw i 
i/mb le blesome reign, having been Emperor and naeiauDkjdf 
2^°' France twenty seven years; a man of vsotfy i«aba|p|i)r 
parts, learned and heartily incUned to religion atid yi^ 
tue, but capable by the softness of bis nature to l»4ih 
verted and misled from the obligations ofeitbar^tlMsKkfr 
was imputed to his too much hearkeiung to^ecelfsiib- 
tics ; and yet he left his. Gallican Church d^pnwdiif 
many of her privileges, and all .other his domimito 
in worse state by mudti than he had received lhQ«U!i 
wmbe- Lotaire his eldest son succeeded in the OBpifie 0mi 
tiiie uid was likewise King of Italy, Pepin, the son of Pgpwii^ 
ibln. who was second son of Lewis, was King of AqaitaiMfi 
Louis the third son was King of Germany; ai|4. 

Charles 
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jQutfks die son bjr the second wife (who was after- chap. 
#vds eaHed Charles ihe Bald) was upon the re^ '• — 



ctlialioli between Lotaire and his father made 
Kaiig of Bvrgimdy and of Neustria wtih the consent 
•ad i^probatimi of Lotaire; which Lewis at his death 
fnt 1^ in mind of and conjared him to observe it 
Bat he^ as weH upon the advantage of being Emperor 
mrmi being elder brother^ reftised to observe any act 
dasK bf ills fiither, or any contract made by himself 
«r with his own consent, and challenged his supe- 
wimitf <MFer diem all, and that they should submit all 
*D Ihki ; whidi they as positively refused, and pre^ 
fMOd to^ raise armies for their defence. 

it was tlie year eight hundred and forty when the 
Jbrnepefor Louis le Debonnaire died ; and before the 
e apifatk m of one year his four sons (reckoning Pepin 
m bb fiitbei's place) brought their armies into the field 
MgiedMir to decide the right between them. Pepin ihe 
ma 0f ¥ifpniy being tlie weakest of the four, and ex- 
pecting less courtesy from his younger uncles, joined 

to his dder, Lotaire the Emperor; and the Battle of 



btflde WM fou^ with so great ardour that the like ^^*^^' 
hud never been then done since the foundation of the 
f^nch monarchy, for there was above one hundred 
men killed upon the place, besides what 
afterwaitls of their wounds. The victory fell to 
Ae two younger brothers, who used it with great hu- 
auttnty, and forbore to prosecute it, with hope that 
tiiere aofight be no more blood spilt But Lotaire the 
Enperof and Pepin his nephew had thus time to ga- 
new armies, and Pepin gave a great defeat to his 
Charles, who would have taken Aquitaine from 
^; but in the end, by the interposition of bishops 
ted odier great nlen> tbey were persuaded to consent 

^ ' Q t© 
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CHAP, to acquiesce in their divisions^ after some alteratioaa 

' — were made for the satisfaction of the humour and 

pretence o£ Lotaire the Emperor, who had Liorraine 
(with a much, larger extent than is now accounted to 
be, part of it) assigned to him« 
Kvision of Jhis division of the dominions, which when united 

the empire , , 

and its con- had prcscrvcd the dignity of the Emperor and had. 

Mquences. ^^^ j^j^^ generally obeyed in Italy France and Ger- 
many^ so that the Church and State were kept withia 
their regular limits, had still been and was now more 
atte^ided with a division and separation of the afibc^ 
tions of the people of Germany Gaul and Italy, which 
grew into factions jealousies and animosities against 
each other, and to have less fidelity towards their 
several princes. And at this time the Dznm and 
Normans (both Pagans) increased their inroads into 
Neustria and Brittany; and the Saracens infested 
thpse parts which lay next Arragon, and made in* 
c^rsions over the Alps into Italy, from whence the 
Emperor had been compelled to draw a great part 
of his forces after thq battle of Fontenay between, 
the four brothers, wherein such a vast number had 
been kjUed. Being thus weakened in all parts and 
all persons being made a prey to those who were 
strongest, the noblemen and gentlemen themaehres 
of France betook themselves to the same ecmrse of 
life, a^d lived upon what they got by plunder,. and 
took from those who were as ready to take from 
them or at least were too weak to resist them. la 
these disorders Pepin behaved himself so ill, in tha 
debauchery of his manners, and his iU conduct jux 
the defence of his subjects against the invasion of. 
the barbarians, that the great lords of the oountry^ 
seized upon his person^ and delivered him into thn, 

iianda 
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hands of his uncle Charles, (who had himself nar- chap. 
rowly escaped the same fate, being liable to the same ■ 



rfeproaches,) who caused him to be shaved and in- 
closed in a monastery, and became thereby possessed 
of Aquitaine and all that his nephew had been 
master of. There remained therefore now only Lo- 
taire the Emperor (who associated his son Lewis 
with him in thie empire) and Lewis and Charles: 
and shortly after the Emperor Lotaire, being an in- 
constant man, and tired with the disorders and vi- 
cissitudes of the times he lived in, gave over his im- 
perial crown tb his son Lewis, and retired from the 
world into a monastery, where within a few months 
after he departed this life, which was about the year 
eight hundred fifty-five. 

Whatever the Emperor Ludovicus Pius released Lewis ii. 
to the Pope, his grandson Ludovicus the Second it 
seems believed the power still remained in him, by 
his sending two ambassadors, aft:er Benedict the 
Third was chosen, to approve the election : and I do 
riot find but the Pope was glad of it, for it supported 
Win against a competitor; besides that in those 
times the Pope's authority was ever and anon con- 
tested by thefllshop of Ravenna ; and the successor 
of Benedict, Pope Nicholas the First, had great trou- 
iJte by it, arid much contention with the eastern Ca- 
thoHes upon the point of images, insomuch that in 
the end of his time or the beginning of his successor 
Adrian the Second, the council at Constantinople 
condemned P6p6 Nicholas and all that adhered to 
hhn in the use of images. This signal opposition in' 
so Catholic a point the Pope could no otherwise 
i&aster than by courting Basilius, who being favourite 
tb the Emperor of Constantinople Michael the Third, 
^ c a foully 
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C ft A P. foully murdered his' mastdr and so made hims^ff 
■ Emperor, aiid to endear himself to the Pope cialled 

another council at Constantinople which condemned 
the former and justified the use of images, for wWcH 
a very good Spanish historian gives him this testis 
mony, *^ Era Basileo muy buen Christitmo y Catho- 
^* Uco, y sobre manera devoto de la Igksia Romtma ^'^ 
Extinction AftcT Lcwis the Second was dead, and Charles the 

of the line 

of Cbarie- Bald fais uuck took the empire upon him, (thOugH 
"***"** his elder brother Lewis was then alive,) Pope Jo*iti 
the Eighth^ without any consideration of .matter rf 
right, adhered to Charles the Bald; and after hfa 
death (Lewis and Charles being in competition fbt 
the empire) the Pope first declared himself littr 
Lewis ; upon which the people of Rome adhering t0t 
Charles arose and imprisoned the Pope^ who maktfig 
an escape fled into France and there crowned Lewis 
Emperor. But Charles in the mean time making 
haste to Rome, and causing himself to be crowned 
there, assumed likewise the title of Emperor ; whidi 
the Pope no sooner knew, than, finding tliat Lewi* 
was like to prove the weaker, he made all the hMl6 
he could to Rome^ revoked the declaration he had 
formerly made on the behalf cS Leifi^s, and with 
great solemnity again crowned Charles E^peroi*^ 
Thus the great divisions and bloody wars which felt 
out amongst the children and progeny of CharleA 
the Great, and his whole line being expired withitt 
ninety years, (for Carolus Crassus was the kst, and 
was deposed when Amolphns was made EmpeiicKr,) 
the Emperors wanted leisure and power and repute^ 
tion to look after the Church and the regular govern^ 

< Ulricas en Yida de HadriaAQ li. 

ment 
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moat thereof ; and the Popes grew so much to un- chap. 



dervalue them, that Adrian the Third declared, that^^^^^ 
it did not and could not appertain to the right of thep«rore* 

T. 1 1 . It. /•"ght of ap- 

J^mperors to make any approbation to the election of proving the 

^1 Ti electioji of 

tbe.Popea. Popcsdc 

. It was about thia time (or not many years before) "*^' 
tbat^ur King Ethelwolf, a prince more given to de-i^'^^^i^j 
ration than action, after he had spent a good par^ ^^bTthr^^' 
}^ revenue for many years in buildinff churd^s andP""<^®^ 
tonoamg monasteries in his own kingdom, granted chj. 
W annuity of three hundred matins to be disposed of 
m pious wes at Rome, and went thither twice in 
person, and carried his younger son Alfred with 
himy whom Pope Leo the Fourth anointed, as if pre- 
aag^ng that he should be king. The Roman writers 
9)(H> say that he gave that grant of one penny upoi| 
^ery head <^ his subjects to be paid once in the year 
to the Pope, which was afterwards called Peter* 
femee ; but they say this (which they uncivilly called 
tiibmiumy whereas it could be only whenever it b^un 
ilpemosyna) had its original long before this time, 
awi that it was first given by Ina and then confirmed 
by Od upon both their first conversions, and there^ 
1^ they tiiink that it is a sacrilege that it is still 
d^^ned hrom payment. But neither of those kings 
nor Ethelwolf hknself had any power to lay any^ 
fueh impositioQ, they being all of them but private 
princes, kings of the Heptarchy, (which governments 
were dbK>rtly dissolved,) and it could be only an ear- 
nest of their own particular charity,, towards the dis* 
tfSimtion of which all new converts were most in* ' 
cljned in the infancy of their Cluristianity. And the 
same temper we may still observe in all converts to 
tins day; for we seldpm see any men to change their 
5 - « 3 reUgion 
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CHAP, religion from ih^t m which they have been bom jukd 
bred, but in the inetmnt of their eonversion they icoti- 



tract a wonderfiil warmth and zeal for the religicm 
they are ^ newly acquainted withy and an equal fifircf- 
ness and animosity against that which they are de- 
parted from ; as if they could not enough manifest 
the sincerity of their conversion^ and the delight 
they take in the diange^ if they do not say and do 
somewhat which sdber people of that faith whii^ 
they have now put on do neith^ use nor think them- 
nelves obliged to do. And we have reason to beli«He 
that tliose princes before mentioned were a lit^e 
transported with this distemper; or else (neither of 
them acknowledging any dependance upon tfae Bi- 
shop of Rome, as neitiier of them did) they would 
not have chosen thoBe seasons to have visited Rcmie 
and to offer their devotions there, when both the 
manners and impiety of that f^ce were notorious 
throughout the world, and the Popes themselvea eciL- 
oeedingly contemned both at home and abroad* ' 
Enormides As ^is was a time when the empire was so much 
graces of lesscued, and the persons of the Emperors in little 
^ri^^ esteem, so (God knows) the Popes got nothing ^f 
y^J^J^*" what the Emperors loat either in reputation or inteN 
to Gregory est ; but grew themselv^es to be so much undervalued 
and contemned, espedally in Rome and Italy, that 
there passed above oiie hundred years (that iA from 
the time of Formosus who was before the year j»iie 
hundred to the time of Gregory the Fiflh^ wfai^h 
was about the year one thousand, in which. tiitae 
there was one and thirty Popes, or thereabouts) 
wherein there will not be found above two or^thlfe 
Popes of virtue or r^mtation, and scarce imy.ode 
^tion done or pretended to by any of |JMm which 

can 
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fmm he made a precedentOF mstaace for anj one CHAP. 
thing they now eiaim in temporal or sprritual juri»- 



ibctioti. And if the Christian religion had not been 
wajiported by the learning piety and virtue of the bi^ 
ibops in other parts of the woiid, it had feeea discre- 
dited if not utterly lost at Rome; there being sp 
many prodigioas and in&mous wickednesses done in 
that time by the several Popes, or much the major 
part of thffoa^ aud all the holiness of their predeoes^ 
oars being so much discredited by their extratagant 
impieties ; one condemning all the acti<«i8 of his 
ppedecessor, as Stephen the Sixth did of Formosus, 
and declared all the bishdps maidie by him to be lay ; 
attd as John the Ninth did the like to Stephen^ con- 
demning all his decrees and causing the •council to 
be burnt that had condemned Formosus; that no 
Catholic reads their lives without <^n detestation : 
and all must confess that in so many years the Bi- 
shopa of Rome were very unhappy conservator of 
the integrity of Christian religion, and that it was 
impossible that the people of that age could have that 
reverence for them in their hearts, as must be due 
to the Vicar of Christ and Head of the Universal 
Church. 

Bfttiy of these Pqpes were thrown into prison by John x. 
die people, and some put to death there ; as John 
the Tenth, who after he had beaten the Mooi*s in se- 
vetal battles and taken Naples (as he was a very 
good ganeml) was taken himself by the Earl of Gui- 
do, and hsm^ or at least strangled in prison^ others 
wore put into monasteries by the people; and one 
(Stqriien the£i^& or the Ninth, for he is reckoned^^ 
both in several Pontificals) was become so exceeding 
odkut «ttd contemptible, that a particular gentleman 

4 set 
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CHAP, set upon him in the streets^ Mid.oiftt bim ^otdp dm 
'" — fece and noie with his sword, aad-diefiguredhim in 



' 9uob a manner that^ though h^ reigsed above a yc 

or two i£t&c^ he newr oame onAof doors^ or ebcwed 

his visage to any. His next succestor but two^ Jobs 

John xn. the Twelfth^ was from the b0ur of his eleetion looked. 

upon as one cboBen by ^uborni^ion briberies and 

threats^ and abhorced by the people ; he cut off the. 

noses and the right hands and put out the eyesiof 

several cardinals for finding fault and complaining to 

the Emperor of him ; and the Emperor Otho the 

Second coming afterwards to Rome called a oountpil 

in which this Pope was reprehended for his dissohite 

life ; which working no reformation in him, the car^i 

dinaLs and the people besought the £mperor to den 

pose hini« which was done accordingly, and Lao the 

Leovm. Eighth diosen in liis place, wha was held for the 

true and lawful Pope, The Emperor however waa 

no sooner departed Rome than the people aroae, 

drove Leo out of Rome^ and called in Johnagain^ 

who was afterwards (and af^ he had reigned ninfi 

years) found by a gentli^nan of B^NOie widi his wif^ 

and killed upon tbe {dace« After his death Benediot 

Benedict V. the Fifth was tumultuously chosen in his plac^ in so 

much as the Emperor was compelled to make anoiiier 

journey to Rome, where afler the people had suffered' 

many miseries in a siege, they were compelled s^aia - 

to acknowled^ Leo, and to deliver up Benedict iato^. 

the hands of the Empevor, who carried him withihim 

Revival of into G^mauy, where he died in prison : asKi at this 

lofs 6^t time the old right was again revived, and it was toiv 

Tng^tte*^ dained in a council at Rome that to the B^p^rop 

election of ^^^ [^g successors thc oght of approbation of the 

election pf the Popes did and should always brinng^ 

John 
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Jolui tbe Thirteenth rocct^ed Leo^ and though! he chap. 
re^nsd sewn yearshe was so fmr fmm being looked ^ 



upon with reverence, tbit he W» teken priscmerbjr''"" ""'' 
the Pr d fci ct of Rome^ attd shut up m the ea^de of St. 
Avgidb above elevien monti^ ; and his imfiiediate 
sudoflssor Baotechet the Sixths Upon a difftrenoe with^***^ 
a {Muptieutar kni^t ef Rome, (I think thejp? caH his 
name Gintius,) was taken prisonet l^ him, and after* 
wank hanged ; and this was about the time of our 
Edward: the Confesaon 

Qiegory the Fifth, whom we mentioned as the^i««8wyv. 
o utsa i k i of that hundned years of licence and infiony; 
beeause he had a great reputation in the world, and 
raiaed the drooping' and diahommred Papaey, lived 
not k>ng enough to establish his own greatness to his 
sueoeseors; fer he reigned but two years, and even 
in- that time was once driven out of Rome by Cri- 
oentius, who declared his election to be void, and to 
be fnade for fear of tihe Emperor, (whose kinsman 
die Pc^ was,) and thereupon diose an Anti-Pope. 
The £mperc»r Otho the T^ird was thereupon forced '^ Rmpc' 
to<brisg a great army into Italy, where he besieged ni. esta. 
Rcnne, caused Cricentins to be cut in pieces, put o^t^^^^ 
the -eyes of the Anti-Pope, and sent him prisoner e^5_ 
into Germany, whene he died; yet in this I9h6rt"»<^^«f 

^ 1 Tfc 1 • . _coioiiatKm 

time OB two years, the P<^, beinga wiae man wmhytbt 
nesT'Of kin to the Emperor, did by ike v^igeanee he^'^ 
had taken uf>on his enemies and the good conjun^ 
tuie he lived in, raise the Papacy to a great heig^ 
and in some respect greater than any of h» prede^ 
cesoors had ever aspired to ; . for the Emperor Otho 
the 'Third (who was imleed a great prince) being^ 
hiflMelf impotent by. nature, and havii^ none <^ his 
fimisly kft.whcnn he desired to make lussueeessory 

ordered 
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C HA P. ordered for the fiiture that in the vacancy cf Hie em- 
pire, «ix princes of Garmany (who have been since 



called Electors) should always make choice of an 
Emperor; and because he would procure the mbre 
reverence utd submission to this new method, atkl 
that it might be settled with the more formality aswi 
ibr tfie better countenance and support of his cousin 
the Pope by so great an addition of honour, he of^ 
dained him a part in tbe ceremony, though not in 
the election of the Emperors ; and that afier the 
Electors had chosen the Emperor he should be' con- 
firmed by die Pope, which gives no more title to the 
Vope of superiority over the Emperor than every 
Efector can challenge because he was one of tfaos^ 
who made him. 

In truth the intention of tins ceremony was prin^ 
ctpally diat the Pope might receive countenanee and 
protection by the Emperor's sometimes resort to 
Rome ; for diat the power and ancient jurisdiction 
was still understood to remain in the Emperor, ap** 

Benedict pcars in few jrears after ; when Benedict the Nintli^ 
after he had reigned six or seven jrears, was for seve- 
ral crimes deposed by the people, and Silvester the 

sorerter iJurJ chosen ; who being by the same people again 
rejected in a short time, witii the consent of Beno- 

John XX. diet, John the Twentieth was chosen ; and he again 

Giegoryvi. cast out, and Gregory the Sixth choaen in his place-; 
upon which Benedict revoked his former consent for 

Four Pbpet John . ^^^d SO all four <^ them assumed the title of 

tocetbcr* 

Popes together, and every one of them exercised the 
jurisdiction severally: whereupon the Emperor Hen* 
ry the Tlurd came to Rome and called a council, 
which declared that neither of die four was worthy 
ckmentiLto be P<^, Mid Clement the Second was tbe» cbosea 

who 
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who ci!y>WBed the Emperor ; and then all iiie dm*g)r CHAr 

apd people of Rome took a soleiiui oath never to« '-^^ 

muk^e any election of a Pope, without the expi^esa li- 
cence of the Emperorn And though Clement was 
>qwckly rebelled against by the people aad poisoned 
lifter the Emperor was gcme, and thoa^ tbey chose 
thereupon, and contrary to their oath, Damasw theDuaaiut 
Second, yet he only Uving three and twenty days, 
they then sent ambassadors to the Emperor to desire 
-him that he would give them a Pope. 

The Ewperor aj^inted Brunua, who thereupon 
called himself Lea tt^ Ninth, and went inmiediatelyLeoix. 
ffom Germany towards Rome, attended and acknotf^ 
ledged for Pope; but true it is when he came into 
Italy, Hildebrand the monk came to him and ai- 
med him not to assume the papacy in that mann^, 
auid without any formahty of election ; and there- 
upon he dimissed his train and went {nivatdy to 
Aome, where he was immecUately chosen by a geneMl 
e^sent^ and had afterwards a great fiaune for sanctity^ 
f>ieii to the doing of mimcles in his life time* In 
hia time (who died about the year a thousand fifiy^ 
four) the Cardinals began to be taken notice of, and 
to be treated with that stile; and about this time 
likewise it was, (or three or four years after,) under 
iStisphen the Ninth, (who was brother to the Duke 
of Lorraine,) that by the de&terity of Cardinal Hil- 
dtlMrand, the Archbishop <^ Milan was p^*Maded to 
-acknowledge the jurisdiction of the Pc^, which hij$ 
piedecessors for full two hundred years upon some 
aaeient exemption had refused to do. 

But before I part from Leo the Ninth, who is in ^^ (^n 

of the Pmw» 

mH their pontifical histories spdcen of as a person of to the tou 
great sincertty, I cannot but take notice of a very"^^^^ 

pretty 
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CHAP, pretty art of his^ and upon a strange occasiofl to 4fh 

— : — - — cliure> " fuod eomiofioiio cem^iiUrum gtmeruimm^ .0f 

^rJTfo^-^^ depasiiia Epivooparum soims eat Baoumi Pimtifii 

priTi^wr^^^ ^^^ This is the most ancirat record they- have 

•hopi. |p pro^re that titkr, so contrary to all farmer pjcapr 

tiee; and very pi^bably no declaration or dakn WM 

hoard oC in. some hundfed of years since; aiHl«an9 

theqpractice hath been contrary to that rule ainceM 

well, as before. A bishop in Africa had writt^ c^ 

letter to this Pope \jdo the NiBth to desire his i^n 

itice and information^ who was the metropoUtan bir 

ih^.in Africa; because^ though there were but ^via 

biffaops at that time alive in all Africa^ which waa 

tlMi held to contain the third part of the worlds 

tin^re was a difierence amongst. them> w1m> was m^ 

^e^pplitaa that had authority and power to call g€4|e-% 

ral ^councils and to depose bishops. This bnU la^ 

laeata that Ghriatianity waa so much decreased and 

declined where it had formerly so much flourished t 

Qommenda him^ ^^^ quia StmcUB Matrk vestrm Eoei^ 

^^JM RomatM aenientiam repikitis ;** and then -tells^ 

him that the Archbishop of Carthage is the metiv>^ 

pobtan of all Africa, and ^^ primus jirchiejusc^Dpu^ 

^^ poft Rommnum Ponif/!cem r but adds, ^^ Hoc autem 

*' nolo (aos JatmU -^ non detere praier setiiiMtmm 

smamiPimti^kis, universmle c^mdMum eeJeirarif mU^ 

Epmopos damnari vel deponii quamvi» emim omm^ 

bm gweralittr AposUkUs dktumsU a Damino^ Qti^B^ 

^ cunque iig^veriiis t» ierroy UgaUs enini tU in^ co^ 

^^&a tamm n^n sine eausa ei spedatiter, etwmmmf^ 

*^ timy dictum est ieato Petro, Tu es Petrus^ ei supep 

^^,Jumc PetroMy &c. : and so he BHigisterially deter^, 

mines and establishes his own authority* And' traly: 

t)iey wexe not carefol em»^ ofthemsi^ves, if^ haiFr. 

^ ing 
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hig sd fifequent opportunities to give judgm^ntft^ on CHAft 

iheir own bebatf, idiey shall ever be without reco^ 1-^ 

to ^proVe l^eir title to whatsoever they have a inind 
fo^ *wben it is veiy probable that no emperor or 
ptiik^ ' eoiieemed ever heard of this grave deoiiion 
tH^ nmby hundred years after it Was made, that iS) 
tUl the BuHarium was printed. It is fo^md in thdThcBuiift- 
ftrsAtome; in which they were not well advised in'*^^"^ 
printing another bull so little before tt^ Which is so 
cdtetrary to it, and ftat is of Pelagius the Second ; 
whereby he condemned the three councils of Con- 
Mantinople, ^ nonjure oonvocati a Johanne Efiswjpo 
^ CofMctntmapoUianOf universaH^ Episeopi^ namefi 
^^ Mi perperetm vrndtcanteT That bull takes notice 
(tf "ttie injury done to St. Peter, to whom our Saviour 
grasited ^^potestatemHgandi tt mtvefHli, ife. p$a eii&m 
^^poieetas m successarOus efus indubktmier ttwuwii^'^ 
iui. but the great ofience was the stile c£ unwersidis, 
*^ NkMus enim PUriareharumy hoc tarn prophan& vo^ 
^ tabklo unquam utaiWy quia si summus Patriartha 
^universaGs eKcitur, PtHriarekarum nomen ceteris de-- 
^ rogtOur s^ Ihe wliole bull contains good learning, 
And is worth ^e reading. But it was no hard mat-' 
ffer irt that time for the Popes to extend their powfer' 
iMl' jurisdiction by the opportunities which were 
dttty iday offisred to them by the neighbour princes ; 
fbi^ in FMnee there were almost as many sovereign 
prineies as there were provinces, and all making war 
ajxm each other, so tiiat he who was called King of 
FVttce had least autiiorit^ there. In the itaean time 
iiw bishops met frequently in councils, in which 
they assumed unlimited jurisdictions, not only in 
(3ontiov»r«ies of right between particular persons, but 
iir eonOradtction to their several pinces; which made 

them 
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CHAP. <iiem resort to Rome, where the Popes were glad of 
■ ' ' — Ml occasions to condemn the privileges of the GulU-" 
otn church, and sometimes excommunicated the hi-' 
shops, who as confidently protested against their 
power even in the decision of matters of faith i as in 
Hinckmar the point of predestination, wherein the learned 
Pope's au- Hmckmar Archbishop of Rheims positively refused 
potnt^r to submit to the Pope^s judgment, and the Pbpe pro-* 
doctrine, ^j^j^^ ^^ farther. 

Victor n. After Leo the Ninth, Victor the Second succeed-' 
ed, who reigned but two years, and then Stej^ien 

8tephenix.the Ninth was elected. It was this Pbpe Stephen 
who went out of Rome towards Florence, and took 
Cardinal Hildebrand with him, and made the cardi- 
nals and the other persons who were to elect (for the 
election wias not yet entirely in the cardinals) take & 
solemn oatii that if he should die before he returned 
to Rome, they would not proceed to any election of 
a new Pope till Cardinal Hildebrand came to them ; 
but before he went out of Rome, Hildebrand pre- 
vailed with the Archbishop of Milan to submit to the 
PopeTs jurisdiction, which his predecessors had Re- 
fused during two hundred years ever to acknow- 
ledge. 

Bencdictx. They at Rome did not observe tiie oatii tiiey bad' 
taken ; as soon as the news came of the death of Ste- 
phen, part of them chose tiie Bishop of Veletri to be 
Pope, who caUed himself Benedict the Tenth ; but 
other of the Cardinals and tiie greater part of the ' 
city went out of Rome to Sienna, and there chose die"* 

NichdatU. Bishop of Florence, who was called Nicholas the Se- 
cond; and he called a council which declared the 
election of Benedict void, who after he had been 
Pope nine months submitted and returned to hirbi^ 
J shoprick. 
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Bbpyijds:. And it was then decreed tbat for the tiiqe CHAP, 
to .came the electicm of all Popes should be made fay. — > 



iho Cardinals only^ and this was about the year one 
* ttiousand and sixty ; but how that decree was after** 
ws^rds observed will appear in its time. 

Pope Nicholas the Second being dead, Alexander Aiezao* 
the Second, who was in the time (^ Wilfiam the 
Conqwror, and who is mentioned in our records and 
of those of France as if he were indeed of great re^^ 
pujtation and authority, succeeded him. 
, Mezeray obsqfves, that from the beginning of the^'J^^J^ 
cijighth age the Popes^ as much <mt of credit as they mentt of 
were^ had found means to wealcen the authority ot ^^^ 
m^n^>oJitans^ by obliging them in a council held at 
Mayence to receive the Pallium necessarily fronL^P^- 
Rome, and to subject themselves and obey the Ro* 
qian Church canonically in all things ; nay mora. 
4ian this, they had spread abroad their patriarchal 
jurisdiction throughout all the West, by necessitating 
the bishops to take their confirmation from thesi, 
for the which they paid a certain right which in time 
converted itself into that which at present is called 
Amiates : but (he says) they never made a greater Annate*, 
breach into the liberties of the Gallican Churchy 
thw when they introduced the belief that no council 
could be assembled without their authority; and 
when after divers attempts to establish their Peip^!!^|^f°*^ 
t^al Vicars in Gaul, they found out the means at 
last to loake their Legates to' be received there^'^sates. 
After they had accustomed the French prdates to 
•nftrr and accej^ their legates, they gained by little 
and little another advantage during the weakness ^{ 
princes, which was to. send their Nuncioa into all 
pwinfseM, although they were never desirsd or called 

upon 
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CHAP, upon to do it; and in a word, when they had once 

'— put on the yoke, Alexander the Second (of whom we 

are now speaking) laid down thid as an undoubted 
Maxim of maxim, '* T^kat the Pope ought to have in his hands 
n. That ^^ the government of all the churchesr This was the 
oughttogo- season and those the artificers (says that excdlent 
SIS^S^ author) by which the Bishops of Rome by degrees 
ascended to their greatness in France ; and we shall 
find the same stratag^ns practised in all other king- 
doms. It may be thought a judgment upon the 
crown of France, that tiiat kingdom which had en- 
tirely given the Pope all the power and i^uthority he 
had, and (by making him a great temporal prince, 
when most of the other princes of Europe by the 
smallness of their dominions and domestic stmg- 
glings were very weak) given him opportunity to in- 
sult upon his neighbours, and was well contented 
that he did, because that he was at its disposal if not 
at his nomination ; I say, it looks like a judgment 
from heaven that this spiritual prince, so created a 
temporal prince, should shew and manifest his power 
by first invading and then destropng his founder i 
fiirst stripping France of the empire, and then divid- 
ing it into many several hands, so that it could and 
did insult more over the kings and princes thereof 
than over any other in Europe, as we shall be obliged 
to observe in the following discourse; though it hadi 
ixL this age resumed its full power and authority, and 
hath begun to make the Popes pay some interest for 
their long presumption and usurpation. 
staieof Spain was in too miserable a state to undergo any 
^^' encroachment from Rome, the Moors being entire 
lords of ^t krge dominion. But the poor Chris- 
tians (who for some hundred of years had stqpported 

them<- 
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^-thefiiadve» in dke liaontitftin^) mukirig some sallies CHAP/ 
upoa-tiie MooFs^in tbe^ low kinds, and returning • — 

r6tijm diettce^itb «maU booty and more benefit by 
..Uis expenence they got of the courage and manner 

' of ^gfadng the M6ors^ about this time made more 
pioeperoiis deacenl^, and got some footiiig both in 

> Ca#ttle vand ' Airagon, under their several princes^ 

1 Tliis- was no sooner known at Rome, from wheiice 

ti»ey had never received any assistance, than the 

u^opeft.iiioiigfathow to get advantage over them, be- 

ivrQftha^ should be better settled ; their pretence be- 

: AQg^fftiU to) inform them better in the reKgion they 

^ro^Etssod, ' and principally to reform their clergy, 

nlKKtw«|e extremely degenerated in their manners^ 

tj(Jb^ng'. either, married or keeping concubines,) and 

•wens /grown itteredibly ignorant in all nlatters of 

' -if^oAMg ; and therefore all overtures which tended 

itaw^LViU-e reformation of these men were very ac- 

^fpli^Ue to the princes, who had not power ta do it 

tb€»aelv6s. .^ 

-V »tA$ a^nlar prindes usually gain by the rebellioh't>f ^""c" oi 

their ' subjects^ and by the confiscations antf foV- 

4filtires^ which commonly result from thence, s6 t^e 

««9opbt have comnionly enlarged their power and 

^^3M(Mtime0> extended their dominions by the advan- 

i^itUge <^ heresies which have grown up ; fheir help t6- 

:>Mards ^ iMippressing thereof being often called 

c4ipon> m4 believed to be necessary. Thus ^Victor 

;tikef«$M<iiKi (who reigned as was said before but two 

years) had called a council in Florence to reform the 

tMele^astiftal state; and had sent his nuncios both 

«Mt0^. France and Germany, ta move the Emperor to 

«tticiir in the renewing the ancient discipline of the 

'Chuoeh^ aiui to prevail with France to suppress those 

H altera- 
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CHAP, alterations and insurrections in their ffovemment 
III • • • 

which proceeded from the new opinions which then 



broke out, and every day got more credit by the doc- 
trine of Berengarius ; which was like to be the more 
dangerous, because it contradicted the two vital parts 
of the religion of Rome, tlie real presence in the sa- 
crament, and the universal authority of the Pope. 
DJtputc be- In this council, the Emperor Henry the Second com- 
Emperor plained by his ambassadors against Ferdinand King 
tndVcidi- of Castilc, (who had got two or three battles against 
Owdic'set. the Moors with great courage, and thereby much in- 
v^Iu' ^^^^^^ ^is reputation,) for that he had contrary to 
«»^ custom exempted himself from all dependance upon 
the Emperor ; and not only that, but that he had 
presumed to call himself Emperor; whereupon the 
council, without hearing the other side, (which having 
received so little advantage from their Christian 
neighbours had not sent their deputies to Florence,) 
the Pope being a German, gave judgment for the 
Emperor; and they sent ambassadors to the King 
of Castile^ that they should declare to him in the 
name of th,e Pope and the council that he should 
hereafter shew all respect and reverence to the Em- 
peror, and no more assume the title of Emperor to 
himself, for it did not belong to him ; and the am- 
bassadors had order to pronounce an excommunica- 
tion against him if he did not obey llie judgment. 
The King was much perplexed with this declaration^ 
and called the Cortes, (composed, as our parliaments^ 
of the nobility prelates and deputies chosen by the 
people,) to advise what he should do. Some were of 
opinion that he ought to conform to the judgment of 
the Pope and the council ; for that, having a war with 
the Moors and many other troubles in his kingdom, 

it 
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It was not fit to fell out with the Pope and the Em- CHAP, 
peror at the same time. The major part was of a- 



contraiy opinion^ and that the King could not in 
honour submit to it ; and that it was better to die 
with their swords in their hands than to admit an 
authority so prejudicial to his dignity. In conclu- 
sion, the King raised an army for his defence, and 
then the matter was referred to the compromise of 
the Pope's Legate, (who had given an assurance to the 
King that such a reference should not prove to his 
prejudice,) and of some others, who upon hearing all 
the allegations gave judgment for the King, and de- 
clared that from thenceforth the Emperor should 
not pretend any right or authority over or in the 
King's dominions; and though it was no part of 
judgment the King forbore to use the stile of Em- 
peror from that time. So the Pope gratified the 
King, by exempting him from all pretences of the 
Emperor; and thought he had obliged the Emperor, 
by leaving him in the sole possession of the title of 
Emperor ; whereby his power ;and authority would 
find the more respect with all other princes of Europe. 

Urban died before he could make any farther pro-TheCuti- 
gress ; but Alexander the Second, (as Mariana tells l^b^^ 
us,) to make a farther essay of his power, sent a^^j^j^jg 
leffate to the King of Castile, that he should give *«>' «ap- 
over and suppress the Gothic or Mo9orab Missal the cothia 
and use the Roman for a better conformity with the which' the 
other Christians of the West. This the Spaniards ^;;^Sidl 
would not hear of ; and there being a council ^^hen^J^^^ 
called at Mantua, there were three bishops sent thi- 
ther who carried with them all the Gothic office 
which the council upon perusal approved and de- 
clared to be Catholic. Ferdinand's dying soon after 
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CHAP, and dividing his kingdom between his three sons 

■ — and making them all kings^ they grew all so unfit to 

contest or oppose any encroachment, that the suc- 
ceeding Popes usurped what they would upon them, 
as will appear hereafter. However this Pope Alex- 
_ ander was so far from being great at home and from 
being, obeyed in Italy, that the Bishop of Lombardy 
excepted against him, and calling a council in Milan 
Alexander declared the election of Alexander to be void, be- 

n. set aside . ' i • i i« r i t« 

and sue- causc it was made without licence of the Emperor, 
Honorius and thereupon chose Honorius the Second to be 
*'• Pope, (whom the Emperor acknowledged,) and re- 

jected Alexander. 
stmteof We are now in the time of William the Con- 
wiiiiam queror ; and the principal end designed of this dis- 
queror ai- coursc bcjug to shcw, how far that Catholic time was 
cSiMtitS fr^^ acknowledging that authority and superiority 
laws with- Qf ^jjg Pope in England, which is now insisted on as 
encc to the an article of the Catholic faith, it will not be amiss 
to remember that in that King's reign the ecclesiasti- 
cal laws of the realm wexe altered and changed in 
Parliament by the King with the advice and counsel 
of the bishops and nobles of the realm, without the 
least reference to the Pope ; and in the same King's 
time the Abbot of Bury was by an ordinance of Par- 
liament exiempted from all episcopal jurisdiction, 
which would not have been done if the Pope had 
been looked upon as supreme ordinary. 
Lanfranc But there is another instance that cannot be pa- 
Aidcimus ralleled in any kingdom where the Pope's jurisdiction 
Jj^?"in*^ was suffered to have the least influence, or in truth 
terposition. y^^^ ^y^j. heard of, and which was the highest act of 
jurisdiction that can be exercised ; which was this, 
that Lanfranc Archbishop of Canterbury took upon 

him 
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him in the time of William the Conqueror to ca- ^^j^^- 

nonize a saint. Aldelmus (who was a person of^ • — 

great sanctity, and was dead above two hundred years 
before) had contributed very much to reducing the 
nation to civility by his skill in music, whereby he 
softened the fierce and rough nature of the people, 
and then instructed them in the obligations of Chris-- 
tian religion, of which they knew little, though they 
had been baptized ; he lived a pious life, and died in 
jthe year seven hundred and nine, and after his death 
was reported to have wrought many miracles, of all 
which Lanfranc being well informed, ^* Edicto san- 
" civity ut per totam deinde Angliam Aldelmus inter 
" eoSy qui civibus ccslestibus aseripti erant, honor are- 
" tur^ et coleretur^ r and shortly after the bones of 
Aldelmus were gathered together, *^ et in antiquam 
" thecam reposita, a quo tempore divina per eum nu- 
" racula indies magis ac magis accumulabantur^ 
Lanfranc was a man of great learning, born and 
bred in Italy, and for his eminency had been called 
from thence to be Abbot of Caen in Normandy, and 
was afterwards made Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
cannot be supposed to be so ignorant of the authority 
that was invested in the Bishop of Rome, that he 
would have usurped the highest exercise of ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction, if he had known or believed that 
he was his superior in England. And since we are 
Tipon the mention of canonization it may not be un- 
seasonable to take notice, that the first bull of canoni- 
zation by the Pope, of which there is any record, 
was not many years before this of Aldelmus; and of 
which it may reasonably be presumed that the Arch- 

> Dr. Harps6eld, p. 135. 
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CHAP, bishop Lanfranc could not be ignorant, for it was 

< ' — but in the year nine hundred ninety-three, when John 

the Fifteenth granted ia bull of canonization of Ul- 
riq Bishop of Augsburgh in a very different stile, 
and with much less ceremony than is practised in 
these days. It was done in an assembly of the clcr* 
gy, where the Pope being present " cum J^nscopis et 
♦^ Presbyteris^ astuwiibus Diaeonis^ et cuncto Clero^ 
(no mention then of the Cardinals,) ^e present Bi*^ 
shop of Augsburgh stood up and desired that a little 
book ^ (libelhesy* that he had in his hand containing 
the life and the miracles of Ulric mi^t be read; 
which donfe, the Pope with the advice and consent 
of all the rest declared him a saint with this express' 
sion, ^ Hofwrsmus servos ut htyiMr redundet in Dnh 
" fMmm, qui dknt^ Qui vos reeipk, me redpk *.'^ 
stite of This age is confessed in all histories to deserve the 
'*"*^ name of the Iron age; not only from the inhuman!^ 
ties which were committed by the incursions of the 
barbarians into almost all the borders of Europe, but 
, for its ignorance and irregularity of manners, which 
Monsieur Mezeray says was rather in respect of the 
Roman Church (in which he says the disorders and' 
crimes were horrible) than of those of France or 
Germany. It is very true there were in France some 
learned and pious Bishops ; but it is as true there' 
^ere too many who were neither learned nor pious, 
and who engaged their persons in war wi^ all 
. pleasure and delight in blood and rapine. The croWh 
was stripped of all pretence to the empire, or to aiyy 
power in Germahy or Italy, and indeed was reduced 
into so narrow a circle of dominion (though some of 

« BuUur. torn. i. 

the 
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the kings before the expiration of the line of Charle- chap. 



III. 



magne had several sons^) that they left only the eldest 
son the title of King, and granted appanages to the 
younger; being sufficiently infested with their ill 
neighbour kings who had been raised to those digni* 
ties by the improvidence of the ancestors of the 
crown ; and from this wise refonnation the power of 
the kings did sensiUy and presently begin to gr^e^^ 
though so many of the roots of it were pmlled up. , But 
the line of Charlemagne expiring about this tii]cie^ 
apd the crown being set upon the head of Hugh Ca* 
pety great wisdom and moderation waa to be u^ed at 
faome^ and many condescensions abroad before the 
natural lustre could be attained. The bishops oo^ly 
retained and enlarged their power by the Kings 
want of power; and they called frequent counoils, 
in. which little or nc^ing of religion was. handled 
but differences and contests: between great persons; 
which were decided according to the number qf 
ffienda both parties had in the council. 

The marriages within the degrees prohibited (which ^^^ <>' 
th)Q Popes had now declared to be to the seventh d»<the Pdp^^ 
ffBee^ contrary to former usage) made a great part <rfSSiSI^?^ 
the business of councils^ and was oftien the sole occa- 
diofk of convening those assemblies. As soon as any 
l^^sJbandr or wife were displeased one with the other, 
or that any man had a mind to separate themt they 
h$d Bathing to do but to draw up articles and «wear 
that they were kindred within the degrees prohibitr 
ed» and to produce nine witnesses thereupon, (which 
were never wanting,) and the Bishop, who was well 
prepared, presently declared the marriage to be void. 
If either party appealed, a council was called; and 
whatsoever they determined, he who Uked it not ap- 
. - » 4 pealed 
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CHAP, pealed to the Pope^ who laid hold on the occasion to 
■'. ^ give his definitive sentence ; so that in the time of 



the distractions in France he began to settle a su- 
preme judicature there, which all parties acquiesced 
ill ; the kings, as I have said before, calling often to 
them for help against their own bishops, and so in^^ 
troduced that authority which could never have in* 
troduced itself, and which gave them much trouble 
afterwards, and produced much mischief before the 
crown recovered strength enough to expel it 
John XIX. Upon this occasion it may be seasonable enough 
Pnuice un-to givc an iustauce of that wonderftil presumption, 
tcrffclion being the first that can be given, and upon which pre- 
JJ'^oJ^ cedent they afterwards founded much of their usurpa* 
^^^ tion. It was about the year <me thousand when Ro- 
bert the son pf Hugh Capet came to be king, ami 
shortly after buried his wife, after whose decease he 
was inclined to marry Bertha the daughter of the 
King of Burgundy, who was his kinswoman in the 
fourth degree. And he (having held a child with her 
in baptism) supposed that he might make this marri- 
age lawftil by the authority of the Gallican Church, 
which had in all times given those dispensations; 
whereupon he caused all the bishops of his kingdom 
to assemble, who having heard the case and the rea- 
sons which induced the King to desire that marriage, 
were of opinion that upon the consideration of the 
public good he might take her for his wife, notwith- 
standing all canonical hindrances. Whether Bene- 
dict the Eighth or John the Nineteenth was then 
Pope I cannot determine ; but one of them it was, 
(and the French historians impute it to the last,) 
who was so highly ofiended because he had not been 
consulted, that he excommunicated the bishops 

wha 
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who had authorized the marriage, and likewise the CHAP. 

King and the Queen who had contracted it, if they — 

did not iminediately separate themselves. Tlie King 
was much offended with the sentence, which beside 
the presumption, seemed to him to be contrary to 
the good of his state, and therefore refiised to obey it; 
with which the Pope was so offended that he forth- 
with published an interdict of the whole kingdom, 
which had never been before heard of: to this sen* 
tence the people generally submitted themsehres 
with that humility that all the domestic servants of 
the King (excepting two or three) abandoned him, 
and they cast whatever was taken from his table to 
^tte d<^ ; there being no man how poor soever that 
wouM eat any of the meat which he fa»d touched^* 
So much had a little usurpation, together with the ia* 
termission of the proper and natural goiwrament, 
and the ignorance and stupidity of the nation, fmoped 
the people, that they were terrified with a thing they 
had never before heard of, and only because they 
had never before heard 6f it; but tiiey were afteiw 
wards often put in mind of it. 

' M^fuam; in th« Uie of Robert 



CHAP. 
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CHAR IV. 



Progress of Papal Usurpations from Gregory VI I., 
A. D. 1073. to Clement V. A. D. 1306. 



Greg(»i7 XjUT to return. In the next TBcancy CardiniJ 
debnuid) Hildebnilkd was chosen, who called himself Gregory 
^^^X ^^ Sev^th; who indeed laid about him and made a 
Emperor, great noise in the world, no man before having pre- 
sumed to brandish the ecclesiastical sword with so 
m^ucb kistre and obstinacy. Upon his election, like 
« wise man, he made sure of all titles ; and so sent 
ambassadors' to the Emperor Henry the Fourth, to 
desire him that he would approve his election, which 
the Emperor very graciously did, and sent an am- 
bassador to Rome to that purpoae, who with all fbr- 
maUty gave his approbation there* This the P<^ 
very ill requited shortly after; his great spirit en- 
gaging him in disputes, and disposing him to send 
uncomely menaces to the Emperor : and yet the le- 
verence for him in Rome itself was not so great, but 
that a particular person, having taken offence at hiip, 
took him out of the churdi when he was sajring 
mass, and carried him to prison. With these me- 
naces the Emperor was so incensed that he called » 

council 
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council at Worms and deposed the Pope^ forbidding CHAP, 
all persons to acknowledge him ; and sent an ambas- 



Council of 

sador to Rome publicly to declare to him what was worms, 
done^ and to forbid him way loagier to assume the 
title of Pope. It is very true, Gregory's spirit did 
not at all abate; he also called a council in RomeCoundiof 
and deposed the Emperor, (absolving all his subjects 
from their obedience,) and appointed the electors to 
nraSedbtmce of a new Emperor; which falling out in 
an unhappy conjuncture, disposed some c^ the Ger- 
man princes to rebel, who chose Rodolphus Duke of 
Suevia, insomuch as the Emperor thought it fit to 
submit and ask pardon ; which he again repented, and 
was again deprived. 

These proceedings were so new and esitravaganty 
ttiat it may not be improper to mention in this place 
somewhat of the form that was used in these tnm^ach 
ti<nN, in a stile never before used in the court of 
Rome, and by which the spirit of the man and of 
the time are both enough illufttrated. His bull began 
witk a kind of expostulation with St* Peter ; ^^ Beaie 
^^ Petre Apo$tol(ynBm PrineepSy inc&na fumsmmu^ pka 
^^ <mrtB imas n^bky ei audi me servum tuum 8f(h 2h 
*^ mihi testis es, et Damina mea Mater Dei^ ^ Beatus 
^^ PiomIus f rater tuus inter amnes sanctos, quod tma 
^^mmctm R&mana JSeclesia me inmtum ad sua gubtr^ 
*^nacuia tramt £fe. Et ideb ex tud gratid, non ew 
^^meis operibuSy credo fuod tibi pkmUtj et placet, ut 
^^ Populus CAristianus tibi speciaKter eammissus mihi 
^^eibediaty et speciaUter pro viid med miM commisaa 
^\^e^ potestas a Deo data ligmndi atqtte sohendi in 
^^-etehy et in terrd 6fc. Hac itayue Jiducid freius pro 
^^ BcctesuB tua honore et defensione ex parte Chnmr- 
'^poteniis Dm, Pdtris et FlTuy et Sfmit^ Sanetiy per 

** tuam 
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CHAP. ** iuam potestatem et authoriiatem Sfe."* and so pro- 
'- — ceeds, and deposes him from any government in 



Germany or in Italy, and declares all his subjects 
to be absolved from all the oaths which they had 
formerly taken to him. After the Emperor had 
made his peace^ that the world might not suspect 
that he had procured his absolution at too cheap a 
price, the Pope caused it to be published to all na^- 
tions ; that the Emperor, after many reiterated pro- 
fessions of his hearty sorrow and penitence, came to 
Canusium, the place where the Pope then was, " Ibi- 
** que per triduum ante Portam Castri^ deposito omm 
** Regio cultu miserabiliar, ut pote discalceatus et la- 
*^ cryrms persistens, non prius cum nmlto fietu Apo- 
^^ sialics miseratioms auwilium et consolationem tmn 
^^ plorare extitUr After this his clemency vouch- 
safed to admit the Emperor to his presence, and 
then his absolution followed. 
Clement Whether this great Emperor received promises of 
^"' a better treatment, and so grew more irreconcileable 

by his reconciliation, or whether the princes of Ger- 
many upon the death of Rodolphus (which suddenly 
happened) promised more obedience, or whether fit)m 
their resolution of his own nature, which was not po- 
pular, sure it is, he quickly repented his repentance, 
raised a great army, agaih declared that Gregory was 
not Pope, and caused Gilbert of Parma to be chosen, 
who took the name of Clement the Third. With 
this new Pope in his company he marched directly 
with his army and besieged Rome, where the Pope 
durst not expect him, but fled to Salemum in the 
kingdom of Naples; and resorting to spiritual artillery 
published a new bull of excommunication, agunst 
' the Emperor and Clement, in which he renewed hiv 

complaints 
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complaints to St. Peter and St. Paul jointly in very CHAP, 
tragical expressions; ** Beate Petre Princeps Apo ^— 



^^ stoloruniy et tu Beate Pauley Doctor gentium^ dig- 
" nemini qutzso aures vestras ad me inclinare, meque 
•^ clementer exau^re, 8fc, Hac ideo dicOy quia non 
** ego vos, sed vos eligistis me, et gravisshTmm pondus 

* vestriB Bcclesue super me posuistis, et quia super 

* mbntem excelsum me jtsssistis ascendere ei clamare 

* atque annunciare popiilo Dei scelera eorum, etJUiis 
^ EtclesuB peccata eorum Sfc. Agite qtMSsa Pdtres et 
" Principes Sanctissimi, ut omnis mundus intelligat et 
^ cognoscat, quia si potestis in ccelo ligare et solvere, 
^ potestis in terra imperia et regna Sfc. et omnium ho^ 
^^ minum possessiones pro meritis toller e unktsct^usque 
*' et concedere SfcJ* And truly from this time a man 
may justly say, if all the comical interpretations of 
Scripture and profaneness and the blasphemy upon 
the word of God were lost, it might all be found in 
the bulls of ecclesiastical censures, in those of canoni- 
sations and foundations of monasteries and religious 
orders; where their several texts of Scripture, (which 
are frequently cited to very ungrave purposes,) are no 
more applied to the natural sense of those places ^ 
tfian those instruments are written in the stile of Ci- 
cero ; the divinity and the Latin being alike barba- 
rous. 

The very vigorous proceeding of the Pope against CouncU of 
the Elmperor struck a great terror into the neighbour - 
princes; Alphonso the Sixth, King of Castile, sent an 
ambassador to him with a desire that he would send 
a legate into Spain, " Con plena potesdad para reparar : 
^^ por todas lay vias possibles las costumhres de los 
** Ecclesiasticosr Whereupon he sent a legate, who 
called a council in Burgos and made ^reat alteration; 

and 
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CHAP, and upon the advantage of being sent fi>r prevailed 

' — for the aboHshing the missal and breviary of the 

Goths, which had been practised with the first Chris- 
tianity, and had so lately before been insisted upon 
against Alexander the Second, and justified by the 
Council of Mantua, but was upon this demand of 
Introduces Grefforv's laid aside : the Roman missal, and all the 

the Roman o ^ 7 ^ 

miflki into customs and usages there, were quietly submitted to, 
^**"' and received. In this council they also revived the 
old ecclesiastical laws against the marriage of priests ; 
and Mariana confesses it was high time, for that the 
clergy for the most part had so far forgot their duty 
that they were most of them married, and chained 
with wives and children.. Notwithstanding all which, 
this great Pope enjoyed little ease or quiet, the Em- 
peh>r remaining still with his army in Italy, and 
keeping his Pope Clement still with it ; so that Gre- 
gory durst not return to Rome, but remained still as 
it were in banishment at Salemum; where after a 
very troublesome and mischievous reign of about 
twelve years he died, and left his successor to justify 
what he had done, or rather begun. 

Victor m. When Gregory was dead, Victor the TTiird was 
chosen in his place; who being poisoned within a 

Ufbin u. year. Urban the Second succeeded; both of them con- 
tinuing and renewing the censures against the Em- 
peror and Clement. The Emperor remained as obsti- 
nate against submitting to them, and drove Pope Ur- 
ban to very great straits, though he had prevailed with 
Ihe Emperor's own sons to rebel against their father. 

ftodiaiu. Pope Paschal the Second succeeded, and was the 
first Pope who was crowned with any circumstances 
of pomp and majesty ; which, a Spanish writer says, 
did not proceed out of any arrogance or ambition in 
! > his 
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his nttctre, but only ^^ Para la represeniaeion della chap. 
^ Majestad Pontijkalir And a great Pope indeed ^' 
he was, especially in England and France ; and he 
reigned many years, yet without any felicity or calm 
at home; for the Emperor Henry the Fifth (who by 
the Pope's instigation had rebelled against his father^ 
being afterwards Emperor himself, and crowned by 
Paschal before he departed from Rome,) took the 
Pope prisoner, and compelled him to restore unto 
him the investiture of all bishc^ in Germany, which 
he had formerly taken from him by a council ; which 
when the Pope afterwards repented and revoked by 
another council, the Emperor came again into Italy, 
made war upon the Pope and drove him out of 
Rome. So that thou^ he reigned eighteen years 
(which few Popes had done before) he could not be 
said to enjoy that superiority for which he contended 
dghteen months of his time. 

It is very true that this Pope did get more power 
and authority in England than any of his predecessors 
had pretended to ; which cannot be much wondered 
at, when it is remembered that it was in the time of 
King Henry the First; who having got the crown un- 
jusdy frt>m his brother Robert, and having much to do 
in France, (where the Pope was in greater reputation 
and power than he had in Italy,) and having great dif- 
ferences widi his own Archbishop of Canterbury An- 
aelm, (who carried himself with great insolence to- 
wards him^) it is no wonder that he desired upon any 
terms to make a fast friend of the Pope, by granting 
him some privileges which were not his due. But Henry L 
when the Pope aftserwards desired to send a Legale into|[^^^^ 
England, the same King, by the advice of his bishops |^||^ 
and nobles, refused tp admit him ; and beiing ear- 
nestly 
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€HAP. nortly pmtecl'bf the PopetaTMeh^ hhn/mswered^ 
«^>-i" ^^ Thit he ootdd notadmk any gudi authwity 'W be 
^ exefciied in the kingdmn without the approbation 
^^ and eonsent of his bishops and nobility, wh0 -were 
^^ a^isst it"" Thus he abtohitely refoted to let ^ le- 
gate enter the kingdom, and this was the reference 
of that Cadiolic time towards the see of Rome. 
Mezeray's It is the obsemtion tluit Mezemy makes of this 

account of , 

the growtlitimey aad in these words ; ^f The famous quarrel be- 
^^ f twixt Ihe Popes and the Empetevs, whiefa kath 
^ 'Caiwed so many miachieft in Chrtstendomr^ was- very 
^^ high in this time; It had begim between^ Gmgory 
^^ the Seventh and Harrv the Fonrtk ; Abe first ^!c- 
^'ceeding impenous andi leady to imdevtakevSGay 
^^ thing; the. latter wicked eruel and monatrocMhirfe- 
^^ gular in his- life. The taking fitun the Empeeor 
^ the imrestttmre pf benefices, as an m^nst and tacri- 
^^ kgious things was the Pope*s preteiiee to quareal ; 
*}. althou^ his true motiTe was/ the desovof^theiem- 
^^ pire of Italy^ and of saiyrting, all^ prthoes'inMler 
^^ hk poattfleal power; whieh af^)eared ea^ evough; 
^^ because . Europe being divided into an-insfioity x>f 
•^^ dominions^ most of the prinoea werervery teciaik^ 
<^^ and tiie greatest part of them (either for devotion 
.^ or to shun the sovereignty of those who weie^mare 
•^ powerful dian they) aubmitted, mnd even dovbted 
,-^^ theaeselves to the hoty seat^ and paid 'tribute teit.** 
• So fax that exoelknt historian And whoeoefv^rtaiDes 
a view of the constitution of Christendoria at/*faat 
tMoe, how far the greatest Idngdoms soui p n iicifii" 
ties whidi'tk> now controul that ambiitioa werelram 
any d^ree of strength and power; that Itaty-vtais 
then crumbled into more distinct govemmlmtaihan 
it is at present ; that France (that la imf 'entire) jidts 

under 
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Ae€OtoBai]d€fvaymimyiovereig& prince CHAP. 
tfliit Spaim (whidi is QOir under one monarch) wa« — ^^^^^ — 
Umi dffided mt^ the weiveni kingdouB of CastHe, 
ArragoB, Vatentu^. CSatekmk^ Navarre^ and Leon^ 
wken; the Maori were pOMetssed of a greater part of 
tke whole than all the other Christian Kmgs ; that 
BagfatfK l (which hath now Scotland annexed to it) 
WM tfien (beiidei the untettlement of the Enghih 
provineea i^on the ccmtetta in the Norman fiunilj) 
widioiit^aiiy pretence to the dominion of Wales; and 
that Germaiiy was under as mmmy aovereign princes 
as it had BAmes of aties and provinces ; I say^ who* 
ever eonsidera this, will not wonder at die starts 
made by many Pc^ies in that i^ into a kind of 
power und authority in many kingdoms, how inter- * 
n^ited and contradicted soe?er it was. 

And there need be no otiier nepresentatidn e# thecnuackt. 
sttM& riieand stsitureof Christittftii^ at that time, than 
the influence fhttt the Popes? (hen had iqxm all the 
parte ef Earepe to iniame thens with a zesl of going 
lo the Holy Land^ itfsomuch dB an infinite number 
df all 4|ttaMM egl»s said aeves enrolled themselv«s hi 
ttaril saeved wttrftlrev t'be mt»k which ^key bore was 
a r^ eross ffowei on live left shoulcter, and the word 
in i^r, ^^Ood witt have it so«** By this fp^msf, 
mimik we are now too^ good Chrvstiams to believe 
eonhT' proceed^ frem any sober refection of coitsdence 
or religion, so many millions of men (wherec^ were 
inaiiy thousand kin^ j^rinces and o^teaoen of the 
higl^st esftrfeiction of Europe) and such vast treasure 
ware eonramed and lost, to no eiAier purpose than to 
dbcover the falsehood and treachery of the Chri»* 
tians df another cfhmate ; who would mther hav0 . 
fteir fittlh inlifpaired' by ^ke inftdels, thati their poa^ 

I sessions 
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CHAP. Mssions disturbed oir eadai^red hfih» Mc«4f ^ 
^^' such armies of their own religion, out of a cttriciiitgr 



no way warranted by rdigion^ And ao the Chd^ 
tians of those parts contributed more to the destni^r 
tion of dieir wandering brethren, than all the pomier 
of the Pagans did or could do. By this sottisb strt^ 
tagem the Popes made no small advance t^wf^rdi 
the usurpation of that authority, wbieh they would 
have the. w<MJd Wok upon as the pure logai^.b^r 
queathqd to.theaod.by our I^ord and iSavictur ihm§ 
Chrisjt, for 4he service, of \m church and .the good i>f 
mankind* But that the world, had no. more opiiMWl 
of it then than it hath now^ will appear by what fi[4i 
lows^ • . , , j 

G<fa«u8 u. Crelaaius the Second^ aa hath been said befon^, ngr[ 
ceeded Paschal, and as s^n aa be waa chosen (bwi^i 
at that time jio priest) two citizens of JElome fell 
upon him, and the body of the Cwdinala tog^ftht^s^ 
Cincius puUing the Pope to th^grouqd by the.hM^ 
and giTsng him many wouuds, whilst Leon i^oA 
many of the other Cardinals a$ ill; md the £iupf9r(^ 
Hemy the Fifth, who ato^ eTOommunicatod ^^ud d^ 
prived by Paschal, came quirky to Rom*, ap4 fofqml 
him to jBy from thisn^ and caused Giegofy^the 
Arofabishc^ pf Broga to, b^ cho^n Popfs^ whOfa,bn 
solved thq Emperor, nuule Cardinajba^ and did all i^p^ 
Popes used to do; whilst Gelasiua fled intp Fnn^e^ . 
a9td.died theffe ifi f mpn^i^ry. 

eAiiztw II. After the death of Gela^ius^ the jGive Cardinals wt^. 
were with him i« the monastery wh^ bodied chos^ 
the Archbishop of Vienna to be P<ppp ; w;ho,. thQUgh> 
he accepted the elei3tiQ% forbore to e^rcis^ any juf^, 
risdiction till he had piroci]|red the approhatiou of thif . 
Tp»t of th^ Cwdii^ who had been absent; ai^d th^r 

; he 
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FROM GHEGORV V!I; ^O 'dLliVf ENT V. % U 

)]ie ttk>k the aame of Caltxtas (^ iS^ond, and caiae OHaI'. 

TV 

i> Rome and was crowned, (Gregory flying out of.^; — ^-* 
Ae city,) and shortly after miide a full agreement 
iWtii the Emperor ; the Pope granting to him other 
powers over the chapters in Gertnany, in reeompence 
oC the: investitures' whieh the Emperor was contested 
to|wirt with. 

^ After the death of Cdixtus, the Cardinal di Santa cdatin n, 
Anastasia was chosen without lurty exception, and 
6aHed faimifelf Oelestin the 'Second. But Leon, a 
^elift citusenof Rome, protesrted af^instthe election; 
ted incensed the people to th«t degree that they de^ 
dared theywould have Lamhert, Bishop of A«tia, td 
be chosen Pope, and prevailed so far that the Gardt^ 
TdAn revoked tileir former election and chose Lam-* 
lier^ who called himself Honorius the Second ; andHoiioriui 
Celesthi was so tender' of the peace of the cAnircli 
Aii4 thfi (iity, that he renounced to HonoriUs; upon 
wMoh as good a pofttSfitd history ba any is, says^ 
flisC though the entrauee of diis Pope might seem 
Mtxv^^^t vioteiit^ yet his administration was so good 
gtod conimendAbl0y'that aftserwards his election wa» 
ilittta to be rery^ canonical. 

" France would in this time have recovered itseii^state of tiift 
from the Pope*s jurisdiction, which their ovm diflfer-^SSl^ 
cntes amongst themsehrei^ had bitmght upon them^^^^^^' 
if the same contentions fctad not still broken out taA-i>i«M- 
have continued, and improved it. They had Councils 
ther^ very ftequently ; and every Council produced 
more' controversies, than it resolved. In the yeai^ 
onr thousand twenty-nine there was a Cotmcil called 
tftLymoges, upon a contest that had aris^, whether 
Atey ought to give the title of Apostle or of Con- 
fttsof to St. Martial, who liad bten Bishop of "d^t 
* • 12 place. 
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MB PAPAli'USt>felfAT!dNS -' 

OHAK ]f^ee. ' "Such frivolous questions ^ th^se (sifcys iJife 

' — Freflcti tiistoritin) proeeeded from the wnbftion of 

prelates ; wlk), to have* the precedence before others, 
fettrihntfed the Ibundtition of their churches to the 
Apostle^ and Discipfes of Jesus Christ; and to thii 
end folded gftories, and perverted all history. Where-^ 
ever* the feult was, the church and the crown sfus- 
tained the damage ; for an appeal of the one or thi 
other side always carried the matter to Home, where 
great use was made of it. So this business of -Sti 
Martial having been in vain agitated in sevenJ 
Coundls after that at Lymoges, was a^in debated irt 
Council of another at Beatrvais; and afterwards the Pbpe'« judg-i 
^"^^ ment was demanded; who declared that St. Martial 
ought to be reverenced as an apostle: for the wis^ 
dom of the court of Rome always took care never tk 
discountenance any contest for the frivolousness, nor 
tb judge on either side, (which in most< cases wonMl 
have been the moi^t equal judgment,) but it atway* 
gratified one party, without Vhich the tr^gatfotf 
eouM never have been kept up. However the K^ 
shops found, that though tfeiey graced* Ms^ particular 
passions and humours in those proceedings, he»i^ 
the prgu<Hce thst was thereby brought upon the pri-^ 
vUege (^ ^ie GalKcan Church, the mischief fell itt 
g^netiil upon tb(emseke» ito tibeir several ^jitrrfsdi^^ 
tions ; for when any person of cond$ti6ri^ was eoLOMtf 
ttiunicated, or otherwise grieved by tfaetn in tl«ei# 
own diocese, he presently had recourse to the Koly 
dhalf, which (whatever it did afterwards) alway* 
obliged the parties to attend. Complaint bfeing^ mad^ 
thereupon in the second^ Council at Lymoges, tL^A*^ 
cree wad there passed, " Ihat nobody could . recfeite 
^absolu^pii from the B^peaexeept he were aent^*y 
. ^^ him 
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FROM GitSQefiY VII- TO OWMENT V. uf 

^km with a letter ffon^ hi^.oirii Bithop.*" . But tb»t chap. 
p?6^iiAed lew W^gry neu from irepidri^g te JRpmes — ^^^^^ 
^•nd it Q^er hindered the P<;^ firooB reeeiviog their 
^minpliBunt ; ^tkd Gregory the Seventh dedalisd it as a 
fule in taw^ ^^ That no man shoifikl he sb bold to con* 
'^dengni any persoa for^ippealit^ to th^ ,ho)y jqatw* 

JLewis the Sixths whom the French cail JU^uis te uais le 
Qtps^had alifay>$ shewed grea* ri&9|)ect loivfirfila^thepttdtjr 
qhliliah^ aad' was dtJtirow to. support, all thfit prpw-rn!"^""* 
llBget } hot the Bis^M^'treate^ hitp with $p iUu<^ inr 
ipleMse that he withdrew his favour m4 ktndncma 
frofn. . them. They would npt s^SS&k him. t;Q have wy 
t^ii^ to d^ ui; the nMaw^tioQ to b^e^e^ m<<u;w^ 
tnry ;(lts thc^ said)* to. the privilege of the CffdiUaim 
Ghurofa^ jtbough his predecessora had enjoyed it. 
Upon which Im seized theur IfiMU^t^nd wpijild bm^ 
impri^oBed ^ome of their persc»»9, if ^cgr ;had wl 
OiNM^ealed themdelves^ or fled out of hi$ poweh The 
Bi«bop of Paris aad the Archbishop qf Sens had 
more qwrage, 4^4 after maay expostulation^ wijtb 
hon they presumed in the end to exeomminuk^ate 
Ifktn s' 'Which QpmpeUed him to have reeoun9<i to the 
IV^ HMovius tfa^ &ecp4> who wiUingly a^k^pted 
th^ i^peal^ dif aimulled llieif censured, and declare^ 
them to be ^fi^f but yet would not permit the King 
toiipraceed by justii^ against them 4 so that it w^s 
plain:^«fMQ(Ugh. th^t. h^ did not allow tbiuti to be,;ei^ 
(i^^ Aas.suliSeots. 

/ .N^ to-HoiHHrius, luaooe^t. the Sjecend smcee4*i»nocau 
eds.who ]fipe«mtly made wM* upon Bc^ger King of Sir- 
eiljy> Md «|as thi^r^ togeth^ with mmy cf the.Gat^ 
4i»afe taken pcisener. Thereupon Leoft the eitizea 
9f Bomko (whcHa J have mentiaaed before) got him- 
4flf iSboiea Pppe^^mdwM called .Aowd^tas.z Inp^ 
.v:; li cent 
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CHvAP^ iedt 3^oitIy^:iifkit^igettuigi out of pri andr flying 
"^ 'into K^iieeycalled a douncil-tber^^ condemned Atm4 



' <^etuft«&r~ali 'herotic and sohisknatiC)* and then pfo^ 
▼ailed with the Emperor Lotharius to march witiiiajti 
«rfii^ into Italy r wheie thep 'entered Romewithbut 
retfkftandie/'and the Emperor iras croipmed by ifab 

. 9ofpei . ^ . • . . i . * ..■,,\ 

victorvm. , But the P6pe enjoyml very little pe»ee=; for tfaou^ 
tipim' the death of Anadetjus, the Cardinid of thd 
ttr^ke Apoetiles^ who was chosen in his pliaoe antd 
«aUt^ VictcHr theE^htby j^t'esently submitted to the 
Popey «pon the making aU his friends cardinals^ ^yet 
the senators of Home gkve him so much Yex«kioa 
in excluding him fh>m toy part of the temporal ju<» 

Council of risdi^tion^ that he called a council in St. John de 

uteniu ^Lateraa, and^Lcommunicated them^ which theytx)kte» 
temned ; %fid he was afWwardi in another batde^ 
which iie 'foi^ht with Roger King ^f Sicily, again 
taken prtaotieafy arid kept till hie agreed with the; King 
upon his own terms, and thereto obliged himself :tA 
j^m with htm against the Emperor. ^ 

CouncUof In ihar content between Innocent and Anadeifefi^ 
Louis le Gfos found his want of power ; for liHmgfa 
he was most inclined to Innocent, (against whosi 
election thfere could be no objection,) yet he thought 
it' necessary to call a council, which he did at Eat 
tampes^ ^and desired to know whi6h side he ought M 
^e. St. Bernard the Abbot of Glervaux sustatneid 
veiy fttikmgly the interest of Innocent, and had e^ 
much credit, that much the migor part of Ae assemi' 
biy was of his mind. But the council of the Btsbolp 
^ Angoalesiiie, (to whom Anacletus had sent again 
the legation of Aquitaine, which had befbra been 
takisn ftam hkn) was so powerful^ that the King*« 

decJaaag 
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FROM GREOOfiY Vir. TO CLEMENT V. ri9^ 

^biing for Iiitnodent did lukti ^little godd ; to that OHAP/ 
beifras forced to repsir to I^Empefor, {wl^Adh^ — ^ — 
fore,) which made him the more undenrttlue date 

King. ' * • ■ ' ' ' . ■ ' ' 

J In his «ttcoe88or*s time, Lemin the Seftfeath^ had aUwit vii. 
dififereDce vntii iiie dergjr of Btargbs ibout the «Ieo-» 
tion of their Archbishop. The clergy had choaeft 
Pbter de la Chastre^ a very pkms and Ukmisd'Viin; 
but the King not liking him, or having desigiled thait 
{charge for another, refosed to give his Consent t^ tlfiQ 
election ; and thereupon Peter being of tt veiy quiet 
tnd peaceable nature, desiited to desist from the pro* 
lecution of his right; but Pope Innocent would not 
eonsent to it, and commanded him to do his oiffioe^ 
and the King as much resolved to hinder himt 
whereupon followed great disorders, which were: at 
Jast hei^tened to that degree, that the Pope excom* 
municated tiie King,' and put the kingdom under an 
interdict that produced great troubles and war in th^ 
kingdom for two or three years. 

Upon the interposition of St Bernard, the King wa$ Hit cmsade 
at length prevailed upon to jrield^ and likewise to raise e^^^ 
an army, and in person to conduct it to the Holy^^^*""^ 
iiand ; whereof let the success be what it would (ai 
it was always very unfortunate) the Popes weve still 
gteat gadners, and extended their power by the oppor* 
tanity very far in the West, how ill soever the armies 
prospered in the East. WM^e they €Ould Bot at any 
time do than they did in this expedition of Lewis^ 
in' conjunction with the Emperor Conrade, either^ of 
<hem having levied vast armies : thou^: they bad 
marched several ways, they both met at Jenisa2em> 
after Lewis had taken Antioch in his wiqt, and they 
ligreed to besiege Damascus ; but thatti design^ aa all 
pthers of that kind, was miserably broken by the per^ 

1 4 fidious* 
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\SQ PiiCPAT^ USURPATIONS 

CHAP. fidkwqMS mmI €to& open 9ctg of traaam iaad viokv 
m^iy;. Jence ^tommittt^ by the finsteni Christiauft ; which 



might have prarented Rny vkn» eAgngements £>r thi^. 
future^ if ihe world had not been strangely infatuated) 
with thote anthusiasmi* The people iikleed were at 
that pm8ent m^ch inoeosed against Stp Bernard^ who 
had tiJcetti upon him' by his spirit. of piophei^to 
fopetfll' a mopt^glbrious sucoesa of that entefprizef 
notvfith9tefidiiig which Lucius theSecaoad was Tery 
im^ottunate with* ^im within a year or tofm to 
prcjsteh up another cniBade, and to havQ gone himself, 
in person int^ the Holy Land ; whidi he betie^edi 
would haveomried a. great number of people with 
him : but St. BemardV monka would by no meana 
sufibr faiip to engage himsetf fiurther in that aflair^ in. 
which be had already lost so much credit t beside, 
whicdi^ Stf Bernaqd was at that time engaged in a bu« 
siness icrf* qroeh more oomequenoe to the chqich, 
^ which waa in ' continual diaputation and preaohii^g'' 
against die Albigenses, whose opinions had been^ 
spread abroad by one Henry, who had been a monk, 
with great applause: these were almost the same 
opinions which the Calviaists have preached iip in. 
these latter ages, ^d wbich did at that time. get 
it)Q<ih qvedit in the principai towns and cities of Lan* 
guedoc^ and upon the coofiixes of thQ kingdom of Ar«- 
ragout 
Adrian TV. IluM Of fow suqcKdii^ Popea were very ill used 
l^ the people, and ofim m danger of tbeir lively- 
upcm- their pretetices to the temporal power ; and 
liiMLgk o«ir CQUiitryman Adrian the Fourth did a^ 
litde resttain dieoi, a^d interdiotad the city of Romp 
hecanfe^tfae people hftd in a tumult woumkd a CavdiK 
nal,7ietwha| b^^^otat hom^he loatabread: ^tti the. 
Frederic Qarba]x)s4a beiog offmdad with 

him^ 
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FROM GREGORY VIL TO CLEM£NT V. jgi 

biniEy foiisde'tii ids m^hjecta tavproaecmte mty MffK$iB Chap., 
to Rome, aoid refused to naoeiveAiiy; l^tefirom hinw* 



After the death of Adrhui. Aicsunder the Third bug* Alexander 

." iii. 
oeeded, who reigned abcwe twenty years^ ^xtd who it, 

ao &iiioiift ini our cfarDa^cleB by hia abominable pro^ 
ceeding.with King Henry the iSeoond upon the death 
of Tlionas a 36ckBt; yet he was so &r £roin. being 
looked upon with that reverence in Italy, that there, 
was ancrther achiam in the church ; and Victor the 
Fifth «^as ebosea by a contrary party, who raised Vicior r. 
such tumults ^Yeiy day in Bome, that very many 
men were kiUed by them : and the Emperor, for de- 
termination of the difierenoe, called a council at Par 
via, and sammoned both the pretenders to appear ;. 
which Alexander refimng to do, and Victor aubmitr 
tii^ the Empevoir declared him to he canonically 
diQHn^ and Aiexamter to he no Fope. Alexander 
th^ceiqion caUed a counoil and excommundcated tbe« 
Emperar and Victor, bat. durst not stand to what he. 
had 4lone,.and fled into Frat^e. So that if our King 
HeMy had . not found, such a condeaceuMon to he* 
very suitable :tx> his a&irs both in England and iu 
France it is probable he mi^t have declined so unn 
just and unreaaonable an imposition. 

The cause of this schism was ^ctraordinary^ afeMi^l^ 
worth the naming^ for the eleotion was thought to 
be very fair, all the Cardinals except two having ooa^ 
cuirad in ^ election o£ Al^uitukr. But die people 
of. Homey with those two. other Cardinal^ gave their 
vcioes for Odiavian^ Boman, who called himself Vic^. 
tor. It is true, there had been die decnees of sefveral 
Popes which had granted the election to the Cardi* 
nals only, and it had. been observed sinc^ the death, 
of Nicbolas the Second. But the Roman people pre^ 

tended 
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m PAPAL USURPATIONS ' ' 

CHAP, teiidedto hare n greater'part in it, anad declared that 
-it was not in the power of the Popes to deptire them 



ef a privilege which they said was, as it were, bord 
with their church, and practised from the time of thd 
Aportks ; and it cannot be doubted but that it had 
been practised much longer than the other. Hie 
]&njperor as positively rejected him because he hit 
installed himself without his approbation ; and Geiit 
many and many parts of Italy joined with the En^ 
peit^, who was then with an army before Miian^ 
ilpotx *8ome insolent behaviour of. theirs towards him^ 
80 that Alexander fearing that the Emperor, wheri 
he should have tamed the pride: of Milan, w^uM 
eome to Rome, and that his party would not bd 
Mxong enough to withstand him, fled into France^ 
and ^taid ihete a^ve three years ; and in a couacil 
at Clermont excommunicated the Emperor 4nd Vie* 
tor, and all their adherents. At a town called Torcy 
upon the river Loir^ oiir Henry the Second -of 
England and Lewis the Seventh of Frantee together 
iMeived tiie Pope with extreme submission. -Both 
^them alighted irom their horses, taking each one 
the reins (rfhis bridle in their hand, and so conduotr 
mg him to his lodging; and our H^nry bdievetl 
himself to be upon as good terms with the P<^ m| 
Lewis, however it fell out afterwards. ' . - r 

Affiurof Since the Roman writer^ are s6 solkitous in the 
B^^ * Collecting and publishing the records of tha* odious 
process, and strangers are easily induced to believe 
that the exercise of so extravagant a jurisdiction to 
the reign of so heroical a prince (who had extended , 
his dominions farther by much than any of his pro* 
genitors had done) nrast be grounded upon iome 
fixed and confessed right vover the nation, and n<>t 

from 
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FROM GREGORY VfLTa CLEMENT V. IM 

firoin an cmgihal usurpation entoFed upon in that CKA'Pi 

time, aiHl when the tsut))^ was not ackitowledged ^^-^ 

bjr so considerable a pdrt of Christendom; it will ntA 
bd "atniss to take a short view of that time, that wa 
bmy see what motives could prevul with that higfa^ 
9piiHted King to submit to so unheard of > tyranny^ 
Thit' it WES not from the oonstttution of the king^ 
drab, or any pr&-admitted power* of the I\>pe foiu 
nmrly incorporated into the laws of the land, is v»y 
fm&eAtz for <3iough it be very true, that the cki^ 
cnifoyed very great privil^es and immunities, which 
had been granted to them by the extraordinary zeai 
bfihe age, and confirmed by former princes, wherei 
by ihey had so great an influence upon the hearts -of 
the people, that the Conqueror himsdf had been glad 
to make use of them, and William the Secoiid, Hend- 
ry' i\^ Rrst, and King StK^phen, had more need* ei 
^em to uphold their' usm^ations, their ill titles be* 
Ittg principally supported by the clergy; who in re* 
eompence thereof drew new confirmations and greater 
concessions from the crown; yet these privileges, 
how great soever, depended not at all upon the Bi^ 
shop of Rome ; nor were any person^ more solicttonts 
ihan the clergy themselves to keep the Pope firora a 
pretence of power in the kingdom. The Bishops 
themselves had in the bt^ning of Beckys rebels 
fious contests wi& the King consented in pariia- » 
ment, that for )m disobedmice' all his goods and .^^ ^^ 
moveables should be at the King^s mcfrcy ; and it if 
Macted (after the Arcbbfsfaop had fled out of the 
l?ingdom to make some apphcadon to the Pope) that 
if' any were found canying letter or mandate froni 
line Pope or Archbishop containing toy interdictioa 
«f Christianity in England, he should be tftken and 
<. Mrithout 
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lU PAPAL USURPATIONS ^ 

CHAP. witiMmt delay elected as a titdtor^ both to the King 

; ' * ' and kingdom ; that whatsoever Bishop^ priest, monk^ 

&c. should have and retnin any sncdi lettrare, should 

forfeit ^m their possessions^ goods, and chattels to the 

King, and be presently banished the realm with 

their kin t that none should appeal to the Pope; and 

many other particularsy which enough declare dao 

tfi^fnper of th^t Ga^olic time, and the avei^ston duarei 

yfaa to have any dependance upon a. foreign jurisdio* 

tion. And after the death of Becket^ and that iiifart 

mous submission of the King to the Pope's sentmod 

tiiereupon;, when the same King desired to assisit the 

successor of that Pope, Lucius the Third, when foe 

was driven out of Rome, and to that purpose endean 

Voured . to raise a collection from the clergy, (wbicK 

the Vope's Nuncio appeared in and hoped to uAt. 

vance,) the clergy were so jeakms c^ having i» dift 

with the Pope or his ministers, that they dedandl 

and advised the King, that his Ma}esty would supply! 

the Pope in such a prc^portion as he thought . lit ^ 

aiMl that whatever they gfive mi^t be to the.Kiil^ 

himself, and not t» the Pope's Nuncio^ whiofa migbtr 

be dMwn into example to the detriment of the kin|^ 

do»* , '^ 

caasesof The tTuth is, the King himself dirst shewod the If ay". 

Second's to Thouias a Becket to ^ply himself to the PopOji' 

^^Qbl till when^ the Arobbishop insisted only upon ins 

SbTp^ ^^* rights and power ; for the King not beiaig abk^ 

to bear the insolence of the mani, and fincUng thaii 

he should be abk enough to govern his <>tfa«r Bi4 

sbo^s, if they w^*e Hot ^ul^eeted to the powet >mmI^ 

authority of that perverse Ardibishoj^ was willing'tol 

give the Pope authcmty to assist him; ^and he^did' 

all heeottld to pecsua^e the Pope to mate the Ardfr< 

bishop 
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FROM GREOORT Vll. TO CLSMENT V. %$$ 

IpiMp of York Us legate, ineMiing therebjr to divest char 
t^crth^ Ai*ehbi«bo]]f of tiiat atithoiily wli^ch was so — Xl^ 
ti^oiMeseine to him, and w4iich be exercised in his 
oim right Boft the P^)e durst not gratify ^e King 
therein, knowibg the spirit of the Archbishop, and 
ttiot he would contemn the legate^ as the supreme eo^ 
clMartt4!aI poWer resided in his own p«^ou as Aroli- 
bMiop <rf^flnterbur7 : yet he seM to advise kim to 
sntenit to the King, and thin the haughty Prelate 
fted out of the kingdom, and was too hard £»r the 
Kittg*with the Pqie, and was content to be assisted 
Iritnself with ^e Pope*« authority., that he might the 
better tyrannize over the rest of the Prelates. Being 
tiraa fortified with the Pope's bull, he sisspended th« 
iLrehbishe^ of York, and all the oti^er Bishops who 
adherdd'to tiie Kang in the esecutien ^f tus^ torn- 
mtand^; which so nmeh the more incensed the Ki<^, 
lka£t hi^ Miyesty had (upon the intereession of the 
King of France, and in hie preseaee) adnntted the 
Ai^bifihop to'come to him in Normandy, atidl had 
toid'him^ ^t'what the greatest and moat holy of 
aUhia predecessors had dene to the meanest of thft^ 
Kingil, let him db the saitie,' and it should wflSboe^ 
and had afterwards^ given him leave to return iote 
Sngiaod, where^ npen those his^ insolent proceedil^, 
be' was IdHed '■ before the King left NormaBdy. It 
mmfet- be likewise remembered, that: the King when^ 
i^ bore id}- Aa^ from the F6pe was indeed but half » 
King, havif^^ caused his son Hempy to be crowned 
Kbig vrith him, whe thereupon gave him se muck 
tbevMe and joined with the French Kmg against 
him.; and that he had so large and great territoitiea 
ih' PVance, where the Pope was generaUyv received/ 
and where Ms power was very greats and so^ Ma^ 

friend* 
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OQA'F> firtODtfldup very neaeswiy to the King. LaQttyf ^«Hd 
whiob it may be is of more wdght than aay ^twag 



that hath been satd in this disquiiitioa^) it may s^eoo 
a very natural jud^ent of God Almig^y, that th^ 
IV^^ should exercise that unreasonable junsdiotMof 
over a King who bad first given him an ahsuid and 
uxitawful jurisdiction ovi^ himself^ and £oi fmmvgjQak 
QUdd when be obtained fironi Pope Adrian oiu* oum^ 
tiyman a dispensation not to perfbcm his oath tvthipb 
hex had taken^ diat his broither Geofiiwf should mtaA 
jof the county. of Anjou aecording> to the will jwd 
desire ef his £|ther ; and 1^ virtue of that dtspenaaiti 
tipn.-(whi£h the Pope had no power ti^ give) defrtjisdi 
ed.his brother of his inheritaace, and bvoke his oath 
tP God Almighty^ and so was iajSerwards foroed hint^ 
aetfi.to yield to him^ when he assumed a power aircE 
hula in a case he had nothing to. do with^ a^d where 
he had no nnnd to obeyiham; and thisiia all I abaH 

say to that matter. ^i; .^ 

Conciiuion : Hioiiglv neither the &st Aupposed^ nohtte procsesii 
u^^*^' l^reupon was sueh as they- have been* generalfy xd 
poFt^ to have rbee^, (for it evsdenjdy appearedyanfl^ 
tlie. Bope believed^ that the King .wm not privy taiim 
death 43f the Archbishop^ bfut eztmrnely affliolBd £k> 
ity nor had* the letat puqiose or imagination that adnp 
body shoald atten^t it,)'yet it^waa evident thatupoo^ 
hia choleric ezpressioiifl^aBfid hasty'. words those d&v 
qpi^orate pecsons had. performed that assafiBiiiatJioiftJ 
After the Pope, and he hud for some y^urst s^gg^ied^ 
who>d[iould appear to haisethe more courage^ (tfapf 
Pope haying for some time in great passion refiisent 
tb gii^e his ambassadors audience^ and the King pro*« 
wcuting. his other business and makii^ an entinei 
oottqaest.of the kingdom of Ireland^ and ev^ wajr. 
^'. . / increasing 
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iDor^sibg .kis greatness and dominions,- and cSoMi CUAPi 
Shaking in moh a manner diat it might come to the ■ ■ ' - 



of the P<^^ that he had received propositions 
hmn the Eii^ror about joining with him in the ao 
kmimrledgiQeiit of Victor, and as if he wonld hearlt;eiii 
toiitiii eaise be were not better lised,) the Pope grew^ 
iu>i;e^ moderate than he had been, and pvofessed 
gotat respect to the King^ if he would make himself 
ckpableiof reoeriofig it> and sent two legates into^ 
liormand)p, as if 4hejr should proceed farther intor 
Sftgland, ta examine all iiie evidence that could be 
psodwped ccmceHning the assassination of the Ardibi* 
sfc a p . The l^ope however knew well diat the King 
wotdd not sulferihis legates to enter into England^ and 
Henry was cotntented himself to. go into Nc»imandy, 
a» «- place he could better treat in, and iaitthe samer 
thne be ready to^peeeall the machinsitkms of the 
Kng of France, who hciknew used hia utmoat en* 
deavcmrs to incense the Pope against >him and to 
dfvre all to the highest extremities. The success ■ of 
the treaty w^> ^^fkei^ long debate^ that the, King 
iMflgcd'hnqaelf'by ki» oath flaying his hitnds tqpon 
e^lain rriiqs ^ wnta and upon the Evangelists) of 
QflmiWDding orconsentittg to the murder of Bedtet; 
apd> fiurther< cenaevted to certain articlee, and swore 
toi;qbsteike Jthott, whereof the principal w^ that he 
woMldadhemi to Alexander and hisCadiolicsaoces^ 
SMTs^ lif ibmy, should treat him aa a Catholic Kiftg r 
tliitall'perMma slundd have liberty to prosecute theia 
a^^ieakjlDi .Rome;, and that the King himself would 
witfaiik four years undertake tiie Cross and go him^ 
self to the Holy Land, exe^t the Pope thought, fit 
to dispenae with it : the other articles were, of leu 
Bfomeiai; andkemupoa tliat busiaesa,. which had^de^ 
\ . /v pended 
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CHAP. jMMfed near tf Mt full fair yemn, 9mi tUoi^^tm 
«— il: — mouths of Cbristendofn, i¥m detmwiaed ; and tM 



Pippe aaiil the Kinf^ wemever afterwanls good fimuk^ 
wvdKHit the King^s ever aeekig the Fq[>e, or aufc^Ml- 
ing hit^ person to any hkUgmtiea, winoh ww s«t 
mdy ri^icidoiisly reported, but waa diiperaad «bfMd 
in booka and writings of thait time^ and waa I bdaoaa 
ereditsed by Machiarrel^ vfhm in hm Mstory of FW- 
rence^mentioiiing that time about wlboh tbia eontaal 
WBs^ he gays, ^^ tfaait $o great and pomegkl % Kwg (m 
^ no doubt he was the greatoat priaioe then an £ii» 
^ rope) WM cont»4 to aubmit to anch a jodgoiMity 
^ cAr Ai;^^' ti#i Aomo prwaie si vergvnertUi a Mtt^ 
^ me/Ursi — that a gentleman (at the tinie be writ) 
^* woiM have been aahamad to have tubmittod to itC* 
and ba addS) ^ that it waa the more wooderful m 
^ tfiat the Pope, whife he exeraaed such attlboritj^ 
^ over princea who were Skr off, could not be ofanqrad 
^ by the ilomana> nor would they wuStr Kim to' f^ 
^ akle in their city.** 
The Pbpe't How exeessive soerer this power waa whidi tMui 
of power great spmted Pc^ had opportunity to exaroise m 
^^^r^f Sng^and^ and how httle soever he had in Rome fi^ 
Portugal. ^ ^^^ can be no doubt that hi that tioMfit mot 
with litd^ resistance in Eur<^, in many pMts what«** 
of he used it with more extravagance and inaoleiaaa 
tilan be did in England. Portugal in bis tim^ ^ a 
little b^re, had raised itself into the r^ratatiottw 
appellation of a kingdom; for I>on Alonso^ who mm 
the Prince, or Cond^, or Duke, (for the historiaa# 4t 
not agnae upon his title,) some days before hifr greil 
battle against the Moors (in which there were iw 
Kings against him^ all whom he conquered) had, to 
please hir own. army, and that he might have tfaa 

greater 
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'H^uiittr autboi^ over them^ assumed ^e name qF CH'AF. 
■ King, and eentinued it many years after^ without any ■ ■ 
^QiUtadic^n from any of hn neighbours ; but when 
lAkdumd^ the Third came to be Pope^ he let him 
kiaow that he^^ould nOt weto that title if it were not 
^«»nifiraiai by bhb, tod sent him withal A bull,, 
irherein he eonfirmed to him the title of King, but 
te^erved as a certain tribute to be paid every year to 
-terasetf and hifc successors as Popes, ^ dos marcas de 
* or0 f which Mio'iana says he doth hot know whe- 
^ler it *was' paid i* those tames, but he says in the 
■^nteaeat -age, *^ Skmpre a quel reyno se ha fenido por 
^Wbre 4e thdo puntor Lastfy, (for n6thing can be 
<addfed lifter this,) this P6pe Alexander, after he had "«»"*<>- 
pedueed'tiie Emperor Fredenc to so miserable a con-nicntofth« 
^tion that he could no longer contend with him^FreSSc! 
thd refused to receive any ambassador, or messenger, 
'W.tetttf from Imte, wto prevailed with to give the 
fEtetffeMr lelfcve to atteidd him personally in Venice, 
where the Pope th^n was ; and what his treatment 
•*as th^ttj, we may tabst Understand by die account 
Ws IlcSin^il gives of it in his bull of absolution ; in 
i^Mdh; after a large relation of all that passed, he 
ffiMs these words, " jEf cum a^cendereimts palafredurr^ 
^WBetrum H>i'patatumy stapkam tenuity et manem ho- 
^ndtim-et ttverefOimi HciHs ewMbuit ^um predeces- 
^ 9tms9^ ejM9 ndstrU (k>nsueverufU antecessoribus^^ 
And Ufiwihope it appears that our Harry the Sfr* 
ttohd was treated with much less tyranny; and as Ah^ 
i^gth irf'his reign (which was full twenty-one years) 
V^ry itiuch advanced his power, so probably if h^ 

* Buil. torn. i. Alex. m. 

K had 
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CH A P. had lived longer, he might have extended his domi-r 
' — nion in the East as fer as he did in the West. 



Cnistdcof The five succeeding Popes did not reign above 
ofEngiani,nine years ; yet, upon that stock of spirit that Alex- 
Ji" of ' '^ ander tiad left, they kept up their dignity, and pro- 
France, secuted still the design he had left ripe of engaging 
the two Kings of England and France, who alone had 
power to restrain their encroachments, in a new en- 
terprize upon the Holy Land. And our Richard 
(upon compunction for his undutiftil carriage to- 
wards his father) and Philip the Second of France, 
frankly undertook the expedition, each of them at 
the head of a very puissant army, to which multi- 
tudes of all degrees flocked upon the bull of Gregory 
the Eighth ; by which they believed that whosoever 
died in that war was sure to go to heaven* It 
cannot be enough wondered at, that so many people 
could be deceived by such an invitation ; the clause 
Bull of being, ^^ JSis' qui corde cantrho et kumuKaio spkitu, 
vuT'^ " i^if^^^ hujus lahiyrem assung^seriniy et inpcmiientid 
^^ peccatorum et fide rectA decesseriniy plenum eorum 
** criminum indulgentictm et vitam polRcemur 4Bter^ 
" nam ;" which conditions if they had observed at 
home, they had been as sure of salvation, as if they 
had never gone : and the same, or the Uke clauses^ 
are still in all those bulls of indulgencies which are 
scattered throughout all Catholic countries, with an 
obligation of visiting some churches even in the same 
town, and which the people flock unto on those days, 
as if that only entitled them to the forgiveness of 
their sins ; without considering the other conditions, 
which would better do the business. There was 
indeed in the bulls another clause that probably 

brought 
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brought more desperate persons to attend those CHAP. 

marches^ which wasi *^ that they should be free from ' — 

*^ the payment of any usury for the debts they 
" owed ;** which though a matter so temporal that it 
exceeded the Pbpe's jurisdiction, the temporal princes 
never considered the encroachment and usurpation, 
blit Were satisfied in that they found it added great 
numbers of men to the armies. The success of that 
vo)ragc is enough known ; and that though the two 
Kingsr met and besieged the strong city of Acre, in 
.which the Emperor Saladin then was, and had it 
delivered to them upon conditions, by which all the 
inhabitants remained prisoners, or rather hostages 
fw the performance of the other articles, and were 
equally divided between the two Kings, they pre- 
sently giew jealous of each**other, and studied more 
how they might contrive a mischief against one an* 
other, than to advance the conquest against the com- 
mon enemy. Philip of France refused to march fW- 
tfaiftr, and returned home with the consent of Richard ; 
and upon :his oath, taken with all solemnity, that he 
wouM not commit any hostile action upon any of 
the dominions of King Richard in France ; which 
oath' he broke as soon as he returned. And Richard, 
after he had marched to Jerusalem, found it conve- 
nient to make a cessation with Saladin for three 
years, and so returned without due consideration of 
his journey, in order that he might prevent the mis- 
dKief which threatened him by a combination be- 
tween the King of France and his brother John, who 
at once invackd his dominions in both kingdoms. 
He was taken prisoner by the Duke of Austria as he 
passed through his country with one single servant, 
and was delivered by him to the Emperor ; who (in 

K 3 spite 
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CHAP, vjpite of dl tfie interposition and threats of the Pope, 
that he would excommunicate them if they detained 



him) kept him prisoner, till, after aborc a year's de^ 
tention, he paid a rery great sum of money for his 
ransom ; upon which he was delivered without hav- 
ing gained more by his most expensive voyage than 
the reputation oi a very courageous prince ; the 
French writers saying of him, that he performed so 
many actions of a prodigious valour, that they al- 
most surpassed the belief, as well as the ordinary 
force, of men; in a word, he had certainly conquered 
the Holy Land, if the jealousy of Hugo Duke of 
Burgundy had not stopped his progress ". 
Win i^ In the war that was in France, (after the redcmp- 
chardi.and tion and rctum of Richard,) which was ftill of cruelty, 
*^ ' the animosity of the two kings being in the height, 
it happened that the Bishop of Beauvais (who was 
cousin ^erman to die King) was taken in the battle 
armed and fighting by the soldiers of Richard, who 
caused him to be put in a very strict and unpleasant 
prison. Philip knew not how to redeem him, but 
prevailed with tfie Pope, Celestin the Third, to ia- 
CeiestinHtterpose his recommendation and mediation with 
Richard for his deliverance ; and in his letters to the 
King he called this Bishop ^^ his dear son.** Richard 
vmt a letter back to his Holiness, in which he 
made a large relation of the action in which he was 
taken, with all the circumstances lliereof ; and gave 
the messenger, by whom he sent the letter, the Bi- 
shop's arms and coat c^ mail, sJI, bloody, and com- 
manded him to shew it to tiie Pope, and to ask him^ 
** Sanctissime Paiery an hctc est tunica Ji^ tmf^ The 

• Miiermy, LSb of |1ul^ 

Pope 
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Pope answered, that the treatment that had been CHiP^ 

used towards this Prelate was very just, since he had • — 

quitted the warfare of Jesus Christ to follow that of 
this world. I choose to make this relation, (the mat- 
ter of it being common in all men^s mouths) not only 
because it fell out in this time of Celestin, and very 
little before the death of Richard, but because it is 
so different from that which the next Pope gave to 
the same King PhiUp in the very like case. It hap- 
pened shortly afler tiiat, in the war between the same 
King of France and the Earl of Flanders, that the 
King's soldiers tock Peter Bishop of Cambray pri- 
soner, who had a great command in the otiier army. 
The Pope, who was now Innocent the Third, sent a 
nmnd letter to the King, and required the liberty of 
the Bishop ; and the King as positively refused to 
deliver him ; whereupon the Pope commanded his 
Legate to put the kingdom of France under an in* 
tecdict, which he without any pause performed ; and 
the King expostulating in vain, at the end of three 
BM>ntiia<was constrained to set his priaoner at liberty. 
The case was clearly the same ; but Richard was a 
rough man, and would not be ill used or {m>voked 
but he would take signal revenge. Others may 
think that there was a great difference between the 
qpirit of Celestin the Third and Innocent the ' 
Third; and that the last would have been a more 
, equal match for our King Richard : and yet Pope 
Celestin shewed more than ordinary courage against 
Phihp, which made his respect to Richard more no* 
torious. For Phil^), having buried his former wife, 
married Isembergh the daughter of the King of Den-^ 
mark, a lady of great beauty and virtue ; but he was 
quickly so unsatisfied with her, that» without giving 
K 3 any 
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CHAP, any reason, he left her and married Agnes daughter 

■ — to the Duke of Dalmatia, with whom he lived with 

much satisfaction and consent. Canute King of 
Denmark, and brother of Isembergh, would not 
brook the repudiating his sister, (whom Philip had 
shut up in a nunnery,) but sent ambassadors to Pope 
Celestin to complain of the injury and indignity 
done to himself and his sister, in King Philip's hav* 
ing taken another wife. The Pope sent two Legates 
into France to examine the afiair, who called an ms«- 
sembly of the French prelates to Dijon ; and though 
the King had put in an appeal to the Pope himsdf, 
they proceeded and published a sentence of interdict 
upon the whole kingdom, in presence of, and with 
the consent of, all the Bishops. Philip, who had al- 
ways shewed great respect to the church, let loose 
all his anger and choler against his own clergy and 
ecclesiastics, whom he looked upon as the contrivers 
of this afiront and inquiry ; and therefore, in his 
fury, he drove the Bishops from their sees, the pre- 
bends from their churches, the cur6i out of their pa- 
rishes, and seized upon their goods. The interdict 
continued seven months ; in which time the King, 
by great importunity and many professions of du^ 
and entire deference to his Holiness's deteimination, 
so prevailed, that another assembly was appointed to 
meet at Soissons, where Philip, (after he had used all 
the devices he could,) finding the cause would go 
against him, went one morning to the monastery, 
and took Isembergh out of her lodgings, and caused 
her to be set behind him on horseback, and so car- 
ried her away ; and sent one to the Legate to let 
him know that he did acknowledge and would have 
her for his wife* About the end of the year Agnes 

her 
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her rival died; havii^ lited five years with the King^ CHAP. 

and had by him a son and a daughter^ both whom — 

Innocent the Third afterwards legitimated. 

We now come to the time of Innocent the Third, J^*«*»* 
who seemed to have the spirit of Alexander the 
Third doubled upon him^ and lived almost as long 
as he did, (for he reigned eighteen years,) to cultivate 
all those occasions which fell out in the several king* 
doms of £ur(^ to contribute to his greatness. And 
there were several contingencies, which in the very 
entrance of his reign looked like a good omen to 
him. The voyages of so many Christian princes 
(how unprosperous soever) with such vast armies to 
the Holy Land, had made wonderful impression in 
the £a«t upcui all those who feared the mighty 
power of the Saracens ; and so the King of Armenia 
made a voyage to Rome to solicit for new forces to 
be sent thither. Innocent received him graciously, 
and sent him home with more promises than ever he 
inten4ed to make good ; and in the mean time (as if 
he had come only for that purpose) vouchsafed to 
crown him by a bull, as a record of his own great* 
ness^ ^^ Oaudemus quod 8fc. Sed ad honorem et glo^ 
^^ riam ./^iHUfioUca sedis, guam constiiutam esse novisH 
/' 4f9tper genies et regna^ Diadema regni recepisti de 
*^ mambus efus, et enim curasti devoti ac Aumliter ho^ ' 
*' nararey et Nas per ipsum et literas tuas ad Orien^ 
^^ talis terrm substdium invitasii tfcr and so he re- 
turaed with some relics of saints, and an opinion that 
the Pc^ was the only powerful prince of the West. 
The King of Bohemia gave him another opportunity 
to exercise his sovereignty more notoriously. There 
was then great trouble in Germany by the opposi* 
;t}0n which Otho the £4mperor met with from the 

K 4 other 
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CHAP, other princes, 'who were more mclined to the Duke 
rr-i^^^ — of Suevia: but the Pope had prevailed with the King 
of Bohemia to quit the other party, and to adhere to 
Otho; and now, upon the King of Bohettiia's coming 
to Rome, the Pope would do him sortie grace; and to 
contribute to his greatness he declares by his bull, 
*^ Licet ctnie iua pramotioms tempore, multi fuerini 
^ in Boheniid Regio IHademate insigrnti, Tmwpiam 
^^ tamen potuerunt a predecessofibus nostris Romania 
^^ Pontijieibus obfinere, fit Reges e6s in suis Uteris 
'^ normnarentr But because he had left the party <tf 
the Duke of Suevia at the Pope's 'desire, and adhered 
lo Otho the Emperor, &c. ** tarn intuitu precum ejus^ 
*^ quam turn devotionis obtentu, Regem te de catero re-- 
^ putare volimms et vocare ; Tu igitur tatiter gra*' 
^ tiam tibi factam agnoscas 8fcJ* and iso dismissed 
him with giving him what he and hid predecessors 
had long enjoyed ; a device that court firequentJy 
ii^ed, that they might seem to consent, and to con- 
firm what they could not deny, or take away. In^ 
deed Don Pedro of Arragon was more indebted t6 
him ; for though he had nothing but what he had 
'with signal courage got and won from the Moor», 
yet neithet* the King of Castile, (who thought all be- 
longed to him,) nor the other princes, would allow 
liim to be a King : he therefore applied himself to 
Ihe Pope, who was glad of the occasion to ^hew his 
■power, and with great solemnity crowned him in the 
monastery of St. Pancras in Rome; which having 
repeated in his bull, he adds, " Nosgratiam tibi a no^ 
•* bis exAibitam ad successores tuos derivari voleniss 
** ifc.'' grants authority to the Archbishop of Tkta- 
goha to crown them in Zaragoza ; ^ Et quomamJH¥e 
^ d^ stiUutum est, ui mulieres maritarum honoribus 
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^^dbe^rentury pr^tseniium tmthorkate, concetUnms ut CHAP. 
*^ per manus ^jttsdem AreMepiscopi e&s Uceat cero— 






nari.^ And Mariana confiesses, that, in lieu of thifr 
great grace irom the Pope, Don Pedro made his 
kingdom tributary to his HoUness, and agreed and 
prosnised to pay ^^ eada una eieria cantidad de era, 
€0M pie lievaran mal las naiurales^ which, he says, 
his subjects took very ill.** These several opportu- 
nities falling out shortly after his coming to the holy 
c^ndr, could not but prepare all the neighbour princes 
(most wherecrf either at present did, or were like 
iifaortly to want his assistance) to look upon him 
wi^ more than ordinary reverence. 

T5ie Pope thou^t no more of the desire and 5up-Cni»de 
plication of the King of Armenia, or of prosecuting Aibigenset. 
Ihe war in Palestine, but found other use of his spi- 
ritual artillery nearer home. Notwithstanding all 
the preaching of St. Bernard, who was now dead, 
the Albigenses and Waldenses spread their heresies 
tery far, even over all the province of Languedoc. 
They preached directly against that power which tiie 
f^c^s assumed ; and declared ^ that the Pope had 
** no power to pardon sins — that the body of our 
^ Saviour was not really in iJie sacrament of the al- 
** tar— that the holy water had no virtue to those 
^ ends for which it was used, and that the prayers 
^^ vi^ieh the priests made for the dead did no ^ood;** 
and many other things, which are all reckoned up by 
* Mariana ; who <x>nfesse8 that many persons of qua- 
^y, princes, cond^, &c. much favoured those Albi- 
-genses; and says, that many did believe that the 
4Cing of Arragon favoured them too much, because 
^ose great towns where they were most sheltered 
^were y^eaty much devoted to hnn. St Dominie 

was 
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CHAP, was the most fainous preacher at this tune^ and^ Ma^- 
'-r- riana says, converted many of them. But Pope In- 
nocent the Third proved much the more effectual 
preacher. He had first sent Peter of Chateauneuf 
bis Legate into Languedoc to give all the counte- 
nance he could to the Cathohcs, and to incense and 
to uni^ them against those he called heretics; and 
he being active in his chaise, Raymond the Count 
q{ fhoulouse (who was a sovereign prince, and an es- 
pecial supporter of the Albigenses) caused him to be 
killed. ITie Pope, herewith enraged, excommuni- 
cated the Count, and gave his lands to the first pos- 
sessor ; which would not have frighted him ; and 
therefore the Pope i^lied that zeal, which had used 
to encourage the people to the deliverance of the 
Holy Land, now to the destruction of the heretics, 
and caused a crusade to be preached against them ; 
whereupon a great number of lords and prelates en- 
rolled themselves in this warfare. Raymond Count 
of Thoulouse was indeed so terrified with this, that he 
came to Valence to wait upon Mylon, Legate of the 
Pope, and submitted himself entirely to the Pope's 
discretion, and gave eight strong places to the Ro- 
man Church for ever as a pledge of his conversion. 
Nor could he yet hereby procure his absolution till 
be suffered himself to be whipped with rods at the 
gate of St. Giles's church, where Peter of Chateau- 
neuf was buried, and to be dragged from thence to 
his tomb by the Legate, who laid the stole on his 
neck in the presence of twenty. Archbishops, and an 
infinite number of people. Manana will not ac** 
knowledge that this crusade was granted against the 
Albigenses, (who could not but be acknowledged to be 
Christians,) but says it was granted against the 

Moors 
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Moors in Spain. And indeed though the Pope nearer CHAF. 
contributed to that war^ there was some diflferenoe in • 



tile cross; for they who went to the Holy Land 
wore the cross upon the shoulder^ those against the 
heretics upon their breasts^ but the indulgence was 
the same. The general rendezvous of this new army 
was at LyonS) from whence they marched into Lan- 
guedoc under the command of Simon MontfiMt, who 
was by a general consent chosen to command it. 
Their first attack was upon Beziers, one of the 
strongest towns the Albigenses were possessed of; who 
for some time, defended themselves well ; but at last 
the Crusaders entered and exercised all manner of 
cruelty^ putting man woman and child to the sword^ 
insomuch as there were at last (as Mezeray confesses) 
three score thousand persons killed there; which put 
so great a consternation upon those of Carcassonne, 
(a very considerable place too,) that they rendered 
at discretion, and were glad to march away only in 
their shirts. 

Upon these victories, and for the better encou-simoa 
ragement to prosecute what yet remained to* be done,****" 
the Count Montfort received the bulls of Pope Inno- 
cent, which (in pursuance of a decree that had been 
made in the council held at Montpelier some months 
before) granted to him and his heirs all the lands 
whidi lay about Thoulouse, which yet held out, and 
ako all c^her lands and places which had been conr 
quered by the Crusaders, on condition that he should 
take the investiture of them from the King of France, 
and pay him his feudal duties ; which was all that 
King got by this devouring unchristian war, to which 
he had contributed an army of fifteen thousand 
men ; nor was he probably like to keep it long, for 
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OHAp. all those places were of right holden of the King of 

' — Arragon^ and, if they were forfeited, did of right b^ 

kmg to hinu Mariana also confesses, that after Simon 
Montibrt had taken Thoulouse and was made Co^d^ 
of it in his own right, the King of Arragon (who was 
suspected to incline to the heretics) died ; and then 
the Pope by mediation and by threats wrought w 
with Shnon Montibrt, that both Thoulouse, Carcas- 
sonne, Narbonne, and other places, were restored to 
the young King of Arragon, when he was but six 
years of Bge. Simon Montfort was not complied 
with in all that was promised, and therefore ende^ 
voured to recover it by force, but was killed in the 
attempt: and his son Americo (not being able lo 
support the war that was necessMy for the recovery 
of so great territories) renounced and conveyed biB- 
right to the King of Prance, who, besides other re- 
compence, made him Constable of France ; and this 
was the first and original title that crown had to 
Languedoc. In this manner the resolute. Pope made 
himself very terrible to all men, whilst he seemed 
only to court Philip of France, rather out of kind* 
ness than fear; for Philip's hands were full with the 
war he had with Otho the Emperor, and with John 
the usurper in England, from whom he took mott 
of his dominions in France, whilst John had woik 
enough to keefp his sovereignty in England : so that 
Oermany and France and England being in war 
against one another, and the many Christian Kings 
in Spain (whereof two ihad made themselves tribu- 
tery to Rome) being in continual war a^nst tbe 
Moors, the Pope was at leisure vdthout controul to 
increase his own greatness, and extend bis jurisdio- 
tion; v^ch he transported into England with anotbior 
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Icbid of oomipotence than he practised in any other CHAP, 
-kingdom. — — ■ — 



And indeed the Popes found not so much tame*- The pio- 
nets any where as in England, nor exercised their between 
jimsdicti<Mi any where so wantonly, as in the reign cSTan'?**' 
«f tiiose two Kings Henry the Second and King^^^^ 
^hn. ; of which their successors quickly shewed dis- 
dain enou^, and by degrees freed doemsehres from a 
power diat knew not how to be moderate. Nor can 
it be much wondered at, that the Pope should obtain 
any thing from King John, who had no tide to the 
crown but usurpation, and had so many enemies to 
contend with in England and in France. To shew 
tiiat the subjection to the Pope was not of the religion 
of that time, the most popular ground which die no- 
bilily alleged to justify their taking arms against the 
King was, die concessions he had made to the Pope. 
And the King himself in his greatest agonies afler- 
wards^ and when he was most perplexed, with much 
passion said, (as Matthew Paris, who is the best au- 
thor oi diat time, reports,) ^^ SKnce the time I mk- 
^ jected myself and my kingdom to the Church of 
^ Borne, nodung hath happened prosperously, but 
** all things contrary to me." So that whatever the 
Pope got then in England is to be imputed to the 
guilt and weakness of the King, not to the cons^fit 
of the time; and the Pope no sooner expressed his 
concernment for King John, dian he lost his credit 
and authori^ with his friend die King <^ France. 

Since the court of Rome hath so carefully pre-John'td©- 
anrved all die records of that odious proceeding to*^e**^* 
against King John as of sovereign use to them, when*^~'^ 
their jurisdiction is questioned, I think it is not 
avitaa in this place shortly to sum up that cas^ in 
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CHAP, hope that Catiiolio princes will reflect upon the pre- 
' — cedent, as no less to concern them, with all oliier 
monarchs, in that groundless presumption, than it did 
that poor unfortunate King, whom nobodjr pitied. 
All the writers of that age do acknowledge that 
Harry the Second (though he underwent mortifica- 
tion of very unusual kinds, all his children having 
been in rebellion and battle i^ainst him) died the 
greatest Christian King of the age in which he lived; 
and . Richard his eldest son, who succeeded him, al- 
beit he consumed much of his wealth, lost none of 
the dominions or honours that his father had left; 
and dying witliout children, the croMrn <rf right ought 
to hove descended to Arthur, the son of Geofir^ of 
Axgou, his next brother ; but John the }^ounger bro- 
ther of Richard, and the younger son of Hany, as he 
had in his father's life time rebelled against him, and 
afterwards against his brother Richard when hd was 
King and in the Holy Land, so now as soon ar be 
was dead possessed himself of the crown that be- 
longed to his nephew, who was llien in France ; and 
found means, by a party he had in that kingdom, to 
seize his person and to take him prisoner, and withih 
a short time after caused him to be murdered. This 
horrible parricide gave the French King advantage 
to summon him as his feudatory to appear at Paris, 
and in justice to defend himself against the chai^ 
for that foul murder, which neither his guilt nor his 
pride would suffer him to do ; and so by a legal pro- 
cess Normandy was adjudged to be forfeited, and to 
escheat to the King, and from that time the legal 
title was never restored to the crown of England. 
Philip had also, before this forfeiture, seized upon 
many of his other dominicms in France, merdy by 
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the advaatage of his power^ and so pursued it after» CHAP. 

wards, that in a short time he possessed himself of all — 

or'very neau* all that belonged to John in France. 

By his ill government in England, John had lost^phn*t 
the affections of his nobility and pec^le there, who re- mem^n 
fused to give him any assistance towards the reco-^'^"^*^ 
very of what was taken from him in France. And 
he then agreed with his lords, and solemnly took an 
oath to perform all he promised to them ; upon 
which they did all he desired of them : but this w^s 
no sooner done than he renounced all that he was 
engaged to do, and thereupon they withdrew them- 
selves again from him. His wants and necessities 
increasing with his breach of &ith and firequent per- 
juries, he next found that he could get most money 
(which was the only thing he cared for) from the 
dmrcb, and so he began to prey upon that, and re- 
quired great sums of money from the Bishops and 
the monasteries, which at the first they were con- 
t^ited to pay ; but their submission and obedience 
did but iiKrease the King's demand ; and then they 
refused to give him farther suppUes. This incensed 
him to such a degree, that he seized upon their per- 
sons, received their rents, and possessed himself of 
their plate and money, as fitst as he discovered where 
it lay. The Bishops fled out of the land and appeal- 
ed to the Pope, (Innocent the Third,) who was well 
pleased with the c^fiportunity, and promised them 
protection and relief; Philip of France using all his 
credit to inftime and incense the Pope; who was so 
wUfing to have a hand in the pulling down a house 
whidi he saw ready to fall, that he had already writ^ 
ten to some of the Bishops, that they should let the 
King know that the dowager Queen (the wife of hid 
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CHAP, brotber Richard) had compbdaed that he witliheld 
— — — h^ jointure irom her; to which complaiiit he oonM 
not but give ear^ being bound to do juttiee to all 9 
^ illius vicem Gcei imn^riih ^erentes in terrUt qmi ho- 
^^ minis pgreonam mm aec^, sed cum trmmgrniUiitiie 
^^judieuns fwM vmertcord&am ei Judicium 
^ vfffuriam paiientHtus, et reddii retributimem 
^^ Hsr And he therefore wishes the Biah<^ to kt 
the King know^ that if he did not by a day tbwe 
prescribed giye the Queen just satisfa^tiony that ha 
should then appoint some proctor to appear at Rome 
cm his behalf^ by a day likewise set down^ to de£^ttd 
his cause.; and if he should do neither^ b^ shfmkl 
cause all those cities towns and castles^ which bad 
been assigned for the Queen's jointure^ tQ be se^iM^ 
tered for her use. 

Now that the complaint of the church waa boevght 
before him^ the Pope proceeded with move vt^rar^ 
and thoi^h the King sent him many humUe kttera^ 
and promised to observe all he commanded, jraA.he 
would not be put off with any promiaes, hat writ 
roundly to him^ that he had long enough expaded 
whether he could recover him from his erroca; ^^Eoq€ 
^^ HU ben^dieiionem et maledictiof^m prcfwwmui ^m 
^^ €Cwriploiy fui per Mojfsm fo/mikm. €mtm im^dic^ 
^^ iianes et rmledictiones proposuit J^w I^nm^, ut eS- 
^^ gas quam n$alueris, vel beneiUctionem si S4itisfosem 
^^ ad sjcUutemy vel maiedictionem si ctmtempsms mtf 
. *^ ruinam.'' This and much more. you shall find in 
that Pope's 332d Episitle^ in the same imperiovs atih^ 
advising him to submit and conform himself; ^ ^^fib- 
^^ fmin ejus ewemplo qm, popuhm suum dfi setiA^rtt 
'^ Phamoms in manu vaUdd Hberavity .tingSeam JSct 
<^ ckmam in forti braQlm de servitut^ t^ 9iudtiim¥f 
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f^ SietHref 9Lnd so he wished John to make peace CHAP, 
whilst he might have it, or, if he did not, he should — — — 
£ttd thrtt when he had a mind to it he should not 
have it The truth is, the King found himself so ill 
«aed by the Pope, and hy the King of France, and 
by bis own sutgects, that he desired more to be re* 
venged on every one of them, than to have a peace 
with any of them ; and thereupon he made a peaoe 
witii France, that he might the less fear his own 
Mlgects; aad then with his subjects, that they might 
4ielp him against the Pope and France ; and then 
w^ the Pope, that he might secure him against both; 
until, by breaking the oaths he had made to every 
iMe'of them, he made himself so odious to all, that 
WMie of them would trust him. But the Pope*s spir 
ritual arms marched quicker, and did more speedy 
^iMmtion, than the other's temporal could do ; for he 
(wli«n the King had no credit left to deceive any more^ 
l>6et]lse nobody would trust him) issued out his ex* 
lOoi^Hiwiication against him, which he seemed to neg- 
lect; but when he Cbund an interdiction put upon the 
kfiif^o«i> and his aulgects absolved from all the oaths 
/they had taken to him, his spirits quite failed him^i 
wfail3t^die Fope 9till added new mortification to hii^ 
and writ to the Bishops in his Sd^th Epistle; '^th^jt 
f^ if'he should die before he made ample satis&ction t^ 
*' Ae oburch, none of them, or any other, should pre- 
^ some ufkim de haredibus suis ungere vel coronare ^ 
^^ Rfgem^ and withal sent a bull to Philip King of 
FranM^ by which he gave the whole kingdom of £ng* 
Jtan^ to himjmd his heirs, and required them to seize 
jvpan it; which Philip prepared an army presently to 
4f>j bavnig encouragement enough Ukewise from those 
4|i fii^ijbmd who were ready to join with him. 
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CHAP. It was now time for King John to bow, when he. 
— - — ' — was ready to break, and so he made haste to im- 
tion of plore the Pope's protection, almost in the stile of In- 
nocent himself, making the lowest act of baseness to 
be the effect of the conviction of his conscience j ^ Fih- 
*^ lentes nos ipsos humiliare pro illo qui se pre nobi9 
*^ humUiatnt itsque ad mortem^ gratid Saneti SptrUtm 
** mspirante, non vi indueti nee timare coacH sed nMird 
'^ Ifond spontanedque voluntate offerimus 8fc.^ ThtMr 
ofiering to give up the kingdom of England, with 
that of Ireland, to be held of his Holiness and Un 
successor, upon the payment of a yearly tribute^ 
whi<ih he desired him to accept, " f^obis et guocesifo* 
*^ ribus vestris rmlle marcas annuatim reddendo.^ Tlrit 
wrought upon the tender bowels of Innocent, who 
presently sent a Legate over to comfort him, and to 
reduce all his own overtures into such a form, and to 
add such circumstances to it, that the Pope might 
be enabled to give him such a full protection, that it 
might be in nobody's power to hurt him. And tiwis 
having so amply divested himself of all manner of 
sovereignty, he might be truly and literally caUed 
the Pope's Beadsman ; for he was reduced really to 
want of bread, which he received in monasteries, not 
without the good grace of the abbots and monks ui 
the supplying. His Holiness vouchsafed «o write 
to the King, (which stands recorded amongst ilis 
letters,) wherein he congratulates his sincere coii»^ 
version, and promises his apostolical grace and fer- 
vour ; assuring him, " Sicut in ared fcederia Domini} 
^* cum tabulis testamenii virga contineSatur et nut9^ 
*^ «flj sic in pectore summi Pontifids cum scienHtt le^ 
^ gis divin^y rigor destructionis et favor dukedimi 
" continentur :" and %o^ he says, he was inclined ta^ 
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help, him, '^ cum ad nos possis habere reeursum, per CHAP. 
^ fuos rmUia poteris hones ti perficere^ qua honesti — ' 



^* perficere non possis per te ipsumr 
: Prom this time it cannot be denied, that the Pope The pope 
shewed himself a thorough friend to the King (if he under his 
were stiU worthy the name of a King) to all pur-P"*'*'''^* 
poses. First he writes to the King of France, that 
England' was now become the dominion of St. Peter, 
which he was obliged to protect, and defend from 
itay violence; and therefore he desired and advised 
kbn to desist irom making any farther warlike pro- 
visions to invade that kingdom ; and, when he found 
tlmt this advertisement made no impression upon 
Philip, but that on the contrary he proceeded the 
move vigorously in his preparation, he writ to him 
agadn^ "That being preferred to the government of 
^ the xmiversal church, he was obliged by the 00m- 
^mand of God to proceed in this aiair according to 
^ the- forms of the church, and to declare the King 
^ of France idolater and publican, if he did not vazr 
^^ nifest his right either before him or his Legate; 
f^ for thon^ it did not belong to him to judge of the 
^^ feofl^ yet it did to examine the sin." And a short 
time after he did excommunicate both diat King, 
tad Lewis his son^ who succeeded him, because they 
would not give over that enterprise against John« 
After the King was brought to this entire obedience, 
aad- was become vassal to the Pope, his Holiness 
took care that he should be more a King than ever 
over his own subjects. He absolved him therefore 
6Ma the observation dT all oaths which he had made 
to tiiem, as extorted from him by force ; and excom- 
municated all who should presume to rebel against 
him. And hereupon John, finding the delight of be- 
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CHAP, mg no longer restrained by his oaths and promiseff, 
— exercised new oppressions upon his Lords and his 



common people; resolving to take revenge upon th^n 
for what he had suffered from Rome or Prance. 
The French This, and the ill spirit of the time, which was too 
England, much inclined to rebellion, disposed the Lords to en- 
Shn"r° ^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^w combination and conspiracy, which 
dwth re- tj^gy carried with so much secrecy, that it was con- 
Fianct. eluded with Lewis the son of Philip, that they would 
put the kingdom into his hands, and become his true 
and iaithftil subjects, before tfie King had any notice 
of it : as if they might as lawfully give themselves 
up, without the King's consent, to become subjects to 
France, as the King might, without their consents, di- 
vest himself of being King, and make both himself 
and them subjects to the Pope. Lewis thought this 
bargain too advantageous for him to quit it, upon the 
terror of the Pope's spiritual artillery, how much ter- 
rified soever his &ther was with it; and so prose- 
cuted it with such vigour, that he landed with a great 
army, and, without any opposition, marched to Lon- 
don, which was delivered to him by the discontented 
Lords; whereby he was upon the matter in possession 
of the whole kingdom, whilst the miserd)le King; 
without hope of an army, and with a very small 
train, went from place to place, and without welcome 
to any place, lamenting his misfortunes which he hiad 
drawn upon himself, and in a deep despair c^ find- 
ing any remedy : by which, and by the agony of hit 
own mind, (rather than by poison which though 
suspected was never discovered,) he fell into a high 
burning fever, of which within few days he died; 
and lefl behind him the reputation of being the 
worst subject, and the worst son, the worst brother^ 
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and the worst friend, the worst King, and the worst CHAP. 
Christian, that hath ever before or since sat upon the — 



throne of England. This he had no other way to 
recover, or preserve b\it by dying ; and by his death 
much was quickly done towards both ; for his son^s 
title was unquestionable, and his youth and nature 
aduunistered great hopes to the nation ; and the 
Lords were already weaiy c^ their new sovereign 
Lewis, and be jealous of their fidelity, so that both 
eontrived all the ways they could think of to com- 
pass each other's destruction. Under these circum-> 
stances (in a shorter time than could be imagined) 
the French were glad to get safely home ; and the 
English more jo3rfully submitted themselves to their 
lawiul King, who by too much desiring to take ven* 
geance upon all his father's enemies^ (which, how 
piously soever intended, was too great an undertak-> 
ing,) did not escape some of his father's misfbr- 
tanes« 

To such an immense height did this great Pope,Chaneter 
Innocent the Third, raise or carry his power and ju-iu,"^^**^* 
risdiction, that there was not a King or nation in 
Christendom that did not feel and undergo the in- 
supportable burden of his pride and usurpation; 
the memory whereof ought to be as sensible and 
^s. terriUe to all the monarchs of the world ; since 
the evidence is too notorious, that his successors re- 
tein the same ambition, and think themselves injured 
to. be without the same power, and cherish the seeds 
he aowedy that it may in due time grow up again to 
tl^ same vigour. And in truth he had not a greater 
cue to possess himself of all that authority which he 
(jbengfai himself worthy, but was as soUcitous that 
hia maopBsaois might ever ei^y the same; not so 
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CHAP, much bjr his example^ as by the just title to gowtn^ 

■ — all the world ; (amd he had little veasou to doubt of 

the validity of their title, when he founded it wlways 
upon Scripture.) That the court might be aaaswer- 
able to the grandeur of the prince, he raked that also 
to another lustre than it had ever known befioore. 
This is the Pope who declared, that as O^d fliade 
the world he created two lights in the firmament •0f 
the heaven, the one to, govern the day, and the 
other to rule the night ; ^^ Sw ad firmxmmiUmm nni^ 
** versalis ecclesut, qua ccdi nomine mmcofoiUT^ dams 
^ magnas instttuit (Ugnii&teSy nuyorem tpue quusi dix- 
^ bus animabus prdBesset, tt minoretn qua quasi itM^- 
*' bus praesset corporibus^ qua sunt 'Poni^Mtiiis ov* 
^ thmitas et Begalis potestas."* And then he 9aky%, 
that as the moon borrowed the light of the sua be- 
cause she is in all respects below and inferior to ike 
other ; *^ Sic regalis potesU%s ab authontate Pow^ 
^^ eiali sua sortitur dignitatis spiendorem, eujns tmrn- 
^^ spectui qimnih magis inharet, ianth minmi lumiMe 
^^ decoratur ; et qub plus ab e^us elongatur aspectm^ eb 
** phis proficit in splendorem.^^ This is- the Pope who 
declared, though not so publicly^ (for we heard not 
of it till the time of Eugenius the Fourth,) that the 
Cardinals (who had not been mentioned in many 
hundred years after there w«re Bishops of Roaoe, 
and, after they were taken notice of, had always ««ii>- 
Bcribed and taken place after all Bish(^ till about 
the year one thousand) had their original by God's 
own institution in the Old Testament; and that 
what was said in the 17th chapter of Deuteffooon^, 
If there arise a matter too hard for theeinjuffgment, 
8fc. And thou shalt come unto the priests^ the LemUSy 
and unto the judge that shall be m those days^ and m- 
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r; and they skaU shnv thee the .sentence ef judg-- CHAP. 
meni ; ^^ de ^summo Poniifiee. inHlBgendum esse etfaa" 



^'^ tfVkts ejus^ id est & JR. £k Oauoinalibus, qui et 
^jwre Levitieo in eaeeutione sac$r<UtaUs ojfien caadr 
^^jtOwfes eaistmur These foundstions he laid for 
fab Mcoemora, t» support the greatness to which his 
esanple 4iad prepared the way ; and it is now time 
'to take a.'view with what sucoesathey endeavoiued:to 
ttead in his footsteps. 

Upon the <death of Innocent^ 'Honorius the Third JJ«"^» 
was elected; who first ordered upon ^iSedevacanieyOvienihe 
tliat the Cardinals should be shut up in the c<»»clavetobethut 
tiU^eleotIon should be made of anew Vofe, which waScUTefo^°" 
aot always observed afterwards, though in this last ^^^^j^^ 
age the conformity to it hath been very punptual, 
notwithstanding some conclaves have been very long. 
He lost none of tht respect his predecessor received, 
hak enj^^d it with less noise and nK>re affection ; 
«nd took more care to make Italy conformable to 
'him than to meddle farther off, except by his Le- 
gated customary residence, to preserve the reverence 
that* was paid him in other courts. This wasim-. 
proved by his exercise of another jurisdiction, with 
<wfaich many were fdeased, and nobody was dainni- 
fied, because it had reference only to the next world, 
mad did nobody any hurt in diis ; and that was, the 
OBDesraation of saints, which the world was better 
pleased with, than witii the excommunications and 
interdictions of his predecessors. St. Francis ^^idSj-Ffin^ 
St. Dominic were his acquaintance and his friends ; minjc ca- 
. andth^ were but a short time dead, before so many 
miracles were wnmght by them, that he thought fit 
. to canonize them both. The sainf s place, however, 
in those di^s did not cost half a quarter of the mo- 
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CHAP, nejr it now stuuk in ; Bor was there so miieh oen>% 

^^' ■ mopy or prqutration necessary towards it as in these 

days. The first canonization made by this Pope (for 

he made more saints than all his predecessors before 

St. uw- him had done) was of St. Lawrence, " ArciUpUemd 

fence cfl" « 

nonized ^ DubSnensisy JRegis ac Begmm Hibemitt/ilii (as tM 
'^^^^'^ bull says) ejusfue rthuio in nmmerum Sameturmm 
^ Con^sorum^ ei f§stivkatis ^msdem prai/lniiio prtk 
^^ die 14 Nov.'' The canonization was by Pope Ho- 
norius, the third year cf his reign, one thousuid two 
hmdred and twenty-five. What age the saint lived 
in aj^pears not ; and it will be hiurd to find that any 
King in that time had the stile of ^< Bex IMemmr 
He was cancmized upon the petition of the Archbi^ 
shop of Rouen, in whose diocese he died in his jo«r« 
ney. The certificate upon which he was made a 
saint was from Irish Bishc^, and the Prior of the 
Trinity in Dublin, ^^ Qmd clmudi greesuniy ceui vismn^ 
'^ ifurdi muiUtum, muii lof&elam, Iq^rosi nmndaiwnem^ 
^^ €i varOe afiicti languoribus samtatemj ad itwoem^ 
^* iitmem epts n&mims reoepertrntr Ribadinejrra (who 
htttii written his life) was better informed ; for he 
tdls us that he was the son of Prmce Maurice of the 
blood rojFsl of Ireland, and that he died in Norman-p 
dy as he was going to our King Heniy the Second^ 
who was then in France. Haoorius did all he oouU 
in England to repair the mischief that had been dsflie 
by his predeoessw, and constantly adhered to the 
in&nt King's interest And it cannot be denied th»t 
his Legate or Nuncio did contribute very much by hie 
mfsdiation,. and by his threats of ecclesiastical cen^ 
sures, to rcconcilie the rebellious barons to the King^' 
and .to restrain them from new impetuoMtifl%. te 
which they were too frequ^itly indined, aftar they 
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were reconciled. Ho^^ever^ as it 4id the King some chap« 
good^ so it preserved his ewn withoisty and jurisdic^- 



tioii m the kingdom, which had been so newiy 
favoaght thither, and was burdensome and odiona to 
the people, and to none m<He than the cleigy, who 
eagoyed much greater privileges in their own rigbt^ 
aad by Tirtue cf old ecclesiastical constitutions, thiEm 
thejr did or oould do by any countenance fn»n the 
Pope ; which (though it sometimes served the turn 
of a relmctory Bishop or abbot that had a mind to 
contradict or afiront the King) never produced benefit 
to the body of the ciergy, that 3ret was sure to pay 
dear for what others received. 

After Honorius, Ghregory the Ninth s«ficceeded; monsotf 
man of as great a spirit as any Gregory who had 
gone before him, or come after him ) and he desired 
as much to be doing; but the times were not so f»4 
vouraUe to him. The senators of Home not only 
qisesttosed, but dented his anthori^ in temporal a^ 
iairsy and all the neighbour kingdoms and provinces 
grew every day more composed within th^nselves, 
and thereby less apprehended his pow^. Harry the 
Hard of England (who was too much the son <^ his 
firtfaaor John) had too often occasion to use his onmi* 
patence in giving leave to break his promises^ and 
ikt ovtbs which (b^g sure of the remedy) he never 
ma^ scruple to make for the obtaining any benefit 
or convenience. And the Pope never failed him in 
tfaoae occasions ; but, knowing the value of it, ex- 
acted great rewards for the commodity. Once he 
sent a mandate to the King that he should prefin^ 
diree hundred Romans to the first cures or dignities, 
or ecclesiastical preferments, which should &11 vacant 
in JSnglani^ and shortly after he sent his Legate to 

demand 
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CfiLAP. deoMmd a great sum o£ money from the clergy ; but 
■ — the King was not much troubled vrith those imperi- 
ous desires; whioh were so ungrack>us and unpo- 
pular^ that the Lords and Clergy and People were al- 
ways ready to take the refusal upon them. So the 
proposition for die preferment of so many ecclesiasti- 
cal persons was r^ected by the Bishops and clergry^ 
with protestation against his having any authority in 
tiioee cases : and his t>ther demand by his Legate for 
a • great sum of money was the more popularly re- 
jected, because the Emperor at the same time sent 
to the> King, that he would not snfier any money to 
be raised or collected in his kingdom for the Pope; 
tnasDiuch as all the Pope could get was employed 
against him, and to disturb the peace of Christan- 
^VBL, which he was more incUned to do than to pro- 
secute a war against the Saracens. Hereupon the 
Clevgy passionately and positively refused to contri- 
bute aay thing, notwithstanding all the threats of 
tbe Legate ; and prevailed with the King that there 
might be a remonstrance prepared by the Parliament 
to the P<^ and the Council diat was tlien summoned 
to. be at Lyons, against the great exactions of die 
Pope and his officers in En^and; .and thoreiB to 
mention the vast sums of money that he had le- 
ceived out of the kingdom sinoe his coming to the 
Papacy, and dierefore to desire him that he would no 
more make any such desires or demands. This remon- 
strance being sent to the Pope, he rgeoted it with 
great pride and insolence, and some expressions un- 
dervaluing the King and Parliament; the which 
being reported, a law was made, by which all men 
were prohibited to pay any mon^, upon what reason 
soever, to the Pope. But diis gave him not the trou- 
ble 
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hie he reeaved from the Emperor^ whom he cocoMo- CHAP. 

municated/ and who contemned his excommunica • — 

tk>n : for when the Pope called a Council at Rome, 
and had granted a crusade against the Emperor, the 
Emperor found means to seize upon the persons of 
ten or a dozen Cardinals and many Bishops, and kept 
them prisoners ; so that they could not be present at 
the Council, nor would the Council proceed witbout 
them ; and the Pope's spirit not being able to bear 
all these several kinds of vexations, he died of puce 
anguish of mind. This Pope, Gregory the Ninth, 
as if he had not thought St. Francis to be saint 
enough by the canonization which his predeeessor 
Honorius had made, added by another Bull a* ^leati- 
aiony or verification, that St* Francis (thoagh his 
modesty would not suffer it to be known nrfiilst be 
Uved) had the very marks in his flesh of our SaJviowr; 
^^ Quod idem sanchis, eum adbue spatium praaeniis 
^ ffiUB praeurrerety ei postqumm Mud feUmimr eon- 
^ summavit, mambus latere ae pedibus, speeie stigma- 
■^ 4um divinkus ejcstitit msignitus.^- 

All Italy itself was so weary of the perpetad eon-cdcfti&iv. 
tests with the Emperor, that upon the death of Grt- 
. goiy they made choice of Cdestin the Fourth, who 
was known to be desirous of peace, and wbo wonkl 
have brought it to pass if he had Uved ; but he died 
aAtt*.he had reigned sixteen days; and when they 
wme to enter into the conclave for a new election, 
'Atfise Cardinals who had been taken prisoners in the 
time of Gregory the Ninth, and who were still de- 
tained, sent their protestation against any election 
that - should be made till they should be at liberty, 
wbieh kept that chair empty for the space of Ml 
twenty nootfas. 

In 
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In liie end, Innocent tlie Fourdi was clKMen^ priiv* 
-Gtpally because he was generally thought to hftm 
great aflfection for tii<9 Emperor; but he quickty 
deceived their expectation, and nesohred to be mr 
ther like Innocent the Third than the man they 
took him to be. And therefore shortly after he was 
crowned, the Emperor being then in Itidy, he thought 
it not safe to stay in Rome, but made haite imto 
Fngice, where he called a Council to assemble at 
Lyons, and the Emperor resolved likewise to go tki^* 
i^commu.ther, being then at Turin : and there be heard that 
Slnperor/ the Pope had renewed the excommunication thai 
€h«gory had before issued out against hhn. The 
Emperw had before, in the time of Gregory^ (and to 
get reputation for his piety above the passioa of the 
other,) undertaken the cross, and made a voyage to 
the Hbly Land; where, his anny being much wasted^ 
he had entered into a treaty with ^lue Sultan, who all 
agree was incUned thereunto rather for the respect 
he bore to the Emperor, than for the fear or a^pte-* 
hension of his army : and the city of Jerusalem had 
been delivered by the Sultan to the Emperor, (b|it 
diomantledy) and a good part of the land about th^ 
dty ; with which the Emperor was satisfied, and r^ 
fttcned before, or immediatdy afiter, the death of Gmn 
govy. But the new Pope disliked and disavowed. the 
treaty, deelared it to be vend, and published a nam 
cnitade for the carrying on the war; which fts^ 
duced infinite damage and di^onour to the Ghofri 
tians ; for it was bo somier known in the Blast, (as it 
eottkl not be long ocmoealed,) Iwt there was a geneaal 
massacre of all the Christians in those parts; and thd 
fiqport thereof kindled that indignation and zeal in tha 
pi(His breast of Lewis df France^ (wha waa calkd tho 

Saint,) 
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Seinft,) that he, withoQt the deKberatioa that wm me^ chap« 
ce a oai y for gueh an expeditioii, imoiediately took tiie- 



crofffl, and made all possible haste to raise fioroes, ^^^T^j^^ 
whaterer else was necessary^ towards so great an un* 
dmrtaking ; all which he could not compass in three 
years after. In the mean time the Pc^ in the Comi^ 
cil .at L3rons renewed the condemnation and depeiUH 
tmi of Frederic, '^ ImpertUaris aiMthemaiis vinmlo m 
^' 6regw4o neno hademis kmedaii ;** with many ex** 
pressiecs very new, ^' non sine prodkioms et Jtes^ ^-^ 
'* ndne Majesi^iis ;** which I suppose refers to the 
Emperor^s treaty with the Sultan, as if he betrayed 
Christendom ; " merith msuper contra eum de £f^^ 
^ rHkd fremkaU suspido est excrta^ because, being 
cflDCommunioated by Gregory, be had presmmed tn^ 
cause mass to be celebrated ; and so proceeds to the 
declaring all his suliyects to be freed from their obe>- 
4lienee, and absdved from their oaths which th^ 
iiad taken to him, ^* quippe propter suas miqukates d 
^* Jho ne regnei vel imperet est abfsctuSy suis Ugutwn 
**peo€atiSy et ^dfectmm, onmi^e honare et d^gnitxUe 
^^^prwaimmi' and with this he sends ambassadors to 
Ibe princes doctors diatthey should proceed to the 
election of anoth^ Emperor ; which they did. The 
Pbpe however had not the courage to return ml0 
Italy until Frederic was dead; but staid in France 
.abo^ six 3r€ars, and then returned to Rome. 

Meteray observes, that about this time, (which was |«^ p^ 
^about tbe year one thousand twa hundred and se* a. 0.1970. 
vcnty, 4>r a Ettle sooner,) when St. Lewis was re^ 
turned from his unfortunate voyage from the Holy 
.Land, whenre he had been taken prisoner by the Sul^ 
4aA, after the whole defeat of his army, and had still 
-^tic ;flame zeal for a new expedition thither^ and wb» 

our 
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CHAP. 6\if Henry the Third grew towardsr the end ofthii 

■ — i^ign, the abuses and enterprises of the Roman* odui^li 

Papal pow-were come to so high a pitch, that St. Lewis (th^ugfi 
S Rancc. b^ had always paid a greater respect to the holy ^hair 
than any other pmice of that time did) made a pragi^ 
matique to stop their farther progress in Prance ; whi«k 
gave that court very much trouble for many yteaps^ 
and they are at this day upon an emergent occasion- 
put in mind of it, the Parliament hating ti<*wr c(rti- 
aented to its revocation. Although Pope Innoc^Mt 
parted with no power without strugglhig to retain it 
to the utmost, yet he durst do no more «t that time 
with reference to France, not only for the great W' 
putation the King had gotten of sanctity and justice; 
but also lest it might divert him from purftuidg bf$> 
resolution for a second voyage ttf the Holy Latsdt 
Andin^ In England he made new attempts to reeovet the* 
power his predecessor Innocent had there, and to re- 
verse that Act of Parliament which the pride of Gr©« 
gory had produced against the payment of any hkk 
ney -out of that kingdom to the Pope ; but his at-^ 
tempts there likewise miscarried; so that he found 
hitnself much lessened, which went to his heart; yet, 
to keep up his spirits, he found an opportunity to 
take vengeance upon one King, and thereby to make 
others see what he could do. 

Spain was the ready scene upon which the Pbpea 
i>on Diego, could always celebrate what triumphs they pleased t 
lagon. ^re were so many Kings there, and so jealous of esibta 
other, besides their joint jealousy of the Moors, whoj 
though they lost ground every day, possessed as mmdi 
yet as all the Christians. Don Jayme, or Don Diego^ 
King of Arragon, had in his younger days some £um^ 
liarity with a lady of great quality. Donna Teresa Vi-^ 

daura^ 
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ftMra, and had a mind afterwards to many another. CHAP. 

ikmna Teresa sued before the Pc^, and alleged that — 

Ike King had' given her his word and promise^ by 
whieb it was not in his power to marry any other 
woman. The King denied it; and when the cause 
was heard> there were not witnesses enough ito prove 
the aUegaticm, for defect whereof the Pope gave judg* 
Bsent against Donna Teresa. The Bishc^ of Gerona 
had .been the King^s confessor, to whom ^ King 
had confessed the whole secret of that amoar ; and 
hcy pretending that he could not with a good coii^ 
science conceal a truth of such a nature^ wrote tlie 
whole relation to the Pope in cipher, and then the 
Pope gave sentence against the King. The King 
quickly found how this came to pass, and irnme^ 
dbitely sent for die Bishop, and, as soon as he came 
into his presence, (persons being ready to execute 
the ctommand,) he eaused his tongue to be cut oSg 
which was presently done ; and when the Pope was 
inlbrmed of it, he pronounced the King excomUnuni* 
cated, and interdicted the whole kingdom. Every 
body thought the oflfence was great in theBishc^^ 
yet because it was not examined, nor he heard aa to 
what he could say in his defence, the judgment 
seemed very severe; and Mariana calls it cruel ^^emr^ 
** niceria et torpe vengen^ar The King with all fau- 
miUty acknowledged his offence, and begged the 
Pope*s absolution; and the Pope sent ambassadors^ 
before whom, and in the presence of some Bishops^ 
the King kneeling upon both his knees, (after th^ 
bad given him a great reprehension,) received abso* 
lutioa fer his offi^nce : his penance was to build a 
iftoaastery^ which he had begun many years be* 
fore. 

The 
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CHAP. Thifl yrm the sole tct of transcendant sover&gaty 
performed hy diis Pope. He vented his other pas- 



«ioQ6 ia adding to the grandeur of his court, by the 
great fHriviJeges he granted to die Cardinals which 
Theinqoi- di^ had oot before, ^"ecting the Inquisition with 
Uitbed. iUimited jurisdiction, udd ordaining manj severe 
laws for the puhidiment of heresy, without giving 
any definition or description what heresy was, or 
should he taken to be ; which might be more won^ 
dered at, because of the unheard of rigour of the pu- 
nishments; they who were guilty of it being to for- 
feit all their goods and lands, their homes to be 
pulled down, and all their children or kindred to be 
incapable of all trusts or employment ; though they 
shoiUd give satisfaction to the Churdi of their being 
good catholics, nobody should presume to harbour 
4^ entertain them ; if he were an advocate, he was 
incapable of pleading any cause ; and if he was a 
acrivener, all instruments made by him should he 
void ; and^ lest all this might not be sufficient to dar 
|>ress heresies^ to which the age was indinedi he 4e* 
creed and fwhad ^' ne ^uip^m iaiod persona Uceot 
^^ pubUci velprivatim defidk ceJthoUcA disputarer 
Aiennder Alextmder the Fourth succeeded Innocent tfnp 
J'ourth ; he had as much mind to be like Aiexiwder 
the Third as the last innocent had to equal the 
former, and &iled not of it for want of courage to at- 
tempt it, and was without one disadvantage wliiicii 
the odier Alexander had to struggle with ; for the^ 
was no schism in the Church, and so no Anti->Pflpe t9 
Pigpoted xontend with. There was also no E4nperor.to <KPr 
JJ^^^ trol him ; fiwr besides that the £mperor Frederic was 
p^ Jately dead^ the other Emperor William, who had 
been chosen by the Electors upon Innocent's dq)os^ 

ing 
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i«|^.€f Fredenc^ wm mtseimUjr killed unknown ; and CHAP. 
ikm diecton difiered in their diMee of a sneeesror^ • 



Ihroe of them choosing Alonto the Tenth King of 
Cas^ej and the other three diooMng Ridbard Duke 
^ Cornwall) and brother to the King of England) 
whilat the King of BohenMa, who IhmI Ae casting 
voicei raiuiod to give hit votei leitiier way. Both 4he 
€Pip|>atitQia»accepto d the election, and bodi aibumed 
the title. Rtckaid advafteed his right so £ur that he 
want into Gennany, and was crowned at Aoan with 
tjba ypon cuawn by his deelorai but Alonso^ though 
he put hiflsself not to the charge of going out df 
Sifmi, (hawjag. enough to do with the Moors^) yet 
su pported his party in Gieruiany so wuU, that all the 
Itiinces of the empire ware so much divided, and had 
*4bat animosity agisinst each other, that though Bich* 
•aad tssnqported with him a vast sum of moneys wMi 
twhieh he behcued he oould have reconciled all the 
•priuMs of Germany to his party, yet he found, aftsr 
about a jrear^s stay, and the consumption of his tica*- 
suroy.tluit be could make no progress towards a 
jpeaceable attaining, the empire; and was neosssiteted 
to return into £n^iaid, kee|nng his title and wearing 
the name still of j^peror, as Alonso likewise did ; 
whakt the Pope would displease nei&er oS them^ 
and thought hknself mose at ease and more secure by 
this division and displeasure against each other, than 
he could have been if the whole power were vwtsd 
ia any 4«e of them. 

• Alexander was thus possessed of as mai^ advaa-'Dispatad 
4iges towards the making himself great as he i^ould^^^ki^g. 
wish; and though he had some trquhto in Italy by^^^: 
tbs seversl pretences to the kingdom of Napl^ amlciiy. 
Sidly, ytt he had thereby advantage tooy byimving 
it in his^power (as he believed) to qonfer that noble 
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CHAP. Idngdom (which he knew he should iwt be. able to 
— — ^— keep to himself or annex to the Papacy) upon a power- 
fiil friend, who might be able to protect him froin 
oppression. He had it in his thought to have given 
that investiture to Charles of Anjou, brother to Saint 
Lewis, whom he most desired and courted to be his 
last friend. But before he would enter upon such a 
public declaration, (which he wdl knew could gratify 
but one, and would disoblige many,) he resolved tiiat 
he would first vindicate his own titJe, and so make it 
appear to be in his power to bestow. To that purpose 
he granted the crusade against Manfredo and Ecelino^ 
and all other enemies of the Churchy who n^e any 
claim to the kingdom of Naples or Sicily^ Manfredo 
claimed the kingdom of Naples hy the death of the 
Emperor Frederic his fether, and was well received 
by the people^ who preferred their subjection to him 
before submission to the Pope, or to any upon whom 
lie would confer the dominion: so that Manfredo was 
^ot like to be driven out by bulls and excommunica- 
»tions, whieh^ by the lavish spending thi»n> grew 
every day less terrible ; and the Pope th^refine 
hoped to raise an army by this cnisade, with which 
^ttiany princes were very much scandaUxed^ to see an 
' expedient made use of against a Christian pdnce and 
a Catholic kingdom^ that was only proper to' invite 
all Christians to n^ike war ligainst Turks and In- 
fidels. 
Attempts of Alexander now foresaw, that though he might 
toJ^^liave some benefit from the crusade, hb chief de- 
Jj^gl^^^pendtoce must be upon a stock of money, of his own, 
•utediQtUe^lij^h he used all possible devices to. piocuce,' and 

reigns of - •■' . * 

Hennriii. had some encotirag^ment to hope well from the* old 

^i.' King of England, (for Harry the Third was atill 

living,) notwithstanding the inhibition byparfomenty 

which 
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wfaieh his predecesBors could never shake; That un- chap. 
happy and iiresohite Prinoe had at this time need of ■■ — 
the Pope to dispense with him for not performing 
some oath he had taken^ (as he had often use of his 
ooflOHpoteiicj in that point,) ai^d therefore was wil-* 
ling .to dispense with diat ordinance of parliament, 
and gave the Pope*s ministers leave to come into the 
kingdom to collect money from the Clergy ; but the 
Clergy protested gainst it, and declared they would 
neither yield therein to the Pope or the King, and 
so kept their money to themselves. And Henry the 
'Riird was no sooner dead, but his son Edward the 
First (who had c^served from what fountains his fa- 
tbei^s calamities principally flowed, and hfMl a greater 
reputation in the world,) resolved to lessen that power 
the Clergy had by the lawa and customs of the king- 
dom ; the insolent using whereof had compelled his 
tather and his grandfather to introduce the Pope^s 
authority to control the other, and which, widiout 
the help of the crown, could never have found that 
submission in England: fOkd ther^ore he did not 
only make them suf^ly him with very great sums of 
money, but took away tihiose liberties and privilc^s 
from tiie greatest monasteries which mdjst subjedbed 
die people to their obedience, and caused the statute statute of 
of Mortmam to be pamed in parliament, to hinder ^'"'°*^' 
^e increase of their temporal possessions as prejudi- 
cial to the kingdom, and which indeed made them 
so powerful with the people : by another statute ha 
retrenched and limited the jurisdiction of the eccle- 
siastical judges : and all tl>is witiiout consulting the 
Pope, and in a time when heresies, as they call them, 
were broached and countenanced in England, ojf 
which it will be mere proper to speak hereafler. 

M 2 Pop^ 
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CHAP. Pope Alexander^ receiving this discountenance in 
BlHul^ — England, could not prosecute his other designs with 
¥iiidication that viffour which they required, and ended his seven 

of the ho- ^. . , 1^,1 1 

nourofst. years reign without any other notable record or mo- 
TiS^kl'aid nument of his having been Pope, than two very no- 
torious bulls : one whereof was a testimony or de- 
claration and verification of what Gregory the Ninth 
had sufficiently published, of the marks which St. 
Francis had in his .fiesh of the wounds of our Sa- 
viour; which Alexander confirms ^* cum ptenarum knr 
^^ positione adaersi^ oHier affimumtes^ Siquis sjmitu 
^^ ietneraruB pra^sufnptioms insaniens, (Uvini muneris 
.^^ ifwiduSy j^^ffostolica judicia sacrilegus iwpugnaturj et 
** pramissa vel eUa prodigtorum signa, quibus in eccle-- 
^* sid Dei sanctitas prtBdicti confessoris eheait, improfM 
*^ contradictioms morsiius obtrectanda erediderit, ^V 
'^ lumus et MandatMiSy ut eum same menti restiiuaiju^ 
^ dicia^ severttas discipline^ iia quod district d proprii 
^^ Pralati casHgaiione correctus^ Dei opera blasphemare 
*^ dediscat SfcP which being in a still more tragical 
way than had been before in any bull, I thought not 
unfit to be inserted* The other bull was to authonw^ 
and compel all secular or civil magistrates to assist 
and execute all the sentences and judgments which 
should be inflicted by the Inquisition in cases of he- 
resy^ or upon heretical persons, which had never be- 
fore been required. And so we leave Alexander the 
Fourth in the peace and quiet of his grave, 
tfrbcn IV. Urban the Fourth was chosen upon the death of 
Alexander; and^ following his example in all he had 
done and all he intended to do, renewed the crusade 
against Manfredo, and declared the nomination and 
investiture of Charles of Anjou. But there was 
quickly a fire kindled in his own house, 30 that he 

could 
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could neither much help or much hurt his neigh- CHAP, 
hours. For the senators of Rome assumed to them- ' ■' 



selves all authority in whatsoever concerned the tem- 
poral jurisdiction ; and, because he would not ac- 
xjuiesce in that their assumption, they drove him out 
of the city of Rome, and so vexed him, that hi^ 
short reign of three years gave him no time to pro- 
secute, or to bring any of his great projections to 
any maturity. For Charles of Anjou, to the end 
that he might come into Italy attended and accom- 
panied as became the son and the brother of so great 
a King, spent so much time in making those prepar- 
rations, that before he could come to Rome the Pope 
was dead; and so his expedition for Naples was like- 
wise necessary to be deferred. 

Upon the death of Urban, Clement the Fourth, Clement 
who was at that time employed in France to recon-chwiwof 
cile the displeasure of the King of England towards ^"^;^p{^"« 
Simon Montfort, was chosen Pope. Being a French- J^*'*'*^" 
man, he confirmed the grants his predecessors had 
made to Charles of Anjou, brother to the King of 
France, made him Governor of Rome, with the 
title of Senator, and crowned him King of Naples 
and Jerusalem ; with a condition (which he was 
sworn to perform) hever to accept to be Emperor, 
though he should be chosen, nor upon any condi- 
tions whatsoever to put the kingdom of Naples into 
the hands and possession of the Emperor, and like- 
wise to pay yearly to the holy chair eight thousand 
ounces of plate, and a white hackney, or palfrey. 
Thus was that investiture given that hath cost France 
and Italy such a deluge of blood and devastation ; 
mild which had been offered before to Edmund, bro- 
ther to our Edward the First, and was by the advice 

M 3 of 
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C H AP. of that wise King declined^ who neither liked the titley 
•n — '- — nor the expense he foresaw the recovering and keep- 
ing it would require : nor was St, hemd very fond of 
it for his brother, who, the excellent French historian 
says, was drawn to accept it by the vanity of his wife, 
who burned with envy to have the title of Queen, as 
well as her other three sisters. 
Defeat and The fierccncss and cruelty of Charles in his first 
Manfredo. ctitrance into his charge, was a sad omen of all those 
tragedies that ensued. He mietde the haste that be- 
came him to come to a battle with his rival Man- 
fredo, who was as impatient as he for. that trial of his 
right : but the treachery of those he trusted lost the 
day, and himself, behaving himself bravely, was killed 
in the fight. Charles mi^t very probably have en- 
joyed the fruit of his conquest, if he had used his vic- 
tory as worthily as he had gotten it ; but he suffered 
his army to exercise all the rapine, insolence, and in- 
human cruelties that could be devised, and (which 
made as great a noise) suffered the wife and children 
of Manfredo, and all the great Dnen who were taken 
prisoners in the battle, to die in prison for want (^ 
such accommodation and treatment as persons of that 
ecmdition are seldom deprived of; and this inhu^ 
manity was universally odious ; besides the not suf^ 
fering the bpdy of Manfredo to be buried because he 
yras excommunicated : but this he did soon after so « 
outact, that so slight a piece of cruelty was no inore 
worth mentioning* 
DdSeat and Conradin, (of whom we have spoken before,) the 
^^nra^ son of Frederic the Emperor, upon the death of his 
^' father, thoqght he had n good title to the kin^om cf 
Sicily ; and returning about this time fmm the holy 
war with great reputation^ though not above sixte^ 

years 
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yeam of age, drew many of hU ftieuds, th^ princes of chap. 

Germany, to »mst him with auch forces, (which were — 

suddenly diawn together,) th^t he ltu;^ded in Sicily be- 
fore he was expected^ and wh^n, Ckajrles waft engaged 
with all his army in the siege of Nocera, the only 
considerable town in the kiiigd(»vi of Ns^les that re- 
sisted bim^ Charies no sooner h^rd of Conradip's 
being lai:ided, tlmn he gave oyer his siege^ a^d ma4e 
haste to a second battle> which proved as prosperowt 
to him as the former had been, and wa^. more horri- 
bly used by him tiban the other. Th^ h^XtHe was. 
fonght widi equal courage, and almost equal loss of 
blood; yet in the €»d the French prevailed, and Con- 
radin himself, Frederic Duke. of Austria^ and Henry, 
heodier to Akmao King of Castile, were all taliceii prn 
aoners, all young gallant jHinoes, and near of an a^. 
Whilst ^ey were contriving the means they could t0^ 
procure their liberty by ransom, or any other way^ 
Charles had other thoughts : though he had subdued 
all his public visible enemies, he found- his^ kii^dpm 
full of faction and disposition to revolt, upon the ereat 
tyranny that was exercised over them ; and be bo* 
Ueved also there would be great difficulty anid danger* 
in detaining Conradin and Frederic in prison, but 
much more in setting them at liberty, diey having 
both great interest and great inclination to give him 
fojrtber trouble: whereupcMi, after long delibemtion, 
t^t made it ao much the worse, and afler they had 
beeix prisoners above a year,, he referred them to the 
common justice of the kingdom : and the judges 
ea^md tbeir process to be mack in their usual form, 
ud oon^mned them to die as perturbaV>rs of the 
pfacie of tbe Ghucqh, and tbay had both their heads 
Wt ^ X^pon a scaffi>ld in the middle of Naplea, 

M4 ''£xe 
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CHAP. ^« EwectUion qui fait encore fremir (Thorreur la po^ 
" teriti^ says the prudent Mezcray. Henry of Cas- 



tile had his life saved^ but was kept in prison fire and 
twenty years, and had then leave to return into 
Spain. 
Character Clement the Fourth was enough afflieted at Ae 
IV. distempered spirit which he could neither restrain 

nor reform, and lived not to see the ruin and mis^ 
chief he brought upon Italy and himself; for afW 
he had reigned about three years he died, and left 
the character behind him of being a very virtuous 
man ; and .(^ hath been said of him) his modesty 
hath been particularly admired by all, but imitated 
bv few of his successors. He protested, upon his 
first coming to the Papacy, that he would not raise 
any of his kindred above their ordinary station ; and 
observed his word so exactly, that of three prebends 
which his brother possessed, he made him to re* 
sign two of them ; and having daughters of his own, 
(for he had been a counsellor in France, and mar- 
ried before he entered into orders,) he was so fiur 
from desiring to marry them to great lords or princes, 
(as he might have done,) that he suffered them all to 
enter into a convent, and to become nuns. But 
what this good Pope wanted of indulgence to his kin* 
dred, he abounded in it towards the two mendicant 
orders of St. Dominic and St. Francis : and upon 
their complaint that the Archbishops and Bisbdps 
took upon them (under pretence of interpreting the 
Pope's bull of privileges and immunities) to make 
themselves judges of the privil^s themselves that 
had been granted, he gave them a more especial and 
plenary bull ; and, without hearing the Archbishc^ 
pr Bishops upon the matter, declared that neither the 

one 
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one or the otlier should presume to intermeddle in CHAP, 
the interpretation of any thing that had been granted, — '-^ — 
whether the expressions of the said grant were clear 
or doubtful ; " PolenteSj ut cum ejus sit mterpretari 
" cujus est condere, interpretatio super hujusmodi dur- 
** b^ et obscurts dtetm sedisjudicio requiratur ; Nullt 
** ergo honunum Uceat 8fc.^ This was the highest in- 
vasion that had been yet made upon the Prelates of 
the Church, and was a fair warning to all princes, 
whose subjects all ecclesiastics are to be, in whatever 
kingdom they are permitted to reside. 

The Popes of this time had used all the endeavours 
Aey could to draw the entire dependance of the 
Cfergy of all kingdoms upon themselves ; so that 
dieir own kings might not have any command over 
them : and to that purpose they had persuaded the 
Bishops of France to refuse to do their homage to 
their King, as exempt from any temporal jurisdic- 
tion. But they quickly found that to be a business 
too hot for them to handle ; for St. Lewis himself 
(who was the most meek and devoted son of the 
Church of any prince alive) had threatened loud 
what he would do in that case ; so that they gave 
over that barefaced design, and prosecuted it only by 
discountenancing the Bishops upon any appeal by re- 
ligious communities, and gave all the encouragement 
tiiey could to the building and erecting monasteries 
tkere and in all other kingdoms, and granting and 
enlarging their privileges to the utmost ; and were 
satisfied for the present in using all their skill to abate 
die power of the Etnperor, especially that he might 
have none in Italy ; and therefore (as hath been said 
before) Clement the Fourth had made it a solemn 
condition, upon the investiture of Charles, that no 

King 
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C HA P. King of Nipples should be capable of being choseB Em* 
peror ; and by the qpiportunity <^ the contest between 



Richard of Edigland, and Alonso of Castile, Gennany 
had been long without an Emperor, whereby the 
Pope's authority had exceedingly flourished in Italy. 
Cfcgoiy X. After the death of Clement the Fourth, (which was 
about the year one thousand two hundred sixty 
eight,) the vacancy continued near three years^ 
through the dissension of the Cardinals, who ^d* 
hered obstinately to the particular interest of several 
princes ; and then Gregory the Tenth was chosen, 
who at that time was with Edward the First (then 
Prince of Walos) in the Holy Land. In a short 
time ajfterwards the Emperor Paleologus and the 
Greek Church withdrew from the agreement they 
had made four years before at the council of Lyons ; 
and with which that Church was so unsatisfied, that 
notwithstanding it was well known that the poor 
Emperor had made that submission only to be free 
irom the claim of Baldwin to the empire, and had 
thereby silenced that rival; yet within a few yeara 
after, when Michael Paleologus the Emperor died, 
the Patriarch of Constantinople would not su&r him 
to be buried, because of his apostasy in having sxA^ 
mitted to the council at Lyons, and thereby to the 
power of the Pope : so odious is that supremacy to 
the whole Church of the East, which yet they <^re 
not pronounce to be no Church, and so admit their 
CNrdination to be good to those who come from thence 
over to ihenx^ 
Rodoipb of Gr^ofy found that Germany would now be settled 
^^J^£i^ under the government of an Emperor ; for Richard 
STromy. ^^ England was dead, so that Alonso remained sole 
with tiiat title) yet the Electors who had chosen 

Richard 
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Bich&rd would never kibmit to Alonso^ but prfessed CHAP, 
fc^ a new. election ; and therefore the Pope prevailed 



with Alohso to quit his jH^tence, and thereupon all 
the Electors chose Rodolph of Austria^ who carried 
himself* with great kindness to the Pope^ which was 
improved and advanced by another circumstance; 
Cha^lds of Anjou^ being now in possession of Naples 
and Sifcily, how odious soever to his subjects^ was of 
that intolerable pride and unlimited ambition^ that 
he was not only uneasy but formidable to his neigh- 
bours. His being Senator of Rome gave him so 
much ailthority there, (and the insolence of his na- 
ture disposed him to use all he had> and all he could 
get, to the magnifying himself,) that the P<^ grew 
weary of Rome, and, without the least declared jea- 
lousy, removed and resided ait Viterbo. • The factions 
in the commonwealth of Florence grew every day 
more notorious, so that Charles hoped to reduce them 
all to his devotion, and thereby to add that large ter- 
ritory to his other dominions in Italy; and diere- 
upon grew to that vanity, that he spake very slightly' 
of both the Emperors, and that neitlier of them 
should have any thing to do in Italy. Hie Pope 
dierefore and both the Emperors entered into a good 
correspondence together, and into secret consulta- 
tion how they mi^t abate the pride and ambition 
of this new comer, and keep him from doing either 
of them hurt But this negodation could not be 
brought to any perfection in consequence of the 
death of the Pope Gregory, who rdgned but four 
years; and his tWo or three next successors scarce 
lived to enjoy their greatness; for Innocent the Fiflh innocent v. 
lived but six months, and Adrian the Fifth not full AdnuiV. 
forty days, 

John 
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CHAP. John the One and Twentieth succeeded Adrian, 
- who, the Spanish writers say, was a man abundantly 
versed in all kind of learning, ^^ Y principalmente sin- 
" gularisshno medico.'' Whether he depended upon 
his own skill, or upon his knowledge in astrology, in 
which he was notoriously expert, he did really be- 
Ueve that he was to live very long, and so betook 
himself to the adding a very sumptuous building to 
the palace at Viterbo, having no more mind to live at 
Rome under the jurisdiction of the Senator, than his 
predecessors had. But as he was with great delight 
visiting his new buildings, a great part of it fell upon 
him, and so broke him to pieces, that he died within 
six days : so that three Popes in succession had not 
lived much above a year. They had, however, con- 
tinued underhand the same combination against 
Charles ; and the other confederates were as jealous 
of his greatness ; and the very next successor, Ni- 

Nichoia» cholas the Third, (who was of the powerful house of 
Ursini,) quickly after his election appeared barefaced, 
resolute against Charles ; and first deprived him of 
being Senator, settled himself in Rome, declared 
that nobody else should govern there; and farther, 
made a decree, that no person whatsoever ^^ de stirpe 
*^ regW should be capable of being made Senator of 
Rome; and moreover invited both the Emperors, and 
Pedro King of Arragon, to join together for the ex- 
pulsion of Charles out of Italy ; and made some se- 
cret promise to Don Pedro, to encourage him to 
make an attempt upon the kingdom of Sicily. But 
all these contrivances were for the present disap- 
pointed by the unexpected death of the Pope, who 
lived not above three years. It was the observation 
of Machiavel, that the Popes of this time, sometimes 

upon 
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upon pretence of religion, and at other times to com- CHAP, 
ply with their oWn ambition, ^^ mm cessavano di chia-- • 



'^ mare in Italia hondni nuavi, e susdtare nuove 
^^ guerre, e poi quegli havevano fatto poiente tin prin- 
^^ dpe se ne pentivano et eercavano la sua rouina r 
not being willing that any body else shouM enjoy 
that province which their own weakness would not 
permit them to enjoy themselves. 

The death of Nicholas did not so much put anMirtiniT. 
end to all these designs, nor contribute so much to 
the settlement of Charles, as the election of his suc- 
cessor, Martin the Fourth; who, being a Frenchman, 
and privy to all the contrivances which his predeces^ 
tors had against Charles, did all that was in his 
power to prevent the execution of them ; and in 
order thereunto he restored all to Charles that Ni- 
cholas had taken from him, and wedded himsdf 
wholly to his interest. But Charles took not so 
much pleasure in enjoying what he had, as in con- 
triving how to get more ; and was more intent how 
to possess himself of Florence, than how to secure 
Naples and Sicily ; and at the same time prepared a 
fleet to invade the Eastern Emperor, whom the Pope 
excommunicated for felling from the agreement at 
Lyons, made by his fether. This made the Em<^ 
peror and the King of Arragon continue in the sam« 
resolution they had entered into with the last Pope. 
Nor was Charles without very particular advertise* 
ment of it; yet, between not believing and contem]:i->- 
ing the danger, he took no care to prevent it. Itvt 
deed the King of Arragon proceeded with all imaginr 
able secrecy and cunning; and seemed wholly in- 
tent upon prosecuting the war against the Saracens ) 
in order to which, he had desired assistance from 
Philip the King of France, and likewise fr^m Chadi^ 

his 
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CHAP, fats unde^ King of Naples, and had paid a good ram 



IV. 



- cf money to both of them to that purpose, which 
made Charles to apprdiend nothing from him, and 
with his money to prosecute hi» design upon Flo- 
rence, upon which his heart was most set ; and t)ien 
he had & fleet ready, when that woric: should be dooe, 
for Constantinople. 
Sidiiaji In the mean time tl^ King of Arragon caused 
'***^' a body of men to be shipped, and to lie upon the 
coast of Airica till they should receive advice from 
Sicily to land there. And all things being in this 
raadineds, the Sicilians had resolved upon the most 
prodigious way of revenge that had been ever thought 
of; and i;^xm Easter day, at the first stroke, or 
sign of the bell to Vespers, the natives of the island 
fell upon the French (who had no apprehension) 
in all places, and cut their throats without naercy; 
ni^ich action, the French writers soy, was exe- 
cuted with so much fury, that the good fiithers, 
the Jacobins and Cordeliers, imbrued their haiids in 
blood with as nunch pleasure as any other execution- 
ers, and i^assacred those unfortunate wretches.upon 
tbeip altars, who fled thither for safety. The fethen 
ripped up the bellies of their very daughters who 
were with cl^ld by the French, and da^ied out the 
brains of their in&nts against walls and rocks; There 
were -eight thousand killed within the splice of eight 
hours^ and this inhuman act was ever after called the 
Sicilian Veqpers. Hie Spaniards would have it beUev^ 
ed that tlm slaughter was not ppemeditated, but pro* 
oeeded from the extraofdinary insolence, of the French, 
that put the people into a sudden insurrection ; and 
Mariima say«, that it was confidently affirmed that it 
began ki Palermo upon the rudeness of a FoenclH 
maAi whom he names, and who, it.bqing a ilay when 

the 
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the women in devotion used to visit dieCbuiteh ef CHAP, 
the Holy Ghost, *^ quiso con scdtwra caiar a una mu^ — ^ — 
" g^ /wira ver si ellevava armas^ by which the 
people were so provoked and enraged, that they all 
arose. But no sudden accident could have caused the 
work to be dispatched so completely. 

Charles was at this time in Tuscany^ cultivating sicgc of 
his designs there, and received the news with that 
n^ that was natural to him, and at this time very 
lawful: and for the present he laid aside all other 
thoughts but of reven^, in which both the Pope and 
the King of France concurred with him in equal pas- 
sion; and they both gave him such assistance, that 
•sooner than could be imagined, and before the King of 
Arragon was ready to second them, he entered iSocily 
vfith a great and strong army, where, finding no ene- 
my ready to fight with him, he besieged Messina, 
and might presently have had it rendered to : him, 
And with it all Sicily, (the people being under age* 
nersd oonstemation,) if he would have endured any 
•application to be made to him : but he breathed out 
nothing but fire and sword, as if less than ati utteir 
extirpatMMii of the nation would not expiate for their 
crime. This despair disposed those of Messina to 
defend themselves vigorously,^ as their only' rdEuge, 
and added courage to all the pec^le of the island. 
'At the^stfme time the fleet oS the Emperor Paleolo- 
gus having defeated and scatt^^ that of Charle$, 
the King of Arragon landed at Palermo \ with his 
army, and was received with that liniyersal joy,.that 
without delay he was crowned King of Sicily* 

Upon which^ Charles (not enough adtised) thougl^tcbaiiengv 
it necessary to raise the si^ from Messina, which lie chariet of 
needed not to liave done ; and the King of Aira^onyoS^Ml 

well 
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CHAP, well knowing the temper of his enemy, and finding 

■ — his forces too weak to encounter the other puissant 

army, that received recruits every day from Rome 
and France, sent a challenge by a herald at arms to 
Charles, and proposed that they two might deter- 
mine their right to the kingdom of Sicily by combat, 
in their own person, accompanied with one hundred 
knights each, and in the mean time that there might 
be a truce. The fierceness of CharWs nature, and 
the personal animosity he had against Pedro, (upon 
whom he looked as the author of all the damage dis- 
honour and indignity that he had sustained, besides 
his being crowned King of Sicily,) made him lay 
hold upon this opportunity of revenging all by his 
own hand ; and so he accepted the challenge, against 
the advice of all his council. According to Mariana, 
the Spaniards do say that the challenge was sent by 
Charles, and by a Dominican friar: all, however, 
' agree that it was mutually accepted, and that Ed- 
ward the First of England (who was equally allied 
to both) assigned them a place for the battle near 
Bourdeaux, of which he was then sovereign ; and 
thereupon, the French say, that Charles both raised 
the siege from Messina, and made the truces The 
Pope, however, sent to the King of Arragon to re- 
quire him not to persist in his ambitious desi^s, 
and forbid him to meet in the place appointed, and 
likewise sent to the King of England, ^^ a mandar 
^^ con palabras muy graves^ (say the Spaniards,) that 
he shpuld not allow any place, nor si^r the Kings 
to fight in his dominions; but th^ say also, that this 
moved not the King. Tlie first of July was assign- 
ed for the combat ; and upon the day Charles ap- 
peared with the equipage agreed upon, and waited (say 

the 
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"the French) upon the place from the rising of the CHAR 
sun to the setting, without any appearance of die- 



King of Arragon ; who, the Spaniards say, had re- 
ceived advertisement that the English intended to 
seize upon him, and so durst not appear. But it is 
probable that he was more terrified by the Pope ; for 
he had not only excommunicated him for bringing 
his army into Sicily, but degraded him from Ips roy- 
ally, and exposed his kingdom as a prey to whomso- 
ever would possess it. All which the King turned 
into raillery, and as if he would submit to the sen- 
tence of the Pope, he would not be called King any 
longer, but Knight of Am^n, Lord of the Sea, and 
Father of the three Kings. 

This carrij^ of Don Pedro equally incensed all ^J^S? 
his enemies, and none more than the Pope, who ag-DonF^ra 
gravated his former sentence of excommunication ^"••^ 
and depravation, published a crusade against him, 
with the same indulgences and privileges as are 
granted to those who engage themselves in an expe- 
dition for the Holy Land, gave his kingdom of Arra^ 
gon to Charles Count of Valois, second son to Philip 
King of France, and sent a special Legate (the Cardi- 
nal John Colet) into France to perform the cere- 
mony of the investiture, which was done according- 
ly, and accepted there : and Philip himself raised a 
great army of horse and foot, to march into Arragon^ 
and to put his younger son into the possession of 
that crown. Thus did the unwarrantable ambition 
of Kings contribute to the greatness and superiority 
of the Pbpes, who gladly embraced all opportunities 
to leave precedents to their successors of the power 
and authority of their predecessors ; France only 
locking upon what the Pope did against Arragon as 

N an 
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CHAP, an effect of his own power over the Pope, and never 
— — :— like to be attempted against him, or his kingdom ; 
and yet the succeeding Pope (within one or two) ex- 
ercised the same authority and jurisdiction over his 
own son, PhiHp the Fair. Don Pedro contemned all 
these enterprises, and, being vigilant and fortunate, 
he left Sicily well united under the care of his Admi- 
ral, Roger de Lauria, who was held generally to be 
the best commander at sea that the world then had; 
land himself made haste into Am^n, to attend the 
motion of the King of France, who was at the head 
of a very numerous army. De Lauria had several 
advantages over the French ; and went with his fleet 
against Naples, where in some encounter, besides ob- 
taining the victory, he took Charles le Boiteux, son 
to Charles the King, prisoner, and carried him to 
Palermo; where he had much ado to preserve him 
from being made a sacrifice, to expiate for the bar- 
biu*i^ that had been shewed in Naples to Conradin 
and the Duke of Austria. The Sicilians would have 
condemned him as formally to die as the French 
had. done the others, but that Constance, the wife of 
Don Pedro, (who remained there, and knew the 
value and privilege of royal blood,) by wonderfiil 
dexterity and address, pretending to be angry at the 
Sicilians, took care with the Admiral that he was 
sent into Arragon, to the King her husband. This 
last blow, and to see his son in the hand of his great- 
est enemy, vnx>ught so much upon the spirits of 
Chaiies tiie father, that he died within six months 
after ; and within a little more, all the French were 
•driven out of Italy. Philip of France had better for- 
tune, and made a great progress victoriously in Ca- 
talonia, and took many places. And Don Pedro 

made 
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made all the haste he could to encounter him. which CH A4>< 

IV 

he did indeed too soon^ for^ fitUing into lui ambus* 



cade of the enemy, he received many wounds, of 
which he died in a short time, and left to Alonso his 
eldest son his kingdom of Arragon, with all that be- 
longed to it, and to James his second son the king-' 
dom of Sicily. Tlie King of France had not much 
better fortune, for the Admiral of Arragon fell upon 
his naval forces, after he had too soon dismissed the 
ships of Genoa that helped him, and some other 
misadventures befel his land forces; and his own 
health failing him, he caused himself to be trans* 
ported in his litter to Perpignan, where in a short 
time after he died ; having first seen all those places 
which he had conquered in Catalonia reduced, and 
return to their allegiance to the King of Arragon. 
And so in very few months three Kings perished in 
this quarrel, and all things shortly after came to be 
in the same condition they had been formerly be* 
tween France and Arragon. Tlie successors of 
Charles remained only with a title to Naples, and 
the s6n of Arragon in the possession of Naples, 
which kept the quarrel alive for the wasting much 
more blood. 

By all these tragedies Pope Martin, the ^author ofinteniict of 
them all, was the only gainer; and he had another f,[J^^ 
opportunity at the same time to triumph over an-^^^* 
other King, or rather over another kingdom; for 
Don Zancho, the eldest son of Don Alonso King of 
Castile, who had won several battles, and got great 
victories against the Moors, rebelled against his &* 
tfaer, and had so great a party in the kingdom^ that 
Don Alonso could think of no better way thiein t6 
complain to the Pope of him, '' de imjHOy desqbedienU 

N 3 ^^ y in- 
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CHAP. " y ingratOy y que in vida de su padre le usurpava 
' — " ioda la autoridad real ifcr The Pope gave a will- 
ing ear to the complaint, and in a short time dis- 
patched his bull into Spain, by which he excommu- 
nicated all those who followed the party of Don Zan- 
cho, or in any degree assisted him against his father. 
So that in one and the same time both Arragon and 
Castile were upon the matter interdicted, and had 
in one kingdom all, and in the other the most of the 
churches shut up, and no mass said ; and those two 
great Kings, who had obtained several great victorieai 
over the Moors, and had very much straitened their 
quarters, underwent now more damage and oppres- 
sion from the Pope than from all the other. Yet it is 
to be observed, that as Don Pedro of Arragon pro-v 
secuted the war of Sicily with all vigour, notwith- 
standing all the bulls and excommunications from 
Rome, so Don Zancho did not desist from his enter- 
prises upon all the anger of the Pope ; and many of 
those who followed him gave over his service, with a 
full resolution to have killed all the judges and com- 
missaries, that had been sent thither by the Pope: 
so much of the reverence he had then lost in those 
kingdoms, which would have been paid to a person 
whom they believed to have been the Vicar of Christ. 
It was that Alonso of Castile, who, without consult- 
ing wi^ the Pope, had caused the whole Scripture 
to be translated into Spanish, that it might be read 
and understood by the people. 
The houM It was about this time (that is, in the year one 
gin Mary thousaud two hundred ninety-one) that they say that 
J^h re* ^^ house at Nazareth, in which the Virgin Maiy 
L^ctto^^ lived when she was saluted by the angel, was re- 
A.D. 1391. moved from thence, and found upon a mountain in 

Dalmatia; 
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Dalmatia; where, after it had rested about three CHAP. 

. IV 
days, it was brought into a wood that belonged to a — 

certain widow, who was called Lauretta, and from 
thence, by two stages more, it was removed again, 
and left in the place where it now stands, and where 
they have providently built a great and a noble 
church over it; diat so it may be safely inclosed, 
that it may gad no farther. And the resort thither 
by all degrees and conditions of persons in pilgri- 
mage to visit that holy place, and the presents that 
have been and every day are offered to our Lady in 
her old mansion house, have made that church to be 
in plate and jewels the richest church in Christen- 
doih ; which being a matter of so extraordinary a 
nature, it might be thought worthy the care of the 
supreme Pastor, to cause some such evidence of it to 
be published, at least of one of the stages by which 
it made its voyage, or to undeceive the world, that so 
egregious a figment may not receive the countenance 
of being thought to be believed by the Pope : and it 
falls out, unluckily, that the remove of this house 
(which was never heard of from the time of the sa- 
lutation till this occasion) should happen in the next 
year afler the loss of Acre, which put an end to all 
those chargeable expeditions to the holy war, and so 
made it necessary to bring that precious relic to a 
more convenient distance for resort. 

We come now to the time when the appetite pas-G«>?8'co^ 
sion and interest of secular princes prevailed so farthecon- 
in the election of the Popes, that, besides the very^*^^' 
long vacancies in the church, there was such gross 
corruption in the conclave, and such force and vio- 
lence used upon it, that it was apparent to all the 
world how little the Holy Ghost had to do in those 

N 3 elections ; 
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18f PAPAL USURPATIONS : 

CHAP., ekctions ; and that they were rather made according 

-T — '— to the will and humour of those without, than the 

sufirages of those within. 

As the see continued void for near three years (as 

I have said before) between Clement the Fourth and 

^j^^ Gregory the Tenth, so, after the death of Honorius 

the Fourth, (who succeeded Martin the Fourth,) the 

Cardinals, being shut up in the conclave, were forced 

to break up, and above ten months passed before 

they entered again into a new conclave, in which 

Nichoiw Nicholas the Fourth was chosen. After the dea^ 
iv« 

of Nicholas, who was Pope but four years, Charles 

King of Naples came to Rome to get a Pope chosen 
who would be his friend ; and raised such factionsr 
amongst the Cardinals, that the see continued void 
seven and twenty months before any election could 
be made ; and then they could find no other expe- 
dient to agree, but the taking a resolution to choose 
such a man as should not be a Cardinal, nor known 
to any of them, (which was an excellent qualifica- 
tion to provide an universal governor for the 
church;) and so they all agreed to choose an hermit 
Celci^ of the order of St. Benedict, who was called Celestin 
the Fifth, a man of so great simpUcity, that he never 
denied any thing to any body who asked it, inso- 
muph as, for want of memory, he very frequently gave 
the same thing to three or four ; and grew so weary 
of the charge he could so ill discharge, that, after be- 
^ng Pope six months, he made a solemn renunciation 
to the Cardinals, that they might choose another ; 
which as soon as he had done, he stx>le away again 
by himself to his cell, where he died ; and though 
he was good for nothing else, he stands canonized for 
a saint by the name of St Peter the Hermit 

Upon 
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Upcm that resignation, Boniface the Eighth was CHAi^. 



IV. 



chpsen. about or Uttle before the year thirteen hun- 
dred ; in whose time there were such signal passages viu. a. n. 
as cannot but be remembered. Shortly after his en-Hj^'i^ 
trance into the papacy, he desired to revive his power gjj^* 
in England, which he thought the supine spirits of w^o reste 
his two or three last predecessors had suffered to benty. 
restrained ; when indeed the wisdom and spirit of 
the King had upon the matter expelled it Edward 
the First continued still King, and had reigned about 
twenty-five years when Pope Boniface was chosen. 
He had reduced his clei^ to an entire obedience to 
him, and drawn vast supplies from them for his as- 
sistance in the wars. But as his fitther and grandfa- 
ther had introduced and countenanced the Pope's au- 
thority, that by it they might lessen that power and 
jurisdiction which his clergy enjoyed by the laws of 
the kingdcmi, and independent upon Rome, as I have 
said before ; so now, the clergy finding that this King 
had by new laws taken away from them many privi- 
leges and powers which the old ones had conferred 
on them, and in the doing it had not been beholden 
to ^e Pope, they wished to try whether, by adhering 
to that foreign jurisdiction, they could be even widi 
the King, and abate somewhat of that dominion he 
exercised over them. The Pope therefore, upon 
some private application and address to Jiim, pub- 
lished a prc^bition, that the chun^ should "not pay 
any tallage or imposition that should be imposcji 
upon it by what prince soever ; and thereupon, when ^ ' 
the ParUament gave a great supply to the King for the 
canying on his war, the clergy, upon this prohibition 
of the Pope, absolutely refused to give any thii^. 
Tbe King, according to the natural vivacity of his 

N 4 spirit, 
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CHAP, spirit, found a notable remedy for this new distem- 
^i — ' — per without sending to Rome, and presently put the 
clergy out of his protection, whereby what wrong or 
damage soever they sustained, they could not de- 
mand justice in any of his courts ; at which they 
were so confounded, that the Archbishop of York, 
and several other Bishops, made all the means they 
could to pacify the King, and paid the fifth part of 
all their goods to be received into his grace ; and the 
rest, who stood out long after all their estates were 
seized ifito the King's hands, were glad at last to re- 
deem themselves, by giving a fourth part of all they 
had towards the maintenance of the King's wars. 
And this they got by the Pope's interposition, who 
was not indeed at leisure to look so far, from home ; 
and he had received a very sharp answer from the 
King, upon his interposition to divert the King from 
his prosecution of the war in Scotland, which the 
King would not admit ; and made his nobili^ at the 
same time write to his Holiness, that they would de- 
fend the King's proceedings with their Uves, and 
wished him to intermeddle no more in that matter; 
and (as I said) ^^ Pope had somewhat else to do. 

Hii di»- The Emperor Albert of Austria, having lately de- 
putes with in . ^^ 
the Em- feated the Emperor Adolphus in a sharp and bloody 

^ ' battle, in which Adolphus himself was killed, and, as 

was said, by tiie hands of Albert, who remained then 

acknowledged Emperor by the Electors and all the 

princes of Germany ; the Emperor sent ambassadors 

to the Pope to be confirmed : the which, though all 

the princes of Germany soUcited the same for the 

establishment of peace and quietness in their country, 

the Pope reftised to do, saying, that he that had killed 

an Emperor with his own hands did not deserve to 

be 
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be one. In a short time after there grew some dif- CHAP, 
feretvce between the Pope and Philip King of France; ^^^^" 
and die Li^ate behaving himself with too much bold-PhiUp of 

. . . Frmnoc. 

ness in the expostulation^ the King committed him to 
prison. Boni&ce^ seeing that he was like to lose the 
King of France, for whose sake he had much neg- 
lected the Emperor, sent a Legate to the Emperor 
with the ratification he had before denied, and with 
all the obliging circumstances that could be; and 
sent another Legate into France to demand the li- 
berty of the former, or to excommunicate the King. 
Philip resolved to have nobody command in France 
but himself; and thereupon forbad all his subjects to 
have any commerce with, or to admit any bulls from 
Rome, or to have any suits there ; and then called a 
Council in Paris, and in it declared Boniface to be no 
Pope, and appealed to a general Council. The Pope 
would not sit down with this affront, but called a 
Council in Rome, deprived the King, gave his domi-' 
nions to his new friend the Emperor, and used all 
possible means to engage him and all other princes 
in a war against France. Tliough Philip knew very 
well that a little compliance would divert this storm, 
he yet resolved to pull up this licence and presump- 
tion by the roots; and, to shew what remedies he 
thought natural to be applied to tiiose exorbitances, 
which would persuade his subjects to rebel against 
him for conscience sake, he sent Sciarra Colonna, with 
his brother, a disgraced Cardinal, and a French gen- 
tleman, wi^ two hundred horse; and with these they 
marched with so great secrecy to the place where the 
Pope was, and whither he came out of Rome to take 
his pleasure, that they took him prisoner, and killed Boniflm 
him ; which Philip was so far firom repenting, that 

he 
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CHAP, he publicly justified his proceedings: and Benedict 
' — the Eleventh^ who succeeded Bimiface, did not only 
XI. absc^ve the King of France, but likewise the two Co- 

lonnas, who had been both condemned by BonifBce, 
and one of which had killed him. 
J^^^ This Pope Boniface the Eighth was a man of that 
ly indui- spirit, that he desired to set the whole world on fire ; 
Sd^'by and if he had not found two such princes to stop the 
^^^ career of his pride, as Edward the First of England^ 
and Philip the Fair in France, he would have proceed- 
ed^ very far in the suppression of regal power. He 
observed no rules practised or prescribed by his pre- 
decessors, but resolved to wslk only in his own ways. 
He b^an with instituting the Jubilee for the next 
year, and so to be observed once in every hundredth 
year; and he promised to all persons who should 
that year, and so in every hundredth year, visit the 
churches of St. Peter and St. Paul in Rome, ^^ nan 
*^ solum plenam et largi&rem^ into pienissimam om- 
*^ mum suorum veniam peccatorum^ which was then 
very new : but his successors, knowing die benefit of 
it, brought it first to every fifty years, and afterwards 
to five and twen^. His design was to engage all 
Christian princes in a war for the recovery of the 
Holy Land, which he thought he had authority to 
compel them to undertake, and in order thereunto to 
be at peace amongst themselves ; so he begun with 
writing very imperious letters to Edward the First of 
England, that he should no farther prosecute the war 
against Robert Bruce of Scotland, ^' quod JEcc/esuB 
'^ Romans patrinwmum esse asserebai r and withal 
sent to die Kings of England and of France, requir- 
ing them to make a truce between themselves, under 
pain of excommunication. But Philip answered bim, 

that 
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th«t he would not receive law from any man for tiie CHAP, 
government of the kingdom; and that the Pope in this — 



case could only exhort^ but not command. Boniface, 
however, thought he should reduce them both by for* 
bidding the clergy of either kingdom to submit to 
any impositions their King should lay upon them 
without his consent. How Ekiward persuaded his 
clergy to a better conformity is mentioned before ; 
but Philip had need of his clergy^s consent and as- 
sistance to make the Pope sensible of his error ; who, 
being enraged at the commitment of his minister, 
gave the King greater advantage, by sending him a 
rude message ; ^^ That the King was under his cor- 
*^ rection for the sins which he committed in the ad- 
^' ministration of the temporal, as well as fbr ottipr 
^ matters ; and that tiie collation to benefices did not 
*^ bekmg to him, but that it was an usurpation:* by an- 
other bull he suspended all the privileges which had 
been granted by his predecessors to the King : and 
by a third bull he commanded all the Prelates of 
France to appear at Rome at a certain day, that he 
might the better resolve what remedy to give to the 
disorders of Philip, and the encroachments which he 
had made upon the ecclesiast;ical state. And he noEieommo. 
sooner heard that the King had forbidden the Bi-phuj^^ 
shops to go out of the kingdom, or to receive any^^ 
thing from Rome, but he issued out another bull, by 
which he declared the King to be excommunicated 
for having hindered the Prelates to go to Rome, and 
forbad them to administer to him either sacrament or 
mass, and required them all to appear at Rome, 
within three months, upon pain of being deprived. 
Whereupon the States and Bishops joined in the de- 
claration mentioned before ; and Monsieur Vogaret, 

the 
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CHAP, the King*8 advocate, in presence of several princes of 
^^ l~the bloody and Bishops, presented a request to the 



King, accusing Boniface of heresy, simony, magic, 
and other enormous crimes, and demanded his Ma- 
jesty's assistance to tfie calling a general Council, 
which might deliver the church from tfie oppression 
under which she did groan : and the King declared, 
that in the person of Boniface there was no afiront 
put upon the Vicar of Jesus Christ, but upon a wick- 
ed fellow, who had intruded himself into the pontifi- 
cate, ^^ un merchant homme qui s^estoit intrus dans la 
^^ PapautS r and so the King proceeded in the man- 
ner that is before mentioned. 
Daith of The French writers will by no means acknowledge 
vui. that Boniface was killed by those who took him pri- 
soner. They confess, that^i being at Anagnia, the 
town where he was bom, and where he thought him- 
self more secure tiian in Bx>me itself, Sciarra Colonna 
had found means to conceal the men he had drawn 
together in a neighbouring castle, till he had gained 
the people of Ani^ia to join with him ; and then 
they forced tiie castle, and seized upon the person of 
the Pope, and a very great treasure : but they say, 
that the fourth day after the people of Anagnia re- 
pented their baseness, and drove all the French out 
of the town, and thereby the Pope was set at liberty, 
and removed to Romei where his great heart with 
pure indignation cast him into a burning fever, of 
which in few days he died ; which is a very proba- 
ble story, that tiie greatest enemies he had in the 
world, Italians, and whoip he had most implacably 
injured, (for he had sent Sciarra Colonna to the gal- 
lies, and if he could have apprehended the Cardinal 
he had been strangled^) would have so parted with 

him, 
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Wm, after having had him in their hands four days. CHAP, 
The Spanish writers (who are as unwilling that a — 



Pope should be so used b^ CathoHcs) say^ that «s 
soon as he found that he was in the hands of those 
his enemies, choler and rage broke his heart. There 
is no probable evidence that he was ever seen alive 
after he was in their hands ; and PhiHp^s proceeding 
aft^r his death shews manifestly enough what temper 
his displeasure was of. Mariana says, that the rea- 
son why Philip and the Council at Paris declared 
Boniface to be no Pope, was, because the renunciation 
of Celestin was not valid; and concludes this afiair, 
** Grande es la aucioridad de los Pontijtces, pero las 
^^Jnerfos de los Reyes son mas grandes.^ 

Without doubt he was a man who deligrhted to tread His ch*- 
out of the common road, and did nothing like other 
men: and so when the Kings of Castile and Portugal 
sent ambassadors to himfor a dispensation, whereby 
they might accomplish a marriage that was agreed 
upon between them, but by reason of the nearness 
in blood required a dispensation, Boniface readily 
granted it; and likewise another dispensation, to 
confirm the marriage that had been between the 
Queen Donna Maria and the King Don Zancho^ 
who were both dead, and which he always refused to 
grant whilst they were alive; and this, by all the 
rules which were then to be judged by, was generally 
held void after death: but Mariana says, they that 
think so do not understand the authority of the 
Pope, and how far he can eittend it when he sees it is 
for the public good. All the world was glad he was 
gone, though few were pleased with the manner of 
his jgoing; and it looked like a judgment, that^ 
whereas he did intend to have left a more absolute 

power 
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CHAP, power and authority to his successors than they had 

' — yet grasped at, his pride did so much awaken all 

princes to an apprehension of their own interest, that 
they were well content to see the succeeding Popes 
made properties of for many years i^r« 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 



Farther Progress of Papal Usurpations from Cle- 
ment V. A. D. 1305. to Eugenius IV. A. D. 1431. 
during the Residence of the Popes at Avignon — 
and the great Schism. 



After Benedict the Eleventh was dead, (whoPpncirre 

1 1 • t i_ • u^n the 

reigned not a year,) the vacancy continued thirteen death of 
months ; and the factions were so equal and so ob-xi, 
stinate in the conclave, that, after they had continued 
together nine months, they found only this expedient 
that they could agree upon ; namely, that those of 
the French faction should name three, and the Ita- 
lians should choose one out of those three to.be Pope; 
or, that the Italians should choose three, out of which 
the French should elect a Pope ; and that they who 
were to make choice out of the three should have 
forty days allowed them to make their election. And 
by this kind of lottery, and according to the humour 
and appetite of these two nations, the universal 
Church of Christ must be provided of a supreme Bi- 
shop. 

The Archbishop of Bourdeaux (who had incensed 9^»"^^- 
the French King, and was in truth a subject to the 
King of England, who had then Aquitaine and Guy- 
enne) was one of the three na^nedby the ItaUans, 

who 
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CHAP, who in the forty days to come found means to pacify 
— ^ — the King of France ; and the King agreed to make 



him Pope, upon his faithful promise and obUga- 
tion; first, that he would absolve the King from all 
censures which Pope Bonifiiice had inflicted upon 
him ; secondly, that he would give him for five 
years the tenths of all the churches within his doi9i- 
nions ; thirdly, (which was worth the other two,) 
that he would keep his pontifical court in France; 
fourthly, that he would condemn Boniface ; fifthly, 
that the house of Colonna should be fully restored, 
and some of their friends made Cardinals : all which 
the Archbishop contracted to perform, and did not 
only give his own oath for it, but put his brother 
and nephews as hostages into the King's hand. 
»^wt to Thereupon he was chosen Pope, and called himself 
Clement the Fiflh ; and shortly afi^r came to Avig- 
non, where his court was kept; and then calkd a 
general Council at Lyons, in which Philip was very 
importunate to have the bones of Boniface the Eighth 
burnt as an heretic : this the Council would not be 
persuaded to; but, to gratify the King, they rq)ealed 
all the judgments which Boni&ce had given against 
him, and absolved the King for whatsoever he had 
done. It is an easy matter from hence to imagine 
what influence the King of France had upon the ec- 
V ^lesiastical state; and what opnion the Christian 
world had for above five hundred years c^ the infallb- 
bility or universality of the Pope, may be easily col- 
lected from the instances which follow. 
Abtoira I must not omit in this place to remember, (as a 
6om all hit rccord of the sanctity of this Prdate, and c^ the time 
Sb^b^. in which he lived,) that it was this Pope Clement the 
▼«»ii of Fifths whp> even as soon as he came to be Pope, ab- 
solved 
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abbed oar King Edward the First from the oa& hei CHAP,) 
had taken, with all imaginable solemnity, for the ob-^-^j-j^^j-* 
aervation of the laws and charters he had grant^iuid char- 
and confirmed to his subjects in his three last Pkr* 
tiaments ; the desiring whereof was a grtot blemish- 
to that glorious King ; though it was when his judg- 
ment was thought to be corrupted, and wrought on by* 
wicked men, it being in the thirty third year of his* 
reign, and when he was very old. And though his 
virtue restrained him from making any use of that 
dispensation, and so in a degree he expiated the sin 
of asking it, yet the iniquity and impiety of the 
Pope4n granting it can never be excused. It is an. 
instance what a wicked price they paid, that they 
might be admitted to exercise a sovereignty ovear the. 
consciences of princes. And, I am persuaded, if^ 
there were a short collection of the bulls and dispen- 
Atioas they have granted, (which is no difiicult 
work,) from time to time, for the dissolving and 
ittaking of marriages, the breaking of oaths and law-: 
fill contracts, and for absolving of perjuries, and the 
like, they would be found to have introduced more 
mischief into the Christian world, and to have 
brought more scandal upcm Christian religion, fhah> 
all the heretics whom they have condemned from 
the time of the Apostles. 

AH the writers of this time, as well French as Perform- 
Spanish and Itahan, are very particular in the in-co^ttions 
fionoua conditions which Clement entered into withg^^^^ 
the King of France for the obtaining the Papaqy;?^«*«=*«*- 
all which he performed to the utmost of his power* 
Benedict the Eleventh had, as soon as he was chosen 
P(^, disannulled and reversed cJl the acts which/ 
Boni&ce bad dotte against Philip, received, bb am^! 

a bassadors 
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CHAP« btBatdora witli much respect and idndaass; and hid 
■ ^ ; . . likewise revoked all the acts <^ oondemnation whidi 
his predecessor had passed against the house and fiu* 
mily of Colonna ; but he would not restore the- tvro 
CTardinals that he bad deprived; and moreover he 
gave order for the proeecution <^ all those widfi the 
' utmost severity who had a hand in the taking die 
kte Pbpe prisoner^ which made J^ilip so ^xact i» 
providing a particular article for them. As soon 
therefbre as Clement was chosen, they pursued tlieir 
former accusation against Boniface for heresy, See. ; 
and the King pressed very earnestly for tifie ooik 
demning his memory, and that his body might be 
t3^en up and burnt, witliout which they thought the 
censures and reproaches he had laid upon them could- 
not sufficiently be ts^en off. Clement yielded to all 
that ^ey desired, except to the condemning of Boni- 
fitce ; this he reserved, and referred: it to a general 
Council, which he had aj^inted to meet at \^enn» 
in Dauphin^ ; and in the mean time he directed all 
the preparations to be made towards the cmidemna- 
tkm of Boni&ce« 

Suppret- llie Frendfi say, that, ov^r and above the five re-^^. 

K^ghtt^^ <^^ cionditionS) there was a sixth, that at the pre- 

T^""!^*^ ^'^ ^^« »<>t known. It seems the other five were 

it. U, 1310. 

generally spoken of; and they say that sixth eon*- 
oemed tlie Knights Templars, whose fisite shortly after 
followed, and was th^ great busiocjsa of the following 
Cbuncil, and administered discourse to all the world, 
that wa» amazed at it, it being &nkf contti^idii be^ 
tween the Pope and' ^ King ; nor is that affiiir to 
thi» day understood. Upon the agreement made^ 
with the Pope> the first prosecution against ii» 
Kmghisi Templars b«gun at P^s; where, by ibe com^ 

mand 
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mand of the Pope, the Great Master Jaques de Molay, CHAP, 
a Burgundian^ who was then at Cyprus, (which he — ^ — ^ 
had with notable courage defended against the Turk,) 
appeared before the King with threescore knights of 
Ae order ; whereof Guy, the brother of the Dauphin 
of Vienne, and Hugh de Paralde, were two ; and the 
re»t were all principal officers, who came to accom- 
pany their Great Master, not knowing what he was 
sent for : but upon his appearance, they were all ap- 
prehended and committed to close custody with him* 
The King had called or appointed the Archbishop of 
Sens to call a provincial Council at Paris, to which 
the eicamination of that aflair was referred. This was 
in the year one thousand three hundred and ten, 
when they were charged with many foul crimes, 
without the proof of any one witness. The Pope had 
appointed that the Great Master, and the other two 
Knights who are named, should be resenred for his 
own examination ; the other seven and fifty were all 
put to the torture, and upon the torture confessed all 
that they were charged with, and were all thereupon 
oondemned to be burned. This sentence was exe^ 
cuted with a circumstance of great cruelty, the fire 
being kindled so slowly that they endured all the top- 
ment imaginable ; at their deaths however, eveiy one 
of them dedared their innocence, and absolutely de- 
nied all that they had confessed in their torture. In Council of 
the year following, (one thousand three hundred and A.D?i3n. 
eleven,) the general Council assembled at Vienne; 
where the Pcpe told them, that the cause of calling 
tiiat Council was for the carrying on the holy war, for 
the ecmdemnatioh of the Knights Templaris, and for 
reforming some other things that were amiss. Bos- 
qsiet> the pres^ot Bishop of Montpelier, (in the liv^s 

o3 of 
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CHAP* of those Popes who Hved at Avignon,) says, in the 
— ^ — life of Clement the Fifth, that the Pope, '' mulds Prte- 
*' iatis cum Cardinalibus coram se in privato eonsisto- 
" rio coTWocatiSy per provtsionis potius quam coudem^ 
*^ nationis viam^ ordhiem Tempiariorum cassavit, et pe^ 
^^ nitus adnullavit ; personis et bonis episdem ordinis 
'* dispositioni et ordirmtioni SV4Z et ecclesue reservatisJ* 
But he says, in the month following^ in a second ses* 
sion, ^^ prmdicta cassatio ordinis Tempiariorum fuit per 
" sunmmm Pontificem radianie eoncilio pronmlgtUay 
^^ pr<Esente Rege Francitt Philippo cum tribus filtis 
** suis, cut negocium erat cordi. 
Cruelty ex- Mariana says, that they were accused of all man- 
wLds th^ ner of beastliness ; and that they held the same opi- 
Tempia^, ^ious with the Albigenses concerning the Sacrament, 
fuUi^^of ^^ power of the Pope, &c, ; and that some of them 
the crimes were bf ought to confess the worst part of the charge, 
them. and amongst them Molay, the Great Master, had been 
led by great promises to make som^ confession ; but 
that when he was likewise (contrary to the promise 
made to him) brought to the stake, he utterly denied 
all that he had formerly confessed ; and said it was 
not a time in the last minute of his life to lie ; and 
swore by all that was to be sworn by, ttuit all that 
had been objected against him and the other Tem- 
plars was false, and without any ground ; *^ Porque 
*^ aquelia ordenes santa, justa^ y Catolica^ and that 
all that was imputed to them was false, " a persuw- 
^^ sion del summo Pontificey del Rey de Francia^ In- 
deed the bull of Clement for their condemnation and 
dissolution had very strange general expressions, 
^^ obscenitatibuSfpratitatiduSy macuSs 8fc. qum {propter^ 
^^ tristem et sparcidam eorum memoriam) pnBsentibus 
" subticemus ; ejusque ortUms stattnn haUtum atqttt 

*' nomen^ 
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^ nomen^ (nan sine cordis amaritu<Rne et dolorej sacro CHAP. 

*' approbafUe conci/io, hon per modum de^nitiva sen — 

^ tentiiBy ( c^m earn super Jurc secundAm inquisitianes 
** et processus, super his habitos, non possemus ferre 
^^ de jure) sed per vicrni provisionisy sen ort&nationis 
*^ ApostoUaz irrefragabiliy et perpetuo vcUitura sustu- 
" Umus sanctioned Nor is there, I think, (for I have 
made dihgent inquiry in places where they would be 
most like to be found) any memorial preserved of the 
crimes whicli were charged against them. Certain it 
is, that no part of the Christian world appeared then 
satisfied with the manner of the proceeding. But 
Uie Pope had so good a second, or was himself so 
good a second, that the work must be gone through 
with ; and therefore the next year the Pope sent his 
apostoUcal letters to the Archbishop of Toledo, and 
the Bishop of St. Jago, commanding them to pro- 
ceed effectually against the Templars in Castile ; and 
the like he sent into Arragon, and to all the pro- 
vmces in Christendom where they had possessions. 
Notwithstanding which a Council being called at Sa* 
hunanca, and a process being made against some 
Knights who were prisoners, upon their confessions, 
and all the information that was given, they were de- 
clared innocent ; and this declaration was sent to the 
Pope; notwithstanding which he required them to 
execute his decree, ** cujo decreta y sententia provale- 
^^ cis contra el voto de todos aquellos padres y toda 
*^ aquella orden fue ea^tmguida ; (says Mariana, and 
'* concludes,) necessario es que confessamos que las ri^ 
*^ quesas con qtie se engrandecieron sobre manjera^fue^ 
f^ ran causa de su perdidon ;" but Philip was known 
to have had a long diqileasure against them before 
thiA prosecutiony upon some couatenance they had 

o 3 given 
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CHAP, given to a mutiny in Paris, upon the occasion of some 
'- — adulterate money which the King underhand had di- 
rected. The order was universally suppressed in all 
places, and their estates seized ; but I do not find 
that their persons were put to death any where but 
in France: and in all other kingdoms their estates 
were assigned to the Knights Hospitalers, and so to 
those of Rhodes, and now remain for the most part 
to the Knights of Malta. This bloody prosecution, 
with so many unheard of circumstances, was attended 
with an accident more wonderful, which being men- 
tioned by Mariana, and confirmed by Monsieur Me- 
zeray, (two who cannot be suspected to be of doubt- 
ful faith in a particular of this nature,) may not be 
unworthy to be here inserted ; which is, that the be- 
haviour of Molay at his death, and his extreme con- 
stancy and resolution, persuaded all the world that 
he was innocent; and it was reported, that at his 
death he summoned and cited the Pope and the 
King of France to appear before the tribunal of God, 
the Pope within forty days, and the King within a 
year. The Pope grew very ill, and desired to be car- 
ried to the place of his birth, that was not far off, and 
in his journey died at Roquemaure upon the Rhone 
before the fortieth day was expired. The King was 
at that time very well and vigorous, being but eight 
and forty years of age ; but he grew less cheerful, 
and whether from some secret inward cause, or from 
a fall he had from his horse in hunting a wild boar, 
he fell sick, and died at Fontainbleau, where he had 
been bom, within a year after the citation. And the 
fate likewise that afterwards, and in a short time, ber 
fel his three sons, with whom his family expired, wm 
yery observable ; and persuaded many men to be« 
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lieve that there was some secret vetige^dc^ (the.<Mtuat C? AP. 
whereof was not manifest) that produced so ipajay— r-*^ — 
signal judgments. And in this manper was that fa^ 
mous Older of Knights Templars, which had per- 
formed many notable services against the TVirk^ and 
after it had flourished a hundred eighty-four years 
^^ impmgpetus ac (Ulatatus mmU^"^ says the Bishc^ of 
Montpdier. But Darnell (who was a better calcu*- 
lator, and di&rs not from him in the time of die 
dissolution) reckons that it laerted about two hundred 
years ; and says, that it was instituted by Baldwyn 
the Fourth, King of Jerusalem, and was first ap- 
pointed for the defence of that city, and the safe con- 
voy of such as travelled thither ; and therefore they 
were afterwards through all the kingdoms of ChriaiT 
tendom^ and by the bounty of Princes and others, 
enriched with infinite possessions : he says ajso^ that 
the King of France begun that prosecution^ with a ^ 

purpose to make one of his ^ns King of Jerusalem, 
and to possess him of all th^ir revenues, which in- 
deed were much greater than all that belonged to 
that crown; but I know not from whence he had 
that evidence, more than that he was a very labo- 
rious in<piirer, and a man of good judgment, and 
•eems to believe that their wealth had made them 
much to d^enerate from their first institution, and 
that they were become execrably vicious ; yet he 
ccNQ^esses that they were c<mdemned rathei* by fam^ 
than proof: and so we shall leave them to their 
&te. 

After a vacancy of eighteen months upon the death John xxn. 
0f Clement^ John the Two and Twentieth was chosen 
Pope in the manner mentioned before, that is^ by his 
i^WAnotnwatim; and he quickly shewed whose subject 
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CftAP^. he WSLS; for there being then great diflference between 
-^— ■: — the Emperor Lodovico and Philip King of France, 



the Pope not only excommunicated the Emperor for 
taking upon him that style without his confirmation, 
but cited him to appear at Avignon within three 
months ; which time being expired, he declared him 
an apostate and a rebel to the commands of his holy 
mother the Church, and thereupon deprived him of 
all his dominions, and anathematized all persons who 
gave him any title of dignity, as rebels, heretics, and 
apostates. In what a dismal confusion had Christen- 
dom been at this time, if it had believed that the 
dictates of the Pope were the dictates of the Holy 
Ghost! The Emperor was not much troubled, but 
appealed to a future Council, and to the Pope himself, 
when better informed ; and went with what haste he 
Nicholas V. could to Rome, where he chose a Franciscan Friar 
nti- ope. ^^ ^ Pope, who Called himself Nicholas the Fifth, 
and having made Cardinals, absolved the Emperor 
and crowned him. 
John XXII. And here again, that we may be careful to trans^ 
agaiLtEd- mit the evidence of the Pope*s current authority in 
JJ^ji^'" our own kingdom, it will not be amiss to remember 
that it was this Pope John the Two and Twentieth 
who took the advantage of the weakness of our 
King Edward the Second, and of the ill temper of 
that age ; and disposed most of the Bishops to join 
with and assist all the rebellions against him, and 
to insist upon the ecclesiastical privileges, so as not 
to suffer the Bishop of Hereford to be proceeded 
against by the laws of the land, for rebelling against 
the King ; and afterwards sent a Legate to attend 
the Queen when she made war against her husbaiid, 
and to excommunicate all those who took arms 

against 
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againBt her ; because, be said, she only endeavoured CHAP, 
the delivering the kii^om frcMOi the misleaders ^f ^' 
the King, who was shortly after taken prisoner, and 
then murdered. 

This Pope John the Two and Twentieth lived to a character 
great age, even to ninety years, and reigned eighteen xxn. 
years. Though he was but the son of a cobler, yet 
he had a great and an active spirit, and was more 
learned than most scholars of that age ; and if the 
foulaess of his election, and his so entire dependance 
upon France, had not exposed him to the disesteem 
and irreverence of all other Christian Princes, he had 
a great mind to be busy in the world. The Em* 
peror, whom he so unreasonably and absurdly ex- 
communicated, went to Rome and set up an Anti- 
Pope, (as hath been said before,) a Franciscan Friar, 
who called himself Nicholas the Fifth ; who made 
Cardinals and did all other oflSk^es of the Pope, and 
absolved and crowned the Emperor, which put all 
Italy into a flame. And though France adhered to 
John in the vindication of his authority and govern- 
ment, yet they could give him no other assistance ; 
for their own wars in Flanders and with England 
took up all their thoughts, and spent all their money. 
He was elected in truth after the death of Philip le 
Bel, but the death of the King was not known then ; ' 
for though Lewis, who succeeded, (and who caught 
the Cardinals and shut them up in the Dominicans* 
doister at Lyons, when they never thoi^t of en- 
tering the conclave,) was gone to Paris, yet he took 
such care for the strict guarding them that they had 
no news of the King*s death till the election was 
over, and John was declared and acknowledged 
Pope. He lived to see the line of Philip le Bel ex- 
tinguished. 
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CHAP, tinguished, for his three sons, who were all Kings i» 
— X: — their tums^ died ; tnd Philip de Valois became King 
whilst John the Two and Twentieth lived. By thea^ 
quick changes he had only opportunity to use his 
authority in getting money ; and this he did to an 
incredible proportion, and by an incredible expres- 
sion and tyranny over the French Clergy, which 
made him not acceptable to the new King, PhiUp de 
Valois. Tliis same Pope was the first that settled^ ail 
a fixed and permanent law, the reserving of the first- 
fruits of all vacant benefices to the holy seat ; and he 
attempted to revive his power in England by send- 
ing a bull to our Edward the Second, very imperi- 
ously requiring him not to sufler the Irish to undergo 
so great oppressions by his governors and ministers^ 
^^ contra formam eoncessioms habit^B a sede Apt^o*- 
*^ Rca ;^ which found no regard even in that ill timei 
pbiiipdc But the greatest affiront he received, and which 
lists the would havc been insupportable if he had believed 
ci^up^n that supremacy to be in him which some of his su^^ 
m^i!itr ^ssors have since challenged, was in the very ex^ 
T^ '^\ ^^^^ ^ ^^ Keys. He had published a decree in 
and oyer- Aviguou, that the souls departed knew neither hap 
ajSgmcntpiness nor misery till the day of judgment, whidt 
toreofftlri^'was agreeable to the opinion of some former ages rf 
A.D. 1383. the Church; but it was now no sooner heard of> thakl 
the faculty of theology of Paris inveighed against it 
with much passion and bitterness. Whereupon tfao 
Pope sent two Nuncios to Paris, the one the Genertl 
of die Cordeliers, and the other a Dominican, both 
men famous for learning, to inform and satisfy tlw 
King in the point* But PhiUp de Valois (who was 
now King, and had no reverence for John) made tfao 
matter to be discussed by thirty Doctors of the fii^ 

culty; 
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cultjr ; who were so ornch too hard fcr the Nutocio«> CHAP* 
that the King Bent their judgments under their seab 
to the Pope, cfesiring him that he would believe that 
those Doctors understood theology b^ter than ai^ 
of the canon Lawyers of Rome did. The Pope, find- 
ing liiat his decree was not approved, declared that 
he had only proposed it as a matter to be debated. 
Certain it is, that upon this judgment of the Univer* 
sity of Paris, the Pope did not only desist from justi* 
fying his decree, but gave a public act of retractation; * 
whether it was that he was convinced in his con^ 
science of his error, or upon the threats of King 
Philip of Valois, who had sent him word in these 
very terms, ^^ queit'ii ne ^e retractmt il leferoit ttrdrt^ 
Monsieur Mezeray will not take upon him to deter- 
mine : and this was the opinion that the Church of 
France had of the iniallibility of the Pc^ in the 
year diirteen hundred thirty-three. 

After John's death, Benedict the Twelfth was Benedict 
chosen Pope, who presently, upon the importunity of ^^ 
King Philip, renewed the .censures against the £m^ 
peror; and though he declared a very great desire 
afterwards, upon the Emperor's sending ambassadors 
to him, to absolve him, yet he durst not do it, die 
King of France in plain terms threatening him, that 
if he should do it he would raise such a war against 
him, as would trouble him ; and thereupon the Em-TheCoun- 
peror called a Council at Spires of all the learned men dl^Is h^ 
in Germany, who adjudged and declared that the^^^Jl^^f 
Pope could not excommunicate the Emperor^ nor^"*?'**- 
had any jurisdictk>n over him, but that he was his 
sut^ect 2 and as this may be reasonably thought the 
opinion of all Germany^ so there were but four cities 
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CHAP, in all Italy ^ Modena, Regto, Parma^ and Lucca; 

^-— which paid any obedience to the Pope. 

This Pope Benedict (whether his predecessor had 
only retracted his error concerning the souls de- 
parted, and not finished the decree, or whether the 
manner by which he had been obliged to do either 
did not please him) reduced that controversy in a 
formal decree ; and after reciting the dispute that 
had been amongst learned divines upon that pointy 
and that his predecessor John was prevented by 
death to give that determination to it which he in- 
tended to have done, he declared, " Quod aninm 
^^ sanctcR non egentes purgatorio statim faciem Dd 
^^ vident ; mandantes sub pcend anathematis ac tncur- 
^* siams /ueresisy ne quts contrh kujusmodi determhuh 
^* tionem stiam dogmatizaret out crederetT 
He endet- He was a good man, and much afflicted with the 
move fa)ir ju8t reproaches under which he lay, of not being the 
RoiS^'bu^ common Father, nor at liberty to declare his own 
^i»» judgment in any thing otherwise than as it was con- 
formable to the humour and the interest of the King; 
nor could he devise any other remedy to silence this 
scandal than by removing out of France, which he 
resolved to do, and to reside in the place that gave 
him his title and reputation ; and that in the mean 
time, and till such preparations as were necessary to 
be made for his reception could be adjusted in Rome, 
he would go into Italy, and remain in the city of 
Bononia ; and this he declared in consistory as a re^ 
solution he meant to be published. However, (whe- 
dier upon the reasonableness of the thing, or the fear 
dP o&nding France,) he was put in mind haw inso- 
lently the dty oi Rome had carried itself towards hit 

pre- 
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pnedecessor John, and that they had expelled his Le^ CHAP. 

gate out of the city, after they had first refused to ^— 

obey him in any thing; and that he had received 
many affronts from most of the considerable places^ 
in Italy ; and therefore he was prevailed with, first 
to send to Rome to let the people know that he in^ 
tended shortly to be there ; whereby they who were 
employed by him would easily discover by the very, 
comfitenance of the people what their inclinations 
were ; and if they were such as were to be wished, 
they might forthwith prepare his own palace to be 
ready, and likewise such accommodations for the 
Cardinals as were necessary : and the iame of his 
being expected at Rome would the better dispose all 
the other places in Italy through, or by which he was 
to pass, to receive and pay him that respect that wa# 
due to him. The counsel was good ; and the mes-' 
sengers were sent, who received so ill entertainment 
in dieir journey, and so much worse when they came 
to Rome, that upon their return they gave the Pope 
no encouragement to pursue his former purpose, but 
to acquiesce in Avignon. 

A principal motive that had disposed him to thatHitcoiKiuct 
resolution, was the foresight, that as he had been ^|![[^„^ 
compelled, contrary to his judgment and inclination,^^**- 
to proceed in that manner against the Emperor, so, 
in the war that was upon the matter entered into be- 
tween Edward the lliird of England and Philip of 
France, he should not be able to behave himself in 
that manner as to please both : and as he was much 
more in the power of Philip, who had an influence 
upon all the Cardinals, and upon most of his own 
servants; so he was to be wary in provoking Eid- 
ward, who in respect of his dutchy of Guyenne, and 

other 
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CHAP, ether hit French territories, was too near a netgln 

' — bour to him to bear nn afiront from faim, which it 

was manifest enough his great spirit would bear front- 
nobody. Wh«i therefore his renra^e into Italy ap* 
peared desperate to him, he set his heart upon the 
hope of reconciling the two Kings. He sent two 
Cardinak as his Legates to interpose betweai tbem ; 
and with directions that when they had first at- 
tended the King of France, who was in their wayy 
they should prosecute tiieir journey into -Ekigland^ 
and n^otiate with that King. Philip had given spe^ 
oial order that the Cardinals in their passage towards 
him should be treated with all imaginable respect 
and reverence; and he received them himself with all 
the demonstrations of honour, professed all readiness 
to obey the Pope, and to be willing to defer all dif* 
ferences to his determination. They advMiced then 
towards England ; but when they came near the se% 
instead c^ any accommodation for their embarkation, 
they met ooanmissioners, who were sent by the Kii^ 
to receive their propositions, and to treat with tl^m^ 
and with civil excuses for th^r master's not reeeiv 
kig tbem in his own kingdom, whidi that eonjunc- 
tpre of his a£birs would not permit. So dmt the 
two Catdinals were obliged to return, without any 
other fruit of their journey, than their testimony tdiat 
IHulip was wilUng to make a just and a reasonable 
peace, and that Edward had rgected it 
Seizure of Notwithstanding this rejection of his interpositiofiy 
ambasn.^ the Pope shewttd himself very hePoieaUy just to £d« 
Av^on, ward, upon an extraordinary accident that fell out^ 
^|[|^'*' in which it is true his own honour and dignity was 
highly ceneemed. As the quarrel grew higher be* 
tmaen the tmo Kings^ and when Edward was resolved 
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to pvMecttte it to tha utmoety he thought it fit to CHAP. 

scfnd ambassadors to the Pope^ to satisfy him of his — 

just pretences, and to preserve all £Eiir corre^pondenoo 
with him. His ambassadors arrived safely at Avi^ 
non, where they were received, and accommodated 
very well. I know not whether it were the first 
ni^it after their coning thither, but it was not long, 
some officers of the King of France, being then in 
that city, so contrived their design, that in the night 
they seized upon the persons of the ambassadors, 
and carried them away prison^s to the other side of 
the river of Rhone^ into the dominions of the King, 
^ Seientibus conseniientibuSy imh eiiam/iwMiibtes ah^ 
^ fuiius offidalibus Pctp^ et speeialiier MariacmUa 
^ sw^P says the Bish<^ of Montpelier, in his life of 
Benedict the Twelfth. It was not possible for any 
HMm to ttipress more indignation, detestation, and 
horror, than the Pope did upon the afiront; h^ 
caused as many of his own officers and subjects, as he 
eeuld find cause to suspect, to be immediately appie^ 
headed, with all the circumstances of severity and 
rigour. Where the ambassadors were could not be 
discovered; it was only known that th^ had heea 
put into a vessel, that was quickly nowed to th# 
other side of the river ; and there, it was bo haofd 
matter to conceal them, that it might not be knowB 
ill' what plaee they were. The Pope therefore thun- 
dered out his excommunication against all persiNM 
who'had a hand in. the seizing upon their perscms^ or 
io^tiie carrying them away, or in the detaining them^ 
ai|d aQ those who knew, and. did. not disco¥er where 
they were ; and likewise interdicted all plaees from 
aU divine ofikes where they were detained^ In a 
W4Mrd, the Pope pooeeeded so vigorously m the treseni;* 
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CHAP, ment of this indignity and outrage, that within few 
• — days the ambassadors were set at liberty, and return- 
ed again to Avignon. Having thus provided for the li- 
berty and security of the ambassadors, he prosecuted 
as vigorously and as passionately the vindication of his 
own honour ; and caused all those of his own fitmily, 
or of dependance upon him, of what quaUty soever, 
and against all the importunity that could be used, 
to be condemned and executed. Some were hanged 
before the gate of the house from whence the ambas- 
sadors had by force been taken out, and others in 
other places of the city ; and because his Mareschal, 
(who had been much in his favour,) when he found 
that the Pope could not be prevailed with on his be- 
half, to prevent the public disgrace, had killed him- 
self, sentence was pronounced against him after he 
was dead, and his body deprived of Christian burial; 
and hanged up iii the fields in the public place of 
execution, ^^ inclusum in und ihecd Ugnei, inter dnas 
^^ bigas appensd ad terrorem alkorumr By this ex- 
emplary justice (which made a good noise in the 
world) Benedict XII. fiieed himself from all suspi* 
cion of partiality; and though Philip (it may be), 
would have been better pleased if he had been so, 
yet he was thought to have much the more reverence 
for him. 
Interdict of When Edward the Third assumed the title dT 
SI^"n King of France, and called Philip only Count de 
'''■'****^ Valois, and by that name sent him a challenge to 
fight singly with him, or each to bring two hundred 
knights, some towns of Flanders, (as Lisle, Douay> 
and Orchiers,) partly out of displeasure to their own 
Earl, and partly out of their inclination to Edward, 
(to whom the Flemings were generally well affiM^ted,) 

opened 
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opened their gates and proclaimed Exlward for theit CHAP. 

King^ and took an oath of fidelity to him ; with — 

which I%ilip was highly ofiended, and complained 
to the Pope, and desired assistance from his spiritual 
sword. He said th^t they were not reduced by the 
chance or force of war ; for England had brought no 
army before those places, nor had put any garrisons 
into them ; but the people, by a mere act of treason 
and rebellion, had taken upon them to reject and re- 
nounce their true and lawful King, and to choose an^ 
other for themselves, who had no title but the volun- 
tary oath of fidelity that they had made to him. Here- 
upon Pope Benedict laid all those places under an 
interdict, wiiich all the priests in the several places 
obeyed exactly ; whereby all the people at first were 
under great consternation. But the English pre^ 
sently sent them ecclesiastics of their country, whOEdwudui. 
were not so scrupulous, and who presently opened ^J^|I^*St 
their churches, celebrated the mass, and performed ^*'^" 
all other offices of their functions, with the same 
confidence it had been formerly done; and in a short 
time the people became generally as well satisfied as 
diey had been before. As that ecclesiastieal artil^ 
lery was still called for, and desired by those who 
believed it would do them good, so it never did any 
execution where it was not feared ; and Edward wdl 
enough knew the ingredients of which it was com- 
pounded ; and the Pope knew that King too well, to 
renew and prosecute those censures against his own 
immediate subjects, who were not Flemings, but 
were only executing their mastei's commands. 

Tliis Pope was too good to live long; for he in«-chiraater 
tfended onty what was good for the pubtie, without xij. '^ 
any private thoughts. He had always hoped to have 

F aeen 
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CHAP, seen Christendom in such a posture of peace and 



V. 



• amity, that the princes thereof might have heen en- 
gaged in a war against the Infidels ; and to that 
purpose he had, with much husbandry, collected a 
great treasure, which he left entirely to his succes- 
sor, without having ever given any of it to any of his 
kindred: in which kind of bounty he was so re- 
strained and severe, that he never preferred to any 
prelature more than one ecclesiastical person who 
was allied to him ; and that was upon the impor- 
tunity of the Cardinals, in conferring the bishopric 
of Aries upon a person so worthy, that if he had not 
been his cousin, he would have been by him thought 
worthy of a greater preferment ; and if any body 
else had been Pope, he could not have failed of a 
better : of his lay kindred, though he reigned eight 
years, he never preferred one ; and he had only one 
niece,^ whom several of the greatest nobility desired 
to marry, but he would not hearken to any proposi- 
tion, and married her to a plain citizen of Thou- 
louse, a merchant, aild gave her such a portion as 
the merchant's estate did well deserve. 
Clement After Benedict, succeeded the Archbishop of Rou- 
MiJces the en, who was called Clement the Sixth, He pursued 
tadtdhcr^ the former sentences against the Emperor with the 
cd to Lodo-game spirit a* his predecessors had done, sending his 

vico swear, ^ * ^ ^ ^ , o 

ai matter of bull to the clcctors, requiring them to proceed to a 

fiuth, that new election, and deposed the Elector of Mentz be- 

WM above causc hc adhered to the Emperor ; with which pro- 

Miror.*"" ceedings some of the rest were so frighted, that diey 

made choice of Charles the Fourth to be Emperor ; 

which probably would have come to little if Lodo- 

vico had not suddenly died of an apoplexy* The ci* 

ties which had adhered to Lodovico were freed by 

the 
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the Pope from their censures, after they had sworn, CHAP, 
as matter of Catholic ikith, that the Pope was above — -^ — 
the Emperor, an oath which he durst not make a 
part of the religion of France. 

It was in this Pope's time that our Edward the Edward ni. 
Third so much restrained the jurisdiction of the death for 
Pope, by the laws that were then made, that none ofJJl^^J^/*^ 
his subjects should commence any suit in the court ^^J^*^^ 
of Rome, and that it should be death for any man to^P^" ^r 

, . 11 . -* collation 

present or admit any person upon any collation from from 
Rome ; for the reason and ground of which, though °™* 
we find no other cause in our records than the wis- 
dom of that Catholic King, and the policy of the go- 
Temment in those Catholic times, yet a very good 
pontifical history tells us, that that displeasure in 
the King of England proceeded from the Pope's 
having denied to create a person a Cardinal who 
was recommended by his Majesty. And if this be 
true, it seems the most Catholic princes did resent 
disrespects from the Pope, with another kind of se- 
verity than they could have done if they had be- 
Heved that his jurisdiction over them and their sub- 
jects had been of divine right* But whatever the 
reason was, this great King did, during his whole 
reign of fifty years, keep his authority from being 
invaded by tiie Pope; and though he had very much 
to do in France, where the Pope was powerful, (his 
residence being at Avignon, even to the year that 
King died,) he did from first to last, by the advice 
and frill consent of his whole kingdom, enact as se- 
vere laws, and in almost as sharp terms, against the 
Papal power, as ever was done in after times by 
Harry the Eighth, whose memory they charge with 
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CHAP- 89 i^miy reproftches of innQ¥atiQn, wd departure 



from |:he religion pf his predec^si^org. 



Charles IV. lyj^fhpr it wcFc before th^ election of Charles, or 
peror of after the death of Lodpvico, pertain it is, that Ed- 
^^^'^^' ward thf5 Third qf England was elected Epaperpr, 
ai^d ^1 the princes offered to submit to him; but 
that wise Hing ss^id it was too much out of hi^ 
Wfty ; though Pope (]!lement used all the means h^ 
could to persuade him tp accept of it; whidi he posi- 
tively refused, and resolved to make no qthpr enemy 
than Philip, nor to enter i^to any other war thai) 
with France ; for he had totally reduced Scotland tQ 
submission. Though the Pope had deposed the 
Elector of Mentz for adhering to I^odovico, (as ht^th 
been s^id^) and made Gerard, son to the Condi^ of 
Nassau, Archbishop in his place, yet the other would 
not submit to his deposition ; but he, together with 
the Maquis of Brandenburgh^ and the Elector of 
i^axony, and other princes, met, and elected Gunthe* 
rus, C^omte de Sw^s^nburgh^ to be Emperor ; who 
shcttlly aft;er falling sick^ and being unwilling to em- 
bark Iximself and his small fortune in sp hazardous a 
cofitest, prevailed upon the ^lectors who had chpsen 
him^ and (witli their consent) resigned all his righ^ 
to Charlesi, who had been chosen by the re^: where- 
by C^h^rles remained without ^ rival, ^nd was ac- 
^pwle4ge4 ^nd pbeyed by ^1, apd Germany re-, 
i^f^ined in peace. 
Nicoiio There was in \\^e time of this Pope Clement th^ 
sett up for iSixth ^ Ycry extraordinary ac(>ident^ which very few of 
RoiJ^tJJd th? Italian pontifical histories think fit to ti^^e any 
s^J^^' notice of; and which indpjed i^ m ins^tanpe of thQ 
monthj. yery s^all d^vpticw the city of Rome hwl at, that 

tim« 
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time for their Bishop, and how little power or crtdh Cft Ap. 
he had then there. It was in the year thirteen tiun- " — 
dred forty-seven, one Nicolao Lauretitioji' a paUic ^jju^ n. L- 
notary of no birth, and of a v^ry mean fortune, enter- -^ 

tained some of his companions with hisiorical dis- 
eourses of the great jurisdiction and authority whicfh 
the city of Ronve hid in formfei^ times exerci^^ over 
all the world ,- aiid that it had stiW the same ri^t tb 
be sovereigh of all other nations as it hatd fdrmerl^ 
been. He came one drfy after this to the Capitol aftd 
called himself the Tribune^ removed the senatoi^s, 
ahd, without any force or resistance, asst^Mied the go- 
vernment to himself. All people submitted to himf, 
as to a man sent fix>m heaven ; for he behaved him- 
self with that wonderful ghivity and discretion, and 
dispatched all business with that nbtable justice, thait 
the people Were never better pleased, arid nobody 
complained Or murmured at his assuming the pro^ 
vince. This lasted ftill seven months ; in whiih 
time many of the neighbour princes sent to hiti', 
arid asked his advice in their aflairs, arid desired to * 
Kve iri gobd cotrespbttdetttie witfe him. On a suwt- 
den, hoWevei*, he fell intd a ^reat nielanchbly, atid 
had ari apprehension that many f>lots were laid to 
take away his life, and that every body had a pur- 
pose to kill him ; and in this Astempei' he stole out 
<A Rome by hiriiself, without any purpose of going 
to one 6t another place \ and' in hts Wandering was 
apprehended' by soriie troops belonging to Charles 
the Eriipercif, and by theitt ^nt to' the Pope, who 
thbU^t ribt fit to put him to death, biit cdmrilitted 
him to a very strict imprisonment. 

This Pope enlarged tlie privileges to the Cardinals ^^*«** 
iri conclave^ which had been made veiy strict byciavccn- 

P3 Gregory '•^ 
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CHAP. Gregory the Tenth, who had ordained, that if they 
— • — made not their election of a Pope within three daya 
after they had entered the conclave, from that time 
they should only have such a proportion of bread 
and wine to every Cardinal. But Clement the Sixth 
indulged to them better accommodations for their 
lodging, and liberty to have two servants each Car- 
dinal, and that, after the expiration of the three days, 
they should have to their bread and wine an addi* 
tion of fruit and cheese, and a little quantity of flesh 

Avignon or fish. It was this Pope Clement who purchased 

by'Sit the principality of Avignon to the Church for ever ; 
^^' whereas before it was only mortgaged to the Popes 
for a good sum of money by Jane Queen of Sicily,' 
who held it as feudatory to the church. But from 
this time it hath appertained to the Pope in his full 
right ; the Emperor ChaHes the Fourth having like- 
wise co;ifirmed the sale. By this Pope likewise the 
Jubilee was reduced from every hundred years to 
every fifty. 

Innocent Upou the death of Clement, Innocent the Sixth 
jsucceeded, who foui^d how little a prince the Pope 
must be, if he were without his dominions in Italy, 
and the re3pect of that coui^try. He set his heart 
therefore, in the first place, to recover some reputa- 
tion of authority in those parts ; and to that purpose 
sent a Legate de Latere thither, to try how far he 
could prevail ip. the rectifying their understandings 
or recovering their affections : but he found the peo- 
ple of all conditions to be so aliened from any reve- 
rence to the Pope, that, excepting only in that pro- 
vince that is called the Patrimony of the Church, 
the Legate could not so much as get lodging in all 
the other lands and dominions which belonged to 

the 
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<he Pope; nor could he with security be known, CHAP, 
nor own his character. In Rome itself, Baroncello 



Romano usurped the same authority that Nicolao Tribune. 
Laurentio had done, and called himself Tribune, and^J^to 
took possession of the Capitol, and took upon him ^^i^J 
the administration of all that that the other had ; Laufcn^o. 

' who also It 

but neither with the same gravity nor justice ; and afterward 
yet nobody cafed to oppose him, but suffered him to death. 
do all that he had a mind to do : of which when 
Innocent was advertised, and how little his own au- 
thority was considered there, he could not think of a 
better expedient than to set Nicolao (who was still 
in close custody) at liberty, with the sense of having 
his life given him, and to whom he owed the obliga- 
tion. Nicolao went presently to Rome, and no 
sooner came thither but he found himself welcomed, 
and in the same respect he had formerly been. He 
took Baroncello prisoner, and cut oflp his head, with 
which nobody seemed to be offended ; but then in ^ 
the exercise of the power himself, he shewed much 
less temper and discretion than he had formerly 
done ; and by his pride and insolence provoked the 
people to that degree, that he found he could be no 
longer safe there, and so endeavoured to have made 
an escape, but fell into the soldiers* hands, who, en- 
raged, cut him in pieces: and all things returned 
into the channel in which they had run before, 
without any more advantage or inclination to the 
Pope. 

It was in the time of this Pope Innocent the Sixth Coinpiaints 
that there was so great and so universal a clamour MaSuant 
against all the orders of Mendicant friars, that the^*^ 
Pope w%w much perplexed with it; and though he was 
resolved not to part with subjects who were so neces- 
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CHAP, saiy to him, he knew not .well how to protect thent^ 
- — - — nor how to silence the complaints against them. The 
Archbishop of Armagh, ^^ magims ei proftmdus m 
^ TheologiA Magister^ (as the history gtiles bim,) 
came purposely to Avignon to prosecute them ; and 
very earnestly pressed their total extirpation, as a 
people who ^^ extendebant falcem suam in messem 
" alienam ;" and there was so great a reverence for 
his piety and learning, that it was believed that the 
Pope would have found it necessary to have abridged 
them of divers of their privileges, if that Archbishop 
had not suddenly died in the prosecution ; ^^ de qua 
^^ dicti fratres (says the author of the life of Inuo- 
^^ cent) po^iis de Gaudeamus quam de Requiem rai»- 
^^ taveruntr 
Urban v. Upon the death of Innocent, the Cardinals, being 
shut up in the conclave, fell into great factiona upon 
the election of another Pope ; which begot such irre- 
poncileable animosities amongst themselves, and to^ 
wards one another, that they could agree upon no* 
thing else, than that no Cardinal should be chosen ; 
which being resolved upon^ they entered into a more 
temperate debate;, and in a short time after tb^ 
made choice of a monk of St« Bennet's order, who 
was a man much esteemed fw piety and learning,. 
£ind wbot at that time was employed in the kingdtMn 
of Naples, he haying been sent thither by Innocent 
about the weighty aflairs of t^ chureh. When he 
returned, he took the name of Urban the Fifth, and 
the people in all places were much pleased with tiie 
choice* 
Cardintift In this election there was a case determined, that 
^eincon.wa» contnuy to the received doctrine of the fenaen 
clave im- |.jjjjg . jjjQj. jj J ^^ present decision gain so much au- 
thority 
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fhority as to keep it from ftitare controyersy. Ad-^ CHAP* 
droinus de Rocha had been made Cardinal by Iimo^ — ^ — 
cent the Sixth, when he was in eittremis \ so that heCpo^Smr 
was never installed in Consistory, nor had a title as-Son/"*" 
signed him. Contrary, however, to all former {Mre* 
cedents, and the doctrine receiyed, he was present, 
and voted in the conclave; where it was resolved, 
^ fuod sola assumpsio seu pramotio ad Cardinaiaimjn 
^^ dot vocem in eleditme Papa, et non ttiuli assigna^ 
^^ Hdu^ Neverthelef s it hath been since held, that a 
new Cardinal cannot speak in any Consistory till the 
Pope first opens his mouth ; which he frequently 
forbears to do for a Consistory or two : and in late 
time [Clement VIII.*] having not many days be- 
fMre his death made [Conti, a Cardinal,] and pre- 
sently repented it, he not only refused to open his 
OKHidi in the next Consistory, but declared that he 
should have no voice in the next conclave ; wher^ 
upon the Cardinals thought that he was to be ex- 
dnded by the late Pope's declaration : but in the 
eondave the Cardinal Joyeuse (notwithstanding that 
the new Cardinal was thought to be of the Spanish 
&etion) undertook to support the contrary, it may 
be upon this piecedent ; and the new Cardinal de^ 
cbring, that if he were not admitted to his vote he 
would enter his protestation against the election, it 
was agreed that he should vote; and in that conr 
dove [Leo XI.] was chosen^ and from. that time^^r^. 
there hatk been no more dispute upon that point. ' "* *^''' 

France was now the scene of a genera] devastation^ Uibtn v. 
it being shortly after die battle of Poictiers ; andAyignon,'" 



* [Ciaccmi Hist, Fontif. Romanomn^ torn. iv. p. 351. — lyAuben^ HUt. 
4tL.Cmrd: DucM Joyetue, p. 64] 
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CHAP, though there was a peace concluded between England 

— and France, and thereupon many soldiers disband- 

•omST" ed, (Charles the Fifth being now King,) yet those 
disbanded soldiers did more mischief than the ar- 
mies had done; and upon correspondence drew 
themselves together into one body, consisting of all 
nations, and chose themselves a captain, under whose 
conduct they took towns and castles, and gathered 
great plunder. Amongst other enterprises they be- 
sieged the new Pope in Avignon, and would- not raise 
their siege till they had compelled him to lay down a 
good sum of money for his ransom ; the King at the 
same time causing as much more to be paid them, 
that the Pope might be freed from that indignity* 
Cocsto In these distractions, the good Pope, wearied 

after two with these insolences, and being still liable to the 
^cc Acre likcj had a great mind in person to visit Italy, 
^f*!^™ ^ without givinff notice of it, as his predecessors had 
done, who had thereby prepared aflronts for them- 
selves. In his late journey to Naples he had re- 
ceived great civilities from all the princes and places 
by and through which he had passed, and had every 
where left a very good name behind him, and no 
question had thereby made the conjuncture more fa- 
vourable to visit Rome itself. Of this his inclina- 
tion he gave advertisement to the King, whom he 
would by no means disoblige; and assured him, tiiat 
with his good liking he mi^t make that journey, 
and could put all things in order there ; or, finding 
that it was not to be done, he would not fail to re- 
turn to Avignon. With this promise the King was 
satisfied, and gave him his consent for the journey ; 
being in truth afilicted and ashamed for the afiront 
be had undergone at Avignon. His journey suc- 
ceeded 
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needed to his wish ; for in his passage he was re- CHAP, 
ceived with solemnity and reverence in all places, 



and reconciled many differences which were between 
the princes and between great families in divers 
great cities ; and when he came to Rome, his recep- 
tion was also according to his wish, and the pec^le 
were glad to see him. He presently began great 
buildings there, and encouraged others to do the 
like ; promising them, that thoiigh it was necessary 
for him to return to Avignon, yet by that/time his 
buildings should be finished, he would be again in 
Rome: and so having stayed near two years in 
Rome, he went again to Avignon, where in a short 
time after he died. 

Upon the death of Urban, Gregory the Elevendi Gregonr 
was chosen, who was a haughty and imperious man, 
and resolved to stretch his authority as far as it 
would reach, in order to make himself and the Pa- 
pacy more considerable. It was no sooner known 
that he was placed in that chair, than he received 
letters from St. Bridget of Sweden, and St. Catha- 
rine of Sienna, (who lived in that time in the reputa- 
tion of Very godly women,) in whidi they both per- 
suaded him with great earnestness, and without any 
correspondence or communication with each other, 
that it was God's pleasure that he should leave Avig- 
non, and reside at Rome ; that they had both vi- 
sions, which required them to signify so much to 
him ; and that it was necessary for the good of the 
church, and of his own honour. Upon this repeated *«n^~ 
advice Gregory resolved with himself to go to Rome; 
but he kept it so privately, that, going away by night 
from Avignon, he was embarked at Marseilles before 
he. was missed, and whilst all men believed him to 

be 
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c H AP. be still at Avignon : he sent afterwards to the Cardinftlft 
^ — - — and his family to follow him to Rome ; Whither he 
came himself before be was looked for^ atid wfls eit- 
tertained accordingly. This man was so nnlik^ Ur- 
ban in his carriage and behavioTir towatd^ all tker^, 
that they had as great a prejudice to bis pericfti as 
aversion to his power, 
uys FiV There was grown a great corresponderice betweeA 
dlran in- those of Romc^ who desircd to preserve their liberty, 
^^^ and those of Fl<»rence| who, notwithstailding the 
bloody and irreeoncileable factions between some 
great families, governed themselves as a coUimo^i^ 
wealth, and deshred to itidnce all their neighbours to 
a£fect the same government ; which made them wi A 
that the Pope's authwity might never be again ad- 
mitted into Rome, lest it should have an influeM^ 
there, as it had bad over aB Italy. Gregory had bee^ 
well informed oi the working of this republicati spirit, 
mad thought the best way to reduce his Romans, and 
his subjects of his other dominions, to that ten^r 
and obedience that was necessary, would be to brea& 
the proud and insolent spirits of their neighboul^ ; 
and therefore,^ wrthout enough deUberating upon ttvb 
method and ground of his proceedings, he declareitl a 
very great displeasure against the Florentines: he 
fnretended that they detained his rights fr<Mn him*, 
and that they were g^tty of many dtsrespeets to^ 
wards him, and to the chair of St. Peter ; and th<ere- 
fot%, without any of those forinalitie^, which were 
us«Nd and necessary in an affiiir of that importance; 
and with sudf iln adversary, he is6u(ed out all> his 
ecdesiai^ticai' censures against that city, and inter- 
dicted them and all their subjects. The j^loren- 
tines;^ how bitter soever their jealousies and aninio^ 
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sitbs were betwe^i themselres, were etsily united CRAP, 
against a oommon ^lemy; they compelled the priests — — — 
to say mass and perform all their other functions^ FiorenHne* 
and the people laughed at the interdict, and left the^'"^^*^- 
Pope to feed upon his own rage and fiiry, without 
making any application to pacify him ; and the peo-» 
pie of Rome were very glad to see him so notoriously 
despised. This impious stabbomness vexed him to 
the heart, and the more, that he found nobody have 
that ^ense of it, as he thought they were in consci-^ 
ence bound to have ; upon which h^ fell into a deep 
melancholy, and seemed to fiu-esee great trouble and 
miseries which were like to be&ll the church : and 
Monsieur Mezeray says, that he much repented that 
he had given more credit to those deceitful revela^ 
tiofts of others, than to the light of his own reasoa* 
In this discomposure of mind, and within fourteen 
months after his coming to Rome, Pbpe Gregory 
died, when tl^e court had been absent &om thence Hit death. 
and rraqained i^t Avignon above seventy years. ' • 

I>l^ing this long residence at Avignon, the rep«i^ state of di» 
tetioa (^ the Papacy was very low; all other kinder whiST^* 
doms and provinces looking upon the Popes as in|^^i^d^ 
wardship to France, and ia no degree free to ^^^fo^J'Srat.^ 
their own judgments, nor to be equal and just to the7»n« 
interests of any other prince, or of the church itself. 
And indeed no rank or class of men sujfeped so 
much in all places as the elergy did ; and the Hbe^n 
ties of the Qallican Chureh were never so much iuf* 
vaded:; whilst tfie Popes themselves grew very riehj^ 
and amassed more money than th^ had ever done 
before in any other pbce 1 for the GaUican Churob 
(which for many years had defended itself by its pri^ 
vik^s against the invasiona and impositions of theii» 

own 
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CHAP, own sovereigns, and had afterwards unwarily and 
'• — unadvisedly appealed to the Popes for relief and as- 
sistance, and thereby had given them a jurisdiction 
over them,) now when they were invaded on all 
hands, and when great impositions were laid on 
them for the maintenance of the wars, repaired for 
protection to the Popes at Avignon : they indeed 
never refused their interposition, and readily medi- 
ated with the King ; but the conclusion always was, 
that the King should levy all that he had proposed 
to do, and the Pope himself (by the King's consent) 
should likewise raise such a proportion of money 
upon them as was agreed upon. Thus they were 
compelled to serve the occasions of both, without 
their being protected by either. And so it was in 
all other countries ; the Popes never denied any 
princes to levy any money upon the church for their 
affikirs, and the Kings consented that they should 
likewise take what they thought requisite. Thus 
also the Emperor Charles the Fourth, having visited 
the Pope at Avignon, and performed great respects 
to him ; and having, upon pretence that he would 
carry an army to the Holy Land, (which he never 
did,) had liberty given him to raise a great sum upon 
the church over all Germany, the Pope's collectors 
likewise received as much as the Pope required. 
However, during these seventy years residence at 
Avignon, albeit the authority of the Popes was un- 
dervalued, and their jurisdiction limited; there was 
yet no question who was Pope : so tiiat all princes 
and states paid him that reverence and submission as 
by the constitution and custom of their several states 
was due to him. Neither was there toy schism, for 
the Emperor Ludovicus setting up a poor Franciscan 

friar. 
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friar, who called himself Nicholas the Fifth, in the CHAP, 
time of John the Two and Twentieth, was in itself so - 



ridiculous, and without a colour of any election, that 
no other prince acknowledged him ; and the poor 
man himself was in a short time brought prisoner to 
Avignon, and cast himself, with a halter about his 
neck, at the Pope's feet ; who only cast him into pri- 
son, where he remained till he died: so that, I say, in 
all this time Christian princes were never divided by 
any notorious schism, but always acknowledged one 
and the same person to be Pope, how little soever they 
valued or considered his authority. But we are now 
to enter upon such a scene of confusion, that as the 
enormities of the papal chair were most notorious 
and most grievous to the world, so the reformation 
seemed most difficult, by their being no resolved or 
confessed distinction between the head and the mem- 
bers, nor was it agreed for many years together who 
viras Pope* 

When Gregory the Eleventh died there were only SchUm 
twenty-three Cardinals in the church, whereof oneye&n. 
was tiien employed in a foreign legation, and nineeiMtedtt* 
remained still at Avignon ; for Gregory, when (after ^®"**- 
he had got to Marseilles) he sent to the Cardinals 
and to his family to follow him to Rome, sent word 
likewise that he intended to return thither; which 
he desired the King of France should believe ; so 
that there were at Rome only thirteen Cardinals who 
entered into the conclave, and of them liiere were 
but four Italians. The people of Rome therefore 
the more apprehended to have the Court carried 
again from them ; which to prevent they flocked in 
great multitudes to the conclave, and cried out day 
and night that they would have a Pope who should 

be 
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CHAP, be an Italian. And when the Cardinals could not 

V 
' — agree upon the election of any particular person 

amongst themselves, they at last resolved that they 
would make choice of one out of the college ; and 
thereupon they chose the Archbishop of Barri, a 
Neapolitan. After the election was made, ei^t of 
the French Cardinals went out of the conclave to the 
castle of St. Angelo, and the other received the Arch- 
bishop and consecrated him, who called himself Ur- 
ban the Sixth, and then the other Cardinals came 
out of the castle, and all paid him obedience. 
acmcnt This Pope was a virtuous and an austere prelate, 
at Fundi ; and of a nature and humour not agreeable to those 
J^IJ^^ who had lived so long at Avignon. He was very se- 
vere in his reprehensions of the levities and lives of 
the Cardinals ; insomuch that they grew weary of 
him, and repented tiieir choice ; and the eight Car- 
dinals who had been before in the castle of St. An- 
gelo went together to Fundi, in the kingdom of Na- 
ples, and there declared that fidrce had been used 
upon them in the election of Urban, that the see 
continued still void, and that they resolved (as the 
better and more sober part of liie college) to proceed 
to the election of a Pope. Accordingly diey -chose 
the Bishop of Cambray, i/rtio accepted it, and called 
himself Clement; and made what haste he could 
with his Cardinals to Avignon, and formed his court 
there, and created many Cardinals, all France and 
Naples acknowledging him. And so Clement against 
Urban, and Urban against Clement, thundered out 
all the ecclesiastical censures ; each giving to the 
other all the reproaches which those pt*ocesses are 
usually stuffed with; and the learned men of the 
time differed amongst themselves which was the true 

Pope; 
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Pope ; and some of them declared, that the one and CHAP, 
the other of them might be obeyed and submitted ^— 



unto with a good conscience. The princes of Italy 
in the mean time were best pleased and got most by 
the schism, and received all the church revenues to 
themselves; and when either of the oliier sent to de* 
mand it, their answer was, they knew not to whom it 
did of right belong. 

It was this Pope Urban who was declared by Act urban dc- 
of Parliament, in the second year of our Richard the Richard u. 
Second, to be the true and lawful Pope; and thatp^uamc^jt 
the livings of all Cardinals and other rebels to the^^^pjjj^ 
said Pope should be seized into the King*s handd, 
and the King to answer the profits thereof; and that 
whosoever within the realm of England should ob- 
tain or procure any provision or other instrument 
from any other Pope than the said Urban, should be 
out of the King^s protection ; and but for this Act of 
Parliament he had never been acknowledged for 
Pope in England; so much his spiritual power want* 
ed the countenance and confirmation of the tempo* 
ral. The morosity of Urban continued to that degree, 
that if he had not at one time created six and twenty 
new Cardinals, whom he chose out of the best and 
most learned men of that time, he had been left very 
near alone ; for all the other Cardinals, one only 
excepted, deserted him, and returned to Avignon ; 
though the Emperor Wenceslaus had sent to Cle- 
ment, to forbid him to assume to himself the title of 
Pqie. 

It was a great countenance to Urban's title, that itcompan- 
was five months before Clement, was chosen; in JloL'^c?'"" 
which time he stood sole, and sent his Nuncios to all ci^'T* 
Christian Princes to dispose them to a concurrence 

a and 
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CUAP. and good correspondence with him. On the other 
— --^ — hand, the force that was upon the conclave was very 
visible and notorious, and made a great and scanda- 
lous noise in the world : it was known that the Car-- 
dinals had declared to each other in the conclave, 
at the time they made their election, tiiat they did it 
out of fear of their lives, and that if tiiey were at li- 
berty they would not have chosen the Archbishop <^ 
Barri ; and that as soon as tiie Cardinals were able 
to get out of Rome to Anagnia, they had written to 
Urban, ^^ That he could not be ignorant of the force 
*^ that was upon them, nor suppose that, if they had 
^' been at liberty, they would have chosen him, and 
*^ therefore tiiey advised him not to assume the title, 
f^ and that they would meet at Fundi and make 
^\ choice of a Pope;*" and it was likewise known, that 
there was so strict a guard kept by Urban upon all 
the ways and passages, that they were with g^reat 
difficulty and danger able to get to Fundi, under the 
protection of tiiat £arl ; which was the reason that 
the election was not made sooner. Clement also got 
much reputation by sending to Urban that there 
might be a general Council called, and that they 
might both refer their right to the decision and de- 
termination of the Council, which he was ready to^ 
but the other refused. 
Admitted Then the authority t^t many princes assumed, 
mttfluid and the method whidi they used in the examination 
^^ ^^ of *he right and validity of the election, was no small 
mortification to Urban. The King of Castile, who 
had acknowledged him, and with whom he had a 
Nuncio residing in his court, upon second thoughts, 
and upon the general rumours, called an assembly of 
all his Bishops and Superiors of all colleges and. mo* 

nasteriet. 
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nasteries, and of all orders, and heard the matter de- CHAP. 

bdted by them, and by their unanimous advice 1-— 

changed his mind, r^ected Urban, acknowledged 
Clement, and sent ambassadors to him to Avignon * 
and (which was more grievous) Gomesius, who had 
been made Cardinal by Urban, and was at that time 
his Nuncio in the court of Castile, disclaimed and 
renounced his master, and acknowledged Clement; 
who, tiiat he might not be a loser by his good will, 
made haste to send him a cap ; and so he remained 
where he was, and still Cardinal. This example pre* 
vailed with many others of those who had been 
made Cardinals by Urban; and they also (con- 
vinced, as they pretended, by their consciences of 
the forcible election of Urban, and that the otiier of 
Clement was free and fair,) betook themselves to the 
last, who gratified them likewise with caps* Peter 
King of Arragon, who had looked on, and appeared 
a neuter, (though some writers say that he had ac- 
knowledged Urban,) sent ambassadors to Avignon ; 
not to Clement ; but to be truly informed of the 
force that had been used upon the conclave in Rome, 
in which Urban had been chosen. Clement wisely 
consented, that not only many persons of quality in 
his court, who liad been present in Rome at that 
time, should be examined by the ambassadors, but 
that the Cardinals themselves should, upon their 
corporal oaths, answer to all ^ch questions as the 
ambassadors thought fit to administer to them : the 
Cardinals on their part were as wilUng to set out all 
the disorders threats and violence that had been 
upon or towards them ; and the ambassadors return- 
ed so well satisfied and convinced, that the King re- 
solved immedibtely to send ambassadors to Clemen^ 

ad imd 
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CHAP, and to acknowkdge him : he was prevented firom 
: — ^j^jg jjy ^ sudden death; but John his son and suc- 
cessor immediately performed what he knew his fir- 
ther intended. So that Urban had now only Grcr- 
many, England, and Flanders, who adhered to him ; 
Scotland followed France, and acknowledged Cle- 
ment. 
Schiim It is no casv matter to give an exact account of all 

forty years •!• #•>» ia- i- 

—a proof the particular actions of Rome and Avignon dunng 
tianity may this long schism, which continued foil forty years ; 
ed SSth^t by reason that all the authors who have transmitted 
a Pope. what was done were partial to one side or the otiier ; 
and the whole Christian Church was so divided in 
opinion of the right succession, that the most equal 
and indifferent writer. Monsieur Mezeray, declares 
that it will be a very great presumption in any man 
to call those who kept their residence in Avignon 
the Anti-Popes. Upon the whole, I think it. may 
be from this tedious rupture inferred and concluded, 
that the Christian religion may be preserved in it» 
•integrity without a Pope ; and that it must have 
been in great danger in this prodigious vacancy, 
if the Bishop of Rome were the sole conservator 
of it. 
BoDifbcc After eleven years troublesome reign, and without 
tu^, the acknowledgment of so great a part of the Catho* 
lie Church, Urban died, and Boniftce the Nintli was 
chosen in his place, being not above tiiirty years of 
age. He making no question of his being lawfol 
Pope, renewed all the excommunications and spiri- 
tual censures against Clement; and he again thun- 
dered out the same against Boniiace, who, in addi- 
tion to the contradictions he found from abroad^ 
found'a great weight of vexation at home ; the Se- 
nate 
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aate of Rome not suffering him to exercise the least chap. 

temporal jurisdiction : in which they were so magis-* ' — ^" 

terial^ that they by force took three or four ec- 
clesiastical persons out of the Pope*s own chamber^ 
and carried them to prison, because they had op- 
posed their authori^ ; and by these affronts they 
forced the Pope to leave the city, and to keep his 
Court at Assisium. 

In the mean time Clement died at Avignon, hav- Benedia 
ing governed as Pope sixteen years, and in that timcAw^on. 
created thirty-four Cardinals; and after his death 
the Cardinals at Avignon chose Pedro di Luna, who 
took upon himself the name of Benedict the Thir- 
teenth. 

Boniface had, in addition to the vigour of hischancter 
youth, a great reputation of wisdom and virtue ; and rx. ^ 
so behaved himself, tliat in the year fourteen hundred 
(being the year of the Jubilee) the people of Rome 
sent to entreat him to return thither ; which he re- 
.fused to do, except they would put the whole govern- 
ment into his hands, and receive such magistrates as 
he would give them. This in the end they were con- 
tented to do, and so he returned and possessed him- 
self of that absolute jurisdiction which his successors 
have since enjoyed : and it may be truly said, that 
he was die first Pope that ever had Rome in an en- 
tire subjection, whatsoever sovereignty they pretend- 
ed to in other parts of the world. 

In this Pope*s time all learning, and the Greek Restoradoa 
and Latin tongues, which had suffered a dismal^ canimg. 
eclipse for near five hundred years, began again to 
get light, and to be restored to some credit and re* 
putation in the world* 

ft 3 In , 
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CHAP. In this time also, and about the sixteenth year of 
Denial of ^^ ^°8 Richard the Second, the Archbishop of 
thePbpc'i Canterbury made his protestation in open Parlia- 
In England mcut, " that the Pope ought not to excon^mumcate 
of Richard " any Bishop, or intermeddle for, or touching any pre* 
Archbi** " sentation to any ecclesiastical dignity recovered in 
^P^^^'^any of the King's courts:** he further protested, 
inParlia- *« that the Pope ought not to make any translation 
" of any Bishopric within the realm against the 
^^ King's will ; for that the same was the destructioii 
*^ of the realm and crown of England, which hath al* 
^^ ways been so free as the same hath had none 
*^ earthly sovereign, but only subject to God in all 
** things touching regalities, and to none oliier.** 
Accusation And it was one of the articles in Parliament against 
Kingforao-King Richard the Second, for which he was deposed, 
i^^it!***" tiiat the crown of England, being freed fix)m the Pope 
and all other foreign power, the King notwithstand- 
ing procured the Pope's excommunication on such 
as brake the last Parliament, in derogation of the 
crown statutes and laws of the. realm ; which is evi- 
dence enough (how unwarrantable and wicked soever 
that proceeding was) what opinion that Catholic 
time, or at least that Catholic kingdom, had of the 
Pope's jurisdiction. ' 

Endeayoun As soou as Bonifacc was chosen Pope, as he had al- 
IX. to put ways professed a great desire to determine the Schism, 
theschi^.80 he had sent a Carthusian Monk to Clement to 
desire him to consult upon the proper and best way 
to ^ve peace to the Church : but he, instead of re- 
ceiving the overture civilly, caused the messenger to 
be imprisoned with great strictness, that nobody 
might resort to him. This had nuide the greater 

noise ; 
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noise ; and the University of Paris had made such CBAV. 
loud complaint of it, that Clement fomid himself ob« — 



liged to set the Monk at liberty, and to make many 
professions of an extraordinary desire to put an end 
tx> the Schism. 

That University was grown to so great authority Power and 
in France, that whatsoever they determined found SnSculS 
no oj^position or contradiction from the Prelates orj^^^ 
the Council ; and though the crown adhered to Cle- 
ment, yet his behaviour and depredations upon the 
Church had exceedingly irreconciled the whole 
Clergy towards him. He had possessed himself of 
all the estates of such Bishops and Abbots as died, 
widi such sordid circumstances, that he scarce Ic^ft 
fteir clotiies, and the most ordinary furniture of ^leir 
houses, to tiieir servants: he had exacted a yearns foil 
revenue of dl the benefices which became vacant by 
resignation, or mutation, or what way soever, and laid 
oliier insupportable burdens upon the Church ; and, 
that the Court might not hearken to complaints 
against him, he had consented that the Duke of Or* 
leans (who was the great minister in the government 
of the young King, Charles the Sixtii,) should levy a 
tenth upon the Clergy, and otherwise gratified the 
great men of the Court. The Cardinals who lived at 
Avignon were so many tyrants ; Clement giving way, 
and indeed not daring to restrain any of their ex- 
cesses, which were so great> that as benefices offices 
or commanderies fell, they had engrossed them to 
themselves, or extorted great pensions from them, or 
sold liiem outright for money; which sacrilegious 
and simoniacal way of proceeding much incensed 
many of the principal Doctors of the fiiculty rather 

Ql4 to 
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CHAP, to incline to Urban than to him; and the University 
- — - — began to demand a Council as the only sovereign re- 
medy for those evils. 
Death of And now, after the death of Urban, upon this 
»ndeie^tion Christian overture made by Boniface, and that 
^ Benedict j,^^gl^ proceeding of Clement towards his messenger, 
the University of Paris was more inflamed ; and 
when he thought to reconcile himself to them, by 
feigning a wonderful desire that some good means 
might be consulted for the ending the Schism, they 
declared that it was a thing impossible to be done by 
any other way than by the absolute renunciation of 
both the pretenders. This Clement would not think 
of, but employed the Duke of Berry, and other great 
persons, who were soUcitous to support him, to intei^ 
rupt the consultations of the University, and to pre- 
vent any publk conclusion; which all his endeavours 
could not do ; but they proceeded with that vigour 
that many books were published by their order, and 
so many remonstrances made and sent to Clement, 
and in an assembly of the Cardinals read in his pre- 
sence, and even against his will, that in a great fit of 
choler and rage he died ; and though upiHi the news 
ctf it the King of France writ to the Cardinab to de- 
fer the making election of any other Pope, they pro- 
ceeded, after they had made an order in the conclave^ 
(to tiie observation wheneof every man was sworn,) 
that they would use their utmost power to put an end 
to the Schism ; and that whoever should be chosen 
Pope should be obliged to resign, if that should be 
thought necessary: and so they made choice (as hath 
been said) of Benedict the Thirteenth, who had with; 
great cheerfulness taken the oath^ 

Upon 
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Upon this refractory choioe of Benedict, Charles CHAP, 
the Sixth (in the huida intervalla between his great 



Embssty 

distempers, when he always assumed the government &om 
to himself,) called an assembly of all the Prelates of of France to 
his kingdom to meet in his palace, to consult toge-S^^(^ to 
ther upon the Schism; where it was unanimously'^*^* 
agreed that the cession of both pretenders was the 
easiest and best way to put the Church in peace. 
Upon which the Dukes of Orleans, Berry, and Bur- 
gundy, went with the King^s ambassadors, and with 
the Deputies of the University, to speak with Bene- 
dict at Avignon ; and informed him of the debate 
and resolution that had been before the King ; and 
proposed to him that he would perform his part to- 
wards the accomplishment thereof. All the Cardi- 
nals who were then at Avignon, and were fifteen in 
Eumber, concurred in the same opinion, one only ex« 
cepted. Benedict himself seemed inclined at first to 
Mtisfy, and only to take time to consider a matter (^ 
so great importance ; but he employed that time in 
private conferences with the Princes and ambas- 
sadors, severally to work upon them by ailments 
ef all kinds, and such as were most like to prevail 
with their persons, that they would themselves be- 
lieve, and then persuade the King, that what was 
pn^osed was neither good for his service, nor for the 
peace of the Church ; and he granted to the King a 
new tenth upon the Clergy, much of which he knew 
would be for the benefit of some of the gr^t men 
who were employed. Nothing however could be said 
or done to the Deputies of the University that could 
work upon them ; and it is probable that their con- 
stancy fixed all the rest ; so that there appeared no 
receding in any of them ; but they continued jointly 

to 
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CHAP, to importunate him either to do what they proposed^ 
^' -or to declare his resolution to the contrary. But ai 



he was fully resolved not to satisfy them in the main> 
so he was as wary to give no such answer as should 
amount to an absolute denial ; and so fenced with 
them in doubtful expressions and with such delays, 
that they returned all to Paris without taking their 
leave of him, which they conceived to be the best 
denunciation <^ what he was to expect. The othei^ 
Christian Princes, who had adhered to Clementi. 
when they heard the resolution of the University of 
Paris, and the instances that had been made by 
Charles, resolved to press Benedict to the same pro- 
position : and so, many Princes of Germany, die 
Kings of Hungary, Castile, Arragon, and Navarre,* 
joined in desiring the cession ; but En^and desired 
that there might be a general Council. Benedict 
made great use of this conjunction, and gave one an- 
swer to one, and a quite contrary to another ; made 
one proposition to one, and one c^ another nature to 
another ; and all with such a dexterity and subtilty, 
that they all believed that he was rather irresolute in 
the manner of what he was to do, (and as thinking a 
general Council to be the best expedient to compose 
all d^erences and to secure the fiiture peace of the 
Church, whereas others pressed for a present ces- 
sion,) than that he had a purpose still to insist upon 
his own right. 
Benedict Thcse shifls and tergiversations of Benedict tiie 
5^^.^ more provoked and incensed the King of France and 
his Council ; and another great assembly of the Bi- 
shops, Abbots, and Deputies of the University beii^^ 
called, it was unanimously resolved, that France 
should withdraw its obedience from him until he 

con- 
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c(»a£>rmed to what had been proposed for his ces- chap. 

fibn ; and the Cardinals who were at Avignon so far — 

concurred in the same resolution^ (to withdraw their 
obedience and to abandon him,) that they left the 
Court, and retired to the new town. But Benedict 
was too hard for them, for he had sent into Arragon 
(that was his country) for troops of soldiers to be a 
guard to his person, who arrived at this time; by. 
which he reduced the Cardinals, and shut them up in 
his palace. Whereupon the Marshal de Boucicaute 
had order from the King to draw forces tc^ther and. 
tp besiege Avignon ; which he did so effectually, that 
in a few days he stopped all recourse of victuals from 
thence, so that they would be very soon in want of 
bread. The assembly had resolyed, that till the 
Church should be in peace they should conform to 
their ancient liberties, and be governed by their or- 
dinaries, and follow the ancient canons. But Bene- 
dict found a way by his friends in the Court (to 
whom he was always very liberal) to divert this ter- 
rible storm ; and when he was reduced to that ex- 
tremity that he must have rendered himself, an order 
oame to the Marshal that he should not make the 
siege so strait but that victuals might be got into the 
town, which he should likewise permit ; and tiiat it 
lyould be sufficient if he blocked it up that no more 
forces might enter into it. This present calm^ toge- 
ther with a letter frx>m the King, in which he pro- 
mised never to abandon him, renewed 3enedicf s re- 
putation again to that degree, that the Cardinals 
gladly reconciled tiiemselves to him ; and the city 
asked his pardon ; and the King of Sicily made him 
a vmt. All this alteration proceeded from the fac- 
tions and emulations amongst the great men in the 

govem- 
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CHAP, government; who, in the time of the King's distrac- 
' — tion, and then upon his iucidaintervalla, made and al- 
tered all comisels and resolutions according as their 
power was in the several seasons. And the Duke of Or- 
submission leans was so solicitous for the authority of Benedict, 
' and that their submission might not be withdrawn 
from him, that he declared that he would himself be 
caution for his good intention ; and that when the 
time should be ripe for it he would in all things con- 
form to the King's pleasure ; and hereupon the king- 
dom returned to the obedience of Benedict with the 
approbation and consent of the University itself, and 
of the whole kingdom; Nonnandy only excepted, 
which would not be persuaded to have any more re- 
course to Benedict. Being in this manner fortified, 
and (as he thought) now well settled in the Papacy, 
so he grew more insolent and vexatious to the Clergy, 
and usurped more authority over them than he had 
ever done before ; by which he quickly lost the Uni- 
versity, that began again to inveigh against his pro- 
ceedings ; and when afiairs were in this state Boni- 
face died, after he had reigned fifteen years. 
Innocent Aflcr the death of Boniface, Innocent the Eighth 
ceed^^^.was elected, and the rather, because whilst he was 
^^ *^ Cardinal he was much taken notice of for censuring 
the Popes for continuing the Schism, and Christian 
Princes for suffering them to do so; and had himself 
proposed and taken a solemn oath in the conclave, 
that whosoever should be chosen Pope should endea- 
vour by all possible means to compose and put an 
end to it ; but after he was Pope himself he would 
never so much as suffer the ways for the doing it to 
be debated in his presence. The University of Paris 
however prosecuted the removal of this scandal very 

vigorously, 
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vigorously, and sent Deputies to Rome to Innocent; CHAP, 
and with more passion complained to the Parliament • 



against the University of Thoulouse, that had pre- 
sumed to write a declaration in defence of Benedict, 
and likewise had sent a very bold letter to the King 
on his behalf; for which (notwithstanding all the in- 
terest of Benedicts friends in the court, and his own 
interposition by a Cardinal, whom he had sent on 
purpose on the behalf of the University of Thou- 
louse) the Parliament of Paris pronounced and de- 
clared, that the letter should be burnt before the 
ports of Thoulouse Lyons and Montpelier, and that 
process should be awarded against those who had 
composed it. This was a new mortification to Bene- 
dict, who had undertaken to have so. much interest 
in Innocent that he would persuade him to resign, 
and give over his pretences, which though he was 
not like to do, death did; for Innocent lived not two 
years, and so the chair became vacant again. 

Innocent being dead, Gregory the Twelfth wasGregoiy 
chosen, who immediately sent to Benedict, that they ctcdtimiof 
would both quit the pontificate, to the end that the ^^ooUo!^ 
church might be supplied with one whose rights J^[^"*" 
should be unquestionable; which Benedict seemed ^^b«»^ 
to consent to ; but it was quickly found to be a col- 
lusion between them, for they pretended to meet to- 
gether to adjust the manner of their abdication, and 
seemed to be in so good earnest that they both began 
their journey, the one from Rome, and the other 
from Avignon, and put himself on board his gallies 
at Nice. But then much time was spent as to what 
passes they should get for their security. The King of 
France ofiered all they could desire of passes or con- 
voys, and all other prince did the like; but they 

were 
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CHAP, were not to be satisfied with any thing that was pro* 
' — spoiled : upon which the King of France (who en- 
joyed a long interval) expressed a wonderfnl displea- 
sure^ and resolved^ against all importunity of Bene- 
dict's faction, to publish his letters of withdrawing all 
obedience from him : of which Benedict being ad- 
vertised, he resolved to try another expedient than 
he had yet made use of to divert that tempest, and 
sent a bull to Paris to inhibit and forbid the publish- 
ing any such substraction under pain of excommu- 
nication ; and sent Sancio Lupi, and another of his 
servants, to deliver the bull to the King himself and 
to the Duke of Berry, who caused the men presently 
to be arrested and kept in close custody. 
Benedict's The Council ¥ras presently assembled, and the De- 

Knil tnm in A ^ ' 

pieces by putics of the University; whereupon a little penknife 

5*^^Xi.was put through the bull, and then the Rector of the 

]^^®^ University tore it in pieces. This being done, the 

substraction was published with all formality ; and 

Fnmob then order was given for proceeding in justice agiednst 

la^b^ the messengers who brought the bull ; and their sen- 

ScpSpT *^'^^ ^**> *^* *^^y should be drawn twice about 

the palace in a cart, and then they should be set 

upon a scaffold, with mitres of paper upon their heads, 

and in painted coats, with the arms of Benedict, and 

that they should be there reprdbended by a grave 

Doctor for their presumption, and so to be carried 

back again to prison: all which was executed vrith the 

utmost rigour ; and many Prelates and other ecclesi'- 

astical persons^ who were known to be of Benedict's 

pfirty, were committed to prison. This proceeding 

discouraged both the Popes, who pretenckd to meet 

in Savoy to prosecute their dissimulation, and they 

np sooner received the news, but they resolved to 

shift 
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shift for tbemselves. Benedict upon his galU«0 fled CUAP« 
intp Catalonia, b^ing yet owned by his own prince 



the King of Arragon; and Gr^ory made ha^te to 
Sienna by land ; both of them abandoned by their 
Cardinals. 

In the time of -this Pope. Gregory the Twelfth, and Hcmy nr. 
of his two predecessors, our King Henry the Fburthprohibiti 
reigned in England. He had raised himself to the^e^T^ 
crown too foully to be wiUing to provoke or.makeJ^^JJSl 
mor^ enemies th^ he had, ludd valued himself yery 
much upon the opinion the world had of his sanqtity^ 
and spake of nothing more than of a voyage to the 
Holy Land ; .and in the beginning of his reign he 
did all he could to divert his people from making 
complaints, or seeking redress against the oppression 
of the church of Rome, which in the weakness of the 
former King, and the distractions of those times, had 
insinuated itself; yet in the ninth, year of his reign 
he could not nvoid to enact in Parliament, that the 
Pope's collectors .should not from thenceforth .levy 
any jnore money within the realm for first fruits of 
any ecclesiastical dignity, as due by any provisipn 
from Rome, on pain of pramunire ; and to appoint 
that all the former statutes made in those cases 
should be rigorously executed. 

And in the thirteenth .year of his rejgn there was a Archbishofi 
very signal case, wmcp ib a oonvmang evidence and bury ciaimt 
maDifestation of what. account the Pope's supremacy l^'t^^^ 
was then in England. The 4^rchbishop of Canter- JJ"^^^ 
bitfy complained Jn Parliament, that the Universi^^'^<>pp<»>- 
of Oxford had obtained avbull from the Pope to be Pope's bnu, 
clearly exempted from the visitation of the said Arch-Pkiiiameni 
bishop, to the end that they might better support He-S^AlSbi. 
retics and Lollards; notwithstanding whiqhbull King^^^ 

Richard 
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CHAP. Richard had ordered, that the said University shoaM 

■ — be subject to his, the Archbishop's visitation : that 

however in this King's time he had been disturbed 
by the Chancellor, and the Proctors of the Univer- 
sity, (whom he named,) and hindered from making 
his visitation ; whereupon it had been by his Ma- 
jesty's direction, decreed in chancery, that the said 
whole University and all orders persons and facul* 
ties in the same, should be fully subject to the visita- 
tion <^ the said Archbishop and his successors, and 
to his and dieir officers; and that as often as the said 
Archbishop or his successors, or his or their officers, 
were therein by the said Chancellor interrupted, 
their liberties should be seized into the King^s hands 
until the Archbishop were thereto restored; and for- 
ther, that for every time of such interruption, the 
Chancellor or other officer should be bound to pay 
to the King one thousand pounds: all which arti- 
cles and orders were at the request of the Archbi- 
shop confirmed by assent of Parliament : which the 
Archbishop durst never have demanded, nor jH*oba- 
bly would such a Catholic Parliament have consent- 
ed to it, against an express bull of the Pope, if any 
such primacy or jurisdiction of the Pope had been 
acknowledged in England. 
Council It The Cardinals having thus abandoned both Bene- 
^IjJJ^, diet and Gregory, a Council was called at Pisa, 
^' where the Cardinals of both Actions met, and sum- 

moned both Benedict and Gregory to appear; and 
commanded all people to withdraw their obedience 
from both, till the Council should proceed to a new 
election ; and now only the Kings of Arragon and 
Scotland submitted to and obeyed Benedict; and 
imij &e kingdom of Naples, and some few cities of 

Italy, 
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Italy, obeyed Gregory. The Council at Pisa pro* chap. 
oeeded to declaring both Popes schismatical, and en-- — 



joined the people to obey neither of them, and then 
chose the Archbishop of Milan to be Pope, who was 
called Alexander the Fifth, and went to Rome, and 
was crowned there : and in this perplexity the Arch- 
bishop of Florence declared, that all three Popes Three 
might be obeyed with a very good conscience. Be- gcthcr."'^ 
nedict called a Council at Perpignan, and condemned 
the Council at Pisa, and made nine new Cardinals ; 
and Gregory went out of Rome to a little town in 
the patriarchat of Aquileia, and ther^ excommuni-' 
cated the Cardinals at Pisa for schismaticaL 

Alexander being thus chosen, and, in the opinion Alexander 
<^ all men who had reverence for the Council, esteem- pri^"^ 
ed the true and only Pope, Lewis Duke of AnjouMradiouu 
eame to him, and the Pope, with the consent of the**"*^"* 
Council, gave him the investiture of Naples; wd he 
gladly accepted it, though it had cost his father and 
his brother so dear, and though France was in too ill 
a state to give him any assistance; for our Harry the 
Fifth was then in the bowels of it with a victorious 
army. The new Pope quickly found that the long 
Schism, which was not yet at an end, had so weaken'^ 
ed his authority, that, even where his person was ac'^ 
cepted and he acknowledged to be Pope, his power 
was disputed and rejected in matters in which his 
predecessors had been always obeyed^ This Alexan- 
der had formerly been a Cordelier, and as soon as he 
was Pope he thought it very fit to express some gra- 
titude to that order in which he had been bred ; and 
jjsty that he might not draw more envy upon it than 
it could bear, he communicated his favour equailjr to 
the other Mendicant orders, and so granted a new 

R privilege 
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CHAt. privil^e to the four Mendicant orders, the Francis* 

■ — cans, Dominicans, Augustines, and Cannes, that 

they should administer all their sadramcnts widMn 
the parishes, and receive the tithes where people 
were willing to give it to them. 
ThcUni- The University of Paris was so much incensed 
SS^pcU^ith this novelty, that they cut off and expelled 
^^^^?^*^'from their body, and all the privileges that belonged 
v^^ thereunto, all those four orders, if they would not re- 
nounce whatsoever was granted to them by that bulL 
The Dominicans and the Cannes durst not conteat 
it, and quietly submitted to die decree of the Uni- 
versity ; but the Cordeliers and the Augustines were 
refractory, and insisted upon the privileges the Pope 
had granted to them ; whereupon they were de- 
prived <rf the chairs they had in the University, and 
likewise of their liberty to take confessions; by 
which the Dominicans gained well, arf the Cordeliers 
had formerly done upon the displeasure of the Uni- 
versity to the other. 
Demthof There is no doubt but that Alexander would have 
y|^^ loudly resented this affiant if his reign had not been 
tkm of very short, and he had had any time to have declared 
XXIII. his sense of it; but he lived only eight months after 
peals the he had been chosen : and his successor, who was 
•™^ presently chosen, and called himself John the TTiree 
and Twentieth, was so fcr from being willing to en- 
ter into a contest with the University of Paris, Aat, 
as stoon as he was. elected, he cancelled and i^epeai^ 
all thosfe privileges, and left all the orders m the 
Wate they were before, and thereby seamed to con- 
fess thaft his predecessor haid exceeded his jurisdic^ 
, ' tion. Of this Pope the Spanish writers say, "** Em 
^ Juan hariB mejor para Soldado o CapUan que n^ 

'^ parm 
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'^ para Pantifice:^ and it is- very true he did a very CHAP. 

rou^ act as soon as he was in his chair; for he — 

granted the Crusade against Laodislaus King of Na-a^nst the 
pies; and, having sent it to be preached all overNi^. 
Germany, when it was published in Prague it gave 
that offence and scandal to the people, that they rose 
in tumult, and said that the Pope was Anti-Christy 
otherwise he would not grant the Crusade against 
Christians, which was only proper to be done against 
Infidels : and if this was not the beginning of the. 
[Reformers] in that city and kingdom, it was a very 
great countenance to them, who had not been taken 
notice of» 

By this time Sigismund was chosen Emperor, whoSigUmond 
was brother to Wenceslaus, who had been deposed ; Emperor. 
and he found that the church was as far from peace 
as it had been in any time of the Schism. Instead 
of two, there now remained three, who with equal 
confidence assumed the chair, and usurped the same 
power to each whicl\ had been claimed when there 
was no doubt of the person : and though all adhered 
still to John, who had submitted to Alexander, yet 
the world was unsatisfied still to whom the right be- 
longed. The Council of Pisa, that was risen, and 
bad aj^inted another Comicil to meet within three 
years, had not obtained the reputation of being a Ge* 
neral Council : it did not appear by what authority 
it had been called ; nor were the ambassadors of 
many princes there; nor had it reformed the Schism, 
but added a third Pope to the other two pretenders, 
who began to recover new friends and dependants. 
John had now sent out his summons to call a Coun^ 
cil to Rome, which in many respects was not thought 
a convenient place for it to assemble in. And most 
of the Kings and Princes had earnestly besought Si- 
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CHAP, gismund by his imperial authority to call a Cbuhdl 
- — ^-^ to such a place as he thought fit, and they iVould all 
assist him with their authority till the Schism should 
be ended. 

Sigismund had at that time some difierenccs with 
the republic of Venice, and went himself into Italy; 
where they say that John sent his Legates to him 
to consult upon the place for the Council to assem- 
ble, and that they agreed together that it should be 
at the city of Constance upon the Rhine, and that 
tlie !Pope appointed the diiy for the meeting. JBe 
llhis as it will, Constance was the place; and the 
Emperor came in person thither before the first ses- 
sion, and assisted in it in his imperial accoutre- 
ments, John being likewise present; but because 
many of the Prelates and ambassadors were upon Ae 
way, and as it was in the winter season, the second 
Session was deferred for some months. The day being 
come, John went up to the throne that was prepared 
for him ; and, after he had sat there for s6me time, 
he arose, and, turning to the altar, read a pSiper, in 
which he promised and obliged himself to rendutice 
the Papacy, in case Gregory and Benedict w6uld do 
the same, or if they should chance to die : and with 
this the Council was well satisfied, and forthwith 
summoned Benedict and Gregory to appear withid 
such a time appointed. Some say there were certain 
complaints and accusations prepared and preferred 
against Johh, which produced great fear and appre- 
hension in him. But the Council, before it would 
^nter upon any thing that was controverted, began 
with asserting its own power and jurisdiction, and 
frankly declared, that a General Council in matters 
of faith and general reformation, is above the Pbpie, 
and that all Christians, and the Pope himself, h 

bound 
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bound in those occasions to submit to its determina- CHAt. 
tions. • 



This ground being laid, they fell to the business ; John it im- 
and John (whether upon the fear of his accusation, and retignt 
or sorrow for the engagement he had made,) stole out'*********^^' 
erf* the town, and fled to Frederic Duke of Saxony, 
who entertained him, notwithstanding the process 
made against him by the Council for so doing. But 
John himself in a short time appeared s6 irresolute 
and void of courage, that all his friends forsook him ; 
and Frederic (to make his peace with the Emperor,) 
delivered him up to him, and so he was pui in pri* 
son ; and, after he was deprived, he consented to the 
sentence, and made a solemn renunciation of the 
Papacy into the hands of the Council. 

This being done, Gregory, though he thought not Gregory re- 
fit to be present in person, sent Charles Malatesta to ?Mp%cy, 
make his full renunciation, who performed it accord-*™*^***** 
iiigly : and the Emperor and Council sent an express 
to give him thanks, and to make great expressions of 
respect and reverence towards him ; but the good 
man died within few days aft«r of grief (as some 
writers say) for what he had done ; and it is gene* 
rally agreed that he had been canonically chosen, 
and was the true and lavdul Pope. Benedict here* 
upon refused to appear at the Council; and sent 
them word, that if there had been heretofore any 
doubt of his right and title, it was now clear by the 
renunciation of the other two, by which he became 
the true and unquestionable Pope ; and so the Coun* 
cil was neither lawful, nor had any authority over 
hhn. 

The Council, though it doubted not its own au^B^n^JJot 
thori^, desired rather the taking in of all parties the Coun- 

Ji3 who"**- 
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CHAP, who adhered; and, to persuade him to do at tha 
-other two had done, they sent other ambassadors 



agaui to him ; and the Emperor Sigismimd himself 
went to Perpignan to confer with him, but could not 
in any degree persuade him, nor get him to make 
other answer than he had formerly sent to the Coun- 
cil, So that, upon the Emperor^s return to Con^ 
stance^ and the ambassadors of England Germany 
Italy Spain and France giving their eonsents, the 
Council pronounced sentence against Benedict, and 
deprived him of the Papacy, declaring him schisma^ 
tical, and a perturbator of the peace of the Church 
and of Christendom ; and likewise condemned as 
schismatics the King of Scotland, (who was the only 
King that adhered to him,) and all other persons who 
held Benedict for the true Pope. The see bdng 
now void, the Council pronounced a decree, that 
within five years there should be another Council 
called in Pavia, and that afiterwards, for the time to 
come, from ten years to ten years, there should al* 
ways be a General Council ; which decree, if it had 
been, since observed, would probably (whatever abater 
ment there would have been o( the grandeur of Popes) 
better have preserved the peace and unity of Chris- 
tian religion. 
Mtitin V. The Church being now void, the Council appoint* 
ed (as the most reasonable expedient to procure an 
universal submission to and acceptance of the person 
who should be now elected,) that six persons of the 
five nations mentioned before, whereof three or four 
were Bishops, and the other learned men, should as? 
sist in the conclave for the election of a new Pope i 
and so those thirty entered the conclave with the 
three and twenty Cardinals, who were on the place ; 

and 
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tnd after much difficulty they all agreed in die CHAP, 
choice of the Cardinal Colonna, who called himself -^ — 



Martin the Fifth, and acknowledged the Emperor to 
be ^< Bestorador (Mia Christiandmd y reformador dei 
^ E^tado JEcclesiastico,^' as the Spanish pontificals 
confess. And since this method of allotting the se~ 
veral nations a part in the election of a Pc^ was 
once thought necessary for the peace of the church, 
and therefore can at no time be thought unlawftil, it 
might be wondered at that all Catholic princes, who 
admit the papal authority in any degree to have an 
influence upon their dominions, do not insist upon 
having still that share in the conclave in thu^ choice 
of the Pope ; if it were not very plain, that they aK* 
low that authority more or less as they judge conve* 
nient for their afiairs, without any other obligation of 
conscience as in matter of religion. 

Doctor Harpcfield (whose knowledge or integrity Agreeraent 
in history no Roman Catholic doth susppct,) says, in MartirV. 
his Ecclesiastical History of England, that in this^J^!*'''" 
Council of Constance there was a treaty and agi«^^^^ 
ment between Pope Martin and Chichely Archbi* for limiting 
sh<^ of Canterbury, (who was a Cardinal, and spntberofCuw 
by our Harry the Fifth to be present in that Cowar J^|^^ 
cil,) upon the reformation of many particulars of JJ*,*J^ 
which the Archbishop complained with reference tosea^^* 
England ; amongst the rest the Pope promised, that 
the number of Cardinals should not hereafter be so 
excessive, lest the multitude should bring them into 
ocmtempt, and that they should be chosen ^^ at omni^ 
^ bws promiscui geniiSus idque ex Cardmalium reH^ 
^ fuorum vobiniate ei consensu r*" and the Cardinal 
complaining of the multitude jof Indulgences which 
were sent into England for the benefit of some parti* 
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CHAP, cular churches, which whosoever should visit Mid 

■ — ofler there should enjoy the privileges and baaefits 

granted thereby; and that, besides the <^pression 
which the people suffisred in many places by the 
collectors and treasurers for the said Indulgences^ 
the parishioners of other parishes upon those occa^ 
sions frequented and resorted unto those particular 
churches, and made their offerings there, to the de*- 
frauding their own proper curates of the churches 
and parishes where they inhabited; upon these cmn- 
plaints the Pope granted this remedy ; ^^ Faculias 
'^ data est JSpiscapis, ut idtmei ilU ret prosjncerentf 
*^ rescissis eHam^ u6t scandalum tninistrarenif Indul- 
^^ geniUs tUis r which is evidence enough that Indul- 
gences were very grievous, and complained of many 
years before Luther's time; and that, upon complaint 
from England, reformation was sooner granted than 
in other places : the temper of that nation being 
well known, that they would quickly remove that 
tliemselves which did not please them, if it were not 
quickly done by them who pretend to authority to 
impose it. 
Retumof The Popc formally took his. oath that he would 

the p^m^ * "' 

foRome. fatthfiilly observe all the articles which were esta* 
blished in the Council ; and the Council was there- 
upon dissolved ; and the Pope began his journey to- 
wards Rome, remaining some months in Florence, 
that there might be the more [care] taken for his re- 
ception in Rome : and in that time John the Three 
and Twentieth, who had been deposed by the Coun- 
cil and committed to prison, corrupted his keeper, 
and, whilst the Pope remained in Florence, came oa a 
sudden into the room where he was, cast himself at 
his feet, acknowledged him for the lawfii] Pope, and 

begged 
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begged his pardon; whereupon the Pope received CHAP, 
him graciously, made him Bishop of Tusculum^ and — --^ — 



gave him the cap of a Cardinal : he then prosecuted 
his journey to Rome, (where he arrived in Septem- 
ber one thousand four hundred twenty-one,) whidi 
had been a hundred and ten years without a peace- 
able Pope ; for the Popes had remained in Avignon 
seventy years, and the Schism had continued full 
forty years, so that the people were quite altered 
both in their fiatshions and in their language. 

But, alas! all this did not put an end to jthis i><ith y 
Schism. Benedict refused still to submit, and tookxm. 
upon him the title and exercised the jurisdiction of 
Pope. And shortly after Alonso King of Arragon, 
(taking oflfence at the Pope about the business of the 
kingdom of Naples,) when the Council was called at 
Pavia, at the five years* end^ in pursuance of what 
had been decreed in the Council of Constance, sent 
his ambassador to Pavia, and proposed to the Coun- 
cil the hearing and examining the case again of Be* 
nedict; with which the Pope was so exceedingly 
frighted, that he found some means, on pretence of 
sickness and other accidents, to suspend the Council^ 
and after some time to call a new one at Basil ; and 
during this suspension Benedict died, having conti- 
nued with the stile of Pope near thirty years ; which 
' a grave writer makes as an argument that he was not 
true Pope, because^ says he, no true Pope hath ever 
yet attained to the years of St. Peter, which were 
but five and twenty. 

The death of Benedict produced not an end to the Clement 
troubles ; for Alonso, to be revenged of the Pope, ti-Pope 
caused the Cardinals who had remained with Bene- s^^ At 
diet to choose a Canon of the church of Barcelona to^^^ 

be 
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CHAP, be Pope, who accepted it, and was called Clement 

' — the Eighth, and created Cardinals, and kept the stile 

signs. End of Pope near five years ; till Martin made peace with 
Schism. Alonso, and gave him the investiture of Naples ; in 
reeompehce whereof Alonso returned to his obedi- 
ence, and caused Clement to resign, who was by the 
Pope made a Bishop. And so the Schism, which 
had lasted little less than fifty-two years, expired, 
and Martin remained Pope without a rival. 
The Cardi- This fell out about the year a thousand four hun- 

na] Bishop i-i 'i-i <• 

of Win- dreu twenty-six, which was witnm three or four 
m^ years of the beginning of the reign of our King Hen- 
CoSscUor ^ ^^® Sixth ; during whose unhappy reign, though 
vi"w?th ^^^^ ^^^ *^^ ^^^ correspondence held with the Pope, 
an cxciu- who always encroached most in such times of faction 

sion from . '' , - i i i 

council in and Contention, yet there was one memorable de- 
cln^fil^ termination in Parliament, which shewed with what 
the Pope, jealousy the power and authority of the Pope was 
then looked upon. The Bishop of Winchester was 
then made a Cardinal by Pope Martin, and after- 
wards called to be of the King's Council, with this 
protestation, ^^ that the said Cardinal should absent 
^^ himself in all afiairs and councils of the King, 
*^ wherein the Pope or see of Rome was looked 
'^ upon;** and this die Cardinal consented to, and ob- 
served accordingly ; which had been a very unnatu- 
ral limitation, if the Pope had been acknowledged to 
have had the supreme spiritual jurisdiction. 



CHAP, 
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CHAP. VI. 



JEugenius IV, A.D. 1431. to Paul III.A.D. 1534. 
from the end of the Schism^ to the Reformation. 



Upon the death of Martin^ Eugenius the Fourth Engeniw 
was choeen, who began his reign with persecuting 
the family of his predecessor. The Council of Basil . 
continued to sit, and declared, (as that of Constance 
had done,) that the Pope was subject to the Coun- 
cil ; and thereupon summoned him to appear, and to 
preside in person. The Pope, without contradicting 
jany of their conclusions, used all the means he could 
to translate the Council to Bologna ; but the Coun- 
cil absolutely refused ; and the Emperor Sigismond, 
and Charles the Seventh of France, concurred with 
them, and resolved it should continue still at Basil ; 
where the Bohemians got a decree, that they might 
continue the communion, sub utrdque specie. 

This Pope, Eugenius the Fourth, lefl a lasting mo-Biigepi«> 
nument to Christendom of his mischievous power pe^%rith 
and jurisdiction, in two infamous dispensations which l^eD^e^ 
he granted, to dispense with oaths formally and reli^Sy^l^J^.' 
giously entered into: the first was his absolving the^?**"^ 
Duke of Burgundy from the faith and promise that Hungary. 

he 
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CHAP, he had given to the King of England, never to enter 

■ — into any treaty with France, without the consent of 

the English ; and the Pope's dispensing with him to 
break that oath was attended with the loss of much 
blood, and was really the original cause and ground 
of the ruin of that most illustrious family : the other 
was in the case of Ladislaus King of Hungary, who 
had made. a good and advantageous peace with the 
Turks, and with all solemnity had sworn to observe 
it ; but this Pope (though Christendom was at that 
time enough distracted by bloody wars amongst 
themselves,) importuned and prevailed with him to 
break this peace, and dispensed with him for hia 
oath ; upon which that bloody battle of Vamas was 
fought with the Turks, in which that young King 
lost his own life, and all his army, ^* a wound (says 
" Monsieur Mezeray) which bleeds yet at this very 
*^ day r and he says farther, ^^ that the Pc^pes did 
" things of that nature very often, believing that it 
** did belong to that power which our Saviour had 
^ granted them of binding and unbinding.** From 
these unhappy and impious precedents, the Turits 
themselves learned the infidelity which they had not 
before practised, and justified all those barbarous 
violations of the treaties and conditions which they 
made in the kingdom of Cyprus, and many other 
places, which cost the lives of so many thouaand 
Christians. 
Coimcu of After great and high ccmtests, the Pope requiring 
one thing, and the Council another^ and threaten- 
ing to depose him, the Pope by degrees, by gifts 
and promises, wrought upon some of die Prelates to 
withdraw from Basil ; and then published his bulk 
for dissolving the Council at Basil, and for convening 

another 
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another at Ferrara: whither those Prelate^ which CHAP, 
adhered to him came accordingly, and where they- 



had the more credit, by the Emperor of Constanti- 
nople's repairing thither to compose the disputes 
with the Elastern Church. The Council at Ferrara Coundi of 
declared those who remained at Basil schismatics; 
and they at Basil (with whom the Emperor France 
Naples and Milan joined,) declared the apostolical 
chair to be void, and, proceeding to a new election, 
chose Amadeo Duke of Savoy : he had lon^: before Amadeo, 

, • , 1.1. DukcofSt. 

given over the world, and retired mto a monastery ;Toy, elect- 
yet he accepted this election, (which Germany Spain S^*na|^ 
and France, and so much of Italy as Naples and Mi-**^^*^^* 
Ian contain, concurred,) and came to the Council at 
Banl, and took the name of Felix the Fifth. 

Eugenius had this Ukewise added to his affliction, Bantsh- 
ihwt he was driven out of Rome too by the people ; E^ius 
and after seven years absence he returned thither, J^J^^ 
but it was only a little before his death. The great- ^^J^*. 
est part of the time that he was banished from Rome and recti ' 
he spent in Florence, of which Machiavel, in his His-de Medioi. 
twy of Florence, makes a very pleasant relation. At 
that time Cosmo de Medici was banished by the 
power and faction of the Albizi, and confined to Par 
JtoA. The year following, when the election of new 
magistrates was to be, there being a design, or at 
least thought to be, to create a new Bailiff, and then 
to recal Cosmo de Medici, the contrary party, of 
which Messer Rinaldo delli Albizi was the chief, put 
themselves in arms ; nor would they be persuaded to 
Jny down their arms, though die Signiory disclaimed 
any such purpose, either to choose a new Bailiff, or to 
recal Cosmo. Fope Eugenius, however, who was a 
friend to the Albizi and that party, gave so much 

credit 
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CHAP, credit to the professions and protestations of ihm 

' — Signiory, that he prevailed with Messer Rinaldo to 

<lismi88 the people, and lay down his arms, and to 
stay himself with him in his palace ; where he gave 
him his word and faith, that he should be secure 
from any injury or affront. The Pope having thus 
far prevailed, the Signiwy no sooner perceived that 
the party was dispersed and disarmed, but they sent 
privately to Pistdoi for soldiers to come into the city, 
and then they chose a new Bailiff, and recalled Cos*- 
mo de Medici, who was received in triumph by all 
the best of the people of all conditions, and was sa^ 
luted '' Bene/aitore dd Populo, et Pmire deUa Pa- 
^' tria r and presently af^r Messer Rinaldo delli 
Albizi, and all the chief of his party, notwithstanding 
all the interposition and importunity the Pope could 
use, were banished. The Pope was infinitely dis- 
pleased and grieved for having been made the instru- 
ment to oozen and undo his friends, and to promote 
those who were not loved by him : he made a thou- 
sand excuses to Messer Rinaldo for having been so 
much abused himself, without which be could not 
have abused him : to which Messer Rinaldo answer^ 
ed, that his friends giving less credit to him than 
they ought to have done, and his believing the Pope 
more than he should, had brought this nmi upen 
him ; but that he had reason to complain most of, 
and to be olfended with himself, for believing, ^ ohe 
*^ vox che erate staio taceiato della patria vostra po- 
^^'iessi tener me nelh tnia :"" — " Ttat he who was 
^^ driven out of his own country, could have credit 
'^ enough to preserve him in his country ;*" and so be 
went into bMUsbment^ from whence he never r^ 
turned. 

After 
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After Eugenins was dead, Nicholas the Fifth was chap. 
ehoB^i to succeed him, and carried himself with that 



. Nicholas V. 

tespect to the Emperor and other Princes^ and with succeeds 
that dexteri^ towards the Council of Basil, that itiv. a.d. 
waa consented by a ftiU consent to be dissolved ; and J^t^^^'^ 
Felix, renouncing his right, was made Cardinal and 
Legate of Germany. 

This was about the year one thousand four hun-constinti. 
dred and fif)y, a little before the time that Chris* l^the ^ 
tianity received that deadly wound in the kiss of ^"'^^ 
Constantinople to the Turk, where the Christian 
Emperor was himself killed in the storm : and that 
dismal and irreparable damage cannot be imputed to 
any human cause, but that fatal Schism in the 
Church, which for so many years kept all Christian 
Kings divided in that quarrel, and diverted them 
from being united in any one hcmourable or generous 
action for the good of Christianity ; and to that ac-^ 
G«rsed dispensation of the Pope, by which Ladislaus 
was induced to break the faith he had given. 

Nor did ever any Pope interpose or desire to procure ciutet 
such an union ; but the Popes professed and t^^ow^^^^^l^ 
ed such an implacable animosity against the Greek ^^^"^p^* 
Church, because it would not submit (as it had notweenthe 

, . - . . . ,. . , . Church of 

reason to do,) to their extravagant jurisdiction, that ^ Rome md 
is evident to all the world that they rather desired to church. 
•ee them live in servitude under Infidels, than that 
they should be free members of Christ^s Church, 
without being subjects to their lawless authority. 
To decline and renounce that authority, they hwc 
however much more ifuthentic evidence of primitive 
tradition, than the Popes can produce fi>r their un^ 
reasonable pretenqes ; besides a ooacurrence ^ much 
the ^greater part of Christendom with them in the 

same 
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CHA P. 8une refusal and protestation ; the which with great 

' — ignorance^ or greater impudence, the most active 

men for the Roman Church would not have to be 
believed in Europe ; but they persuade men to be- 
lieve (and prevail over too many by being beheved,) 
that none but the Protestants, and those of the re- 
formed religion, refuse to submit to the infallible 
judgment and determination of the Bishop of Rome. 
It is recorded to the honour and excellent memory 
of that good Pope Nicholas the Fifth, that he was 
never seen to smile after that fatal loss of Constanti- 
nople, but spent the remainder of his wearisome 
life, that did not last above two years after, in con- 
tinual acts of piety and mortification. If his succes- 
sors had continued in that blessed temper and just 
sense of that calami^, the reparation would have 
been long since brought to pass, and the daily 
triumphs of that brutal enemy over the flock of 
Christ would have been prevented, by confining him 
to his old limits. But nothing is more notorious 
than that the Popes, from that time to this, do much 
rather wish that Constantinople may remain in the 
possession of the grand Signior, than be in the hands 
of a Christian Emperor, by whose lawful authority 
and jurisdiction over them they have so often been 
restrained and controlled in their greatest excesses, 
and as often imprisoned and deposed, aa appears by 
what hath before been faithfully alleged. It is also 
very observable^ that the most dangerous and scan- 
dalous schisms have arisen in the Churchy since 
the Emperors have been weakened and deprived 
of their just authority ; and that Christian Princes 
have always, upon those occasions, travelled and la- 
boured to compose those differences, and to restore 

peace 
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peace to the Church ; whilst no Pope hath ever yet CHAP. 

endeavoured to extinguish any one schism, hy depart — 

ing from the least tittle of his own interest and gran- 
deur. And it is also notorious, that what hath been 
ever yet done towards a reconciliation of the Greek 
and Latin Churches, hath been attempted and en- 
deavoured by the Christian Emperors, with the con-' 
sent and approbation of the Patriarchs, as the only 
natural means under heaven to extend the Christian 
bounds, apd to drive both the Mahometans and Pa- 
gans into narrower quarters to dispute with each 
other ; and that no Pope hath to this day ever con- 
tributed towards that blessed reconciliation, by shew- 
ing the least inclination to recede from, or to qualify 
his vain pretences to a supreme jurisdiction, which' 
in truth (whatever is pretended of essential and fun- 
damental differences in religion, concerning the Tri- 
nity, and other points, which are equally embraced 
by them as by us) is the sole important matter that 
keeps that wound from closing ; and this being 
agreed would quickly produce an agreement in all 
other particulars : whereas the opposing this subjec- 
tion is so vital a part of the religion of the Greek 
Church, and so contrary to the Christian doctrine 
that was first preached to them before this' part of 
the world was informed of it, that they choose rather 
tcy be sufcgect to the Tmk in temporals, than to the 
Pope in spirituals. That this is the sole substantial 
ground of this contestation, so pernicious to all 
Christendom, except to the Court of Rome, needs 
no other evidence than the connivance and rndul* 
genee that the Popes have granted to those small 
members of the Greek Church, such as part of Mus^ 
covy, afnd of Armenia, which have made a verbal 

% pro- 
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CHAP, profession of subjection to the Pope ; upon which he 

— is well contented that they receive the Sacrament in 

both kinds, that their priests may marry, and he 
farther dispenses wijth their practice of many other 
particulars, which they persuade their neighbours 
are against the faith in Christ : so that the ambition 
of this worldly greatness and Supremacy is the sole 
ground that divides the Pope*s flo^k from Chrisfs 
flock, and makes his Vicar believe that such only are 
within the Church who are under his peculiar obe- 
dience, and that the rest (how observant soever of 
their Saviour^s precepts) are to be left to Christ" s 
own immediate care, to be defended against Turks 
and Pagans under the securi^ of his promise, that 
^' the gates of hell shall not be able to prevail ;**^ 
whilst the Popes themselves observe and perform 
better intelligence, and more rules of justice and 
amity with those Infidels, than towards those other 
Christians, 
cdiztut Upon the death of Pope Nicholas, Calixtus the 
^^'' Third, a Spaniard of the house of Borgia, was chosen 
Pope without opposition, being then above fourscore 
years of age, which is always a principal motive and 
recommendation in those elections. He reigned not 
above three years, which was too short a time to 
make him troublesome to his neighbours, or to enter 
upon any contests in his jurisdiction. The chastise- 
ment and mortification from the Councils of Con- 
stance and of Basil kept those feathers yet from grow* 
ing, with which they imped their wings afterwards to 
mount very high, and to make great flights. Hie 
Spanish writers mention a letter that was found 
written by this Pope Calixtus, all with his own hand, 
fo the Queen of Arragon, in which he said, ^ que le 

''devia 
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" devia maSy que a su madre ; peto que ha cotwiene se P^^f* 

*^ sepa cosa tan grande^ as Mariana remembers in — ; 

his history. 

The distemper that had threatened the Church ciMrict 
in the Council of Basil, to which France had ad- Emnce 

hv his 

hered, grew to that height that it deposed a Pope, i^gma- 
Eugenius the Fourth, and elected another, Felix ^;j^'2;^ 
the Fifth, who contested it full five years, as hath^^^^ 
been said before ; and he in truth then resigned it Gaiucan 
rather as a piece of bounty, and to give peace slnd 
quiet to the Church, than that he doubted his title; 
for besides that he had all things granted to himself 
that he desired, all his^ friends who had been made 
Cardinals by him were confirmed in the same digni- 
ties : and the Council had hkewise made itself so 
terrible, that all succeeding Popes could not but have 
the image of a deposition still before their eyes. Of 
all this Charles the Seventh of France had made that 
use and benefit, that (after he had given himsdif 
*some ease by many victories, he had obtained over 
the English, and by regaining most of the principal 
towns which had been long possessed by them) he 
thought it time to redeem the poor Gallican Church 
from that insupportable tyranny which that of Rome 
had long usurped and exercised upon it ; ^and of 
which it had as long complained without redress, 
whilst the crown was too weak to vindicate itself 
from present outrages, much less from past oppres- 
sions. It was now notorious that the policy of Phi- 
Upthe Fair in drawing' the Court of Rome to Avig- 
non was not founded upon that true wisdom and 
foresight which made it lasting ; and that it rather 
contributed to the particular end and appetite of that 
King^ and one or two of that short race^ than to t^e 

8 2 great- 
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CHAP, greatness of the King, or happiness of the sBbfect. 

^^- For as, during the time of the Pope's residence there, 

they took the op|X)rtunity of several distractions in 
that kingdom to exercise a greater soverefgnty over 
the crown itself than they had ever before pffesnmed to 
do; so, when their power was restrained and con- 
trolled in all other provinces, especially in Italy itself, 
they then made a jM-ey of the poor Church of France, 
by imposing what impositions and tribute they 
pleased upon it. In that time the Annates and 
Tenths had their birth, and several other taxes, which 
the Gallican Church had not been accustomed to, 
and from which they had been able to preserve 
themselves by their own old privileges and immuni^ 
ties. But now, when their own emulations and di- 
visions had first by their Appeals introduced a supe- 
rior jurisdiction, from which they had been originally 
exempted, and that jurisdiction, which used not to 
be concerned till it was called upon at so great a dis- 
tance from them as Rome, was now brought into 
dieir own neighbourhood, and upon the matter into 
their bowek, and would not stay till it was resorted 

I to, bat took all occasions and opportunities to extend 

itself^ it grew too formidable ^ be contended with : 
and when they appealed to the Court for relief ^and 
protection, the reme^ proved so much worse than 
"the diseaae, that, by the Pope*s consent, as much more 
was laid upon. the Church for the benefit of the 
Court as he had taken for his own occasions;, and 
this equality in enlarging and multiplying the op> 
pression was always the fruit and benefit of the 
complaint V all which hath been more particnlarlry 
observed and mentioned in the proper place. But 
now, I say, Charles the Seven^ upon this 900^ 

con* 
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conjuncture of the Council of Basil in abating the CHAP. 

pretences of the Popes, took care to pull up all those • — 

oppressions by the roots, by enacting and publishing 
that Pragmatique which freed the Church from all 
those enteq^rises of the Court of Rome, and which 
proved the ground of so many warm disputes after- 
wards, when the State was no less engaged in the 
defence and support of it than the Church itself. 
The poor old Pope knew no better way to resent the 
affront done to the holy chair than by manifesting 
all imaginable respect to the authority that did it, 
and to comply with all the desires of that King who 
inflicted it : and so the English, having by a formal 
process in justice proceeded against the famous Pu- 
celle of Orleans (she being then their prisoner) for 
her many famous martial exploits, and having con- 
demned and burned her for a witch and a sorceress, 
this Pope CaHxtus appointed such new commis- 
saries as were named by the French King, as the 
Archbishop of Rouen, the Bishops of Paris and Conr 
stance, to take a new examination of the affair ; who, 
upon the testimony that was given to them, justified 
the poor wench, and declared her to be an heroic 
dame, and caused all the process and proceedings 
that had been against her to be pliblicly burned. 

When the short reign of Calixtus was expired, piu$ n. 
Cardinal Piccolomini, better known by the name of ^i"|^^ 
iCneas Silvius, was chosen Pope, and took the name 
of Pius the Second ; of whom the prudent Mezeray 
makes this observation ; "that there never was any pri- 
" vate person who laboured more to reduce the power 
^ of the Pope within the terms and limits of the Ca- 
^^ nons than ^neas Silvius did ; and never did any 
" Pope make more attempts to extend it beyond all 

8 3 '^ right 
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CHAP. ^^ right and reason, than he did, after he came to be 

■ — " Pius the Second.** It cannot be denied that he was 

a man at least equal in wit, learning, and parts, to 
any man of that age ; of great experience, and great 
eloquence ; and as he had a great reputation of vir- 
tue and piety to promote any thing he took in hand, 
so he was never taken notice of to have any secret 
alloy of imprpbity, or any vice that might discredit 
his pretences. He well understood the bonds and 
shackles by which the Papacy was restrained, or at 
least entangled, and which he himself had so indus- 
triously endeavoured to fasten to it ; and till those 
;»hould be taken off or loosed, he knew well that he 
depended upon too many to undertake any great 
iiiatter by himself. 
Denies the The Couucil of Basil, which was the idol that he' 
JlaUing^ *^ had erected, was to be broken down or discredited be- 
po^ to\ ^^^ *h^ Vope could ascend to a throne, to which terror 
f«>crai j^hould be paid as well as reverence, and from whence 

Council* , , 

he might make himself formidable as well as submit- 
ted to. In order to which, he was no sooner chosen 
Pope, and the ceremonies of his coronation over, than 
he published a bull, by which he bravely declared, 
that all men of what condition soever, " Appellantes a 
*^ sumrno Romano Bontificey adfuhirum Concilium^ eo- 
^* rumque ConsiUarii et fautores^ pcmis txcommamcon 
*^ tioniSy crtminisque lasa majestcUiSy cSvifue et kumafUB 
^^ subjiciuntur ;" and finding that this instrument was 
looked upon jgenerally rather as an act of the Consis- 
tory, which he could not in discretion prevent or di-- 
vert, than as proceeding from himself, and upon his 
own judgment, which he had formerly published so 
contrary to this determination, he tho^ght it fit to set 
put anotl^er declaration, which he very ingeniously 

styled. 
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styled, ^* RetractaHo eorum^ qtut ipse Pantifea:, in mi" CHAP. 

^' noribus existens scripserat pro Concilia Basiliensi '• — 

'* contra Eugenium quartumr In this he sets out 
at large the history of his conversion, and by what 
steps and degrees, and upon what reasons he came 
to change his opinion ; which, though it compre- 
hends as much as could naturally occur to a man of 
great wit and eloquence, to dispose him to retnlct an 
opinion that he had so solemnly maintained after he 
was forty years of age, yet hath the less weight, be- 
cause he doth allege no new arguments which 
wrought that change in him, (except his reverence to 
some particulars,) but those which he had before so 
substantiall}^ answered, and against the judgment of 
persons fully as venerable: and therefore it seems very 
unwarily done of those, who (after the expiration of so ' 

many years, «nd so great a change an4 alteration in 
the time, with reference to that doctrine) have revived 
the memory of it, and consequently the argumenta- 
tion, by printing in the last edition of the Bullarium, 
together with that bull of Pius the Second, the other 
whole discourse and instrument of his retractation. 

When Pius had declared his judgment and resoIu-RequifCi 
tion in this bull, he very magnanimously ^hose to^'.'iJS'tbo. 
try the effect and operation it would have upon that^^^^ 
Prince who was most like to contradict it; and so*^"*''^'^ 
he formally sent to Charles the Seventh of France, «cun>t the 
requiring him to recall and abolish the Pragmatique,totbeiiext 
wl^ch if he should not do, he threatened to excom-^^. 
municate him. Nor did this wise Pope make this 
attempt rashly, or without well deliberating it; as 
he kneW well, that if it prevailed over that great and 
powerful King, it would not probably be disputed 
by any other : and he conjectured that it might be 

s 4 like 
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CHAP, like to have some good effect upon him, by the ope- 
- ration of his sonV rebellion against him, which di- 



vided his kingdom, and gave him great apprehension 
and more vexation, and wrought so far upon him, 
that he had a purpose to disinherit that son, and to 
leave his crown to his younger sou Charles, if he 
could have got the consent of those great men, with- 
out which he durst not attempt it; and the Pope 
well knew that those mighty operations could never 
succeed without his having a hand in the application, 
and from thence promised himself a more than or- 
dinary compliance from him. But this not unrea- 
sonable conjecture failed him ; for that wise and 
resolute King was no sooner assaulted with this 
rude threat, but lie chose seconds proper to ma- 
nage that quarrel, and upon whose courage he 
might safely rely ; and so left it to ti^e Procureur 
G^n^ral, who formally made a complaint to the 
Parliament of the Pope's high presumption, and en- 
tered his protestation thereupon, and appealed to 
the next general Council, which was accepted, en- 
tered, and registered by the Parliament: and this,, 
being so directly in the face of the Pope's bull, made 
that stratagem vain, and exceedingly grieyed him. 
Makes the Howcvcr, that King soon after dying, and his son 
tlan'to'*^'"l-'^wis the Eleventh succoring without that opposi- 
Lcwisxi. |.-Qjj which might need the assistance of the holy 
chair to extinguish it, the Pope again importuned 
the new King with a little more ceremony to revoke 
that Pragmatique ; and with the more hope pf suc- 
cess, because that humorous Prince was not sus-r 
pected to be guided by the persuasions of any parr 
ticular person, was known to have no reverence for 
tbp policy of lii» father, nor to observe any old esta- 
blished 
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Uisbed rules of goTemment, but to vary hie counsels CHAP. 

mud to cbaoge his most deliberate resolutions upon Any ^— 

trivial accident that 'occurred : and so, not knowing 
yet what use be might have of his Holiness, he enter- 
tained all his overtures with singular reverence, and 
more perplexed and afironted him with a total resig- 
nation of himself to his &dierly advice, (consenting 
to whatsoever he proposed, and giving his absolute 
promise to revoke and annul the Pragmatique,) than 
his fitUier had done by his frank and positive aver* 
sion to all his demands^: for, according to his natural 
temper of dissimulation, he never made the least ad- 
vance to the performance of what he promised with 
the most solemnity, but was well contented that the 
University of Paris took upon them to answer all theOppascdby 
reasons and authority of the Pope ; and so exposed sity of Pn- 
him to the contradiction and insolence of an eccle-"** 
siastical spiritual body, that was thought to have a 
peculiar dependance upon him, whilst the. Crown it- 
self pretended to be willing to gratify him in all he 
desired. In this manner Pope Pius was defeated 
from any benefit from his lusty bull, and died in the 
sixth year of his pontificate, living the world as 
much inclined to the Council of Basil as he found.it, 
and more persuaded by the doctrine of i£neas Sil- 
vius, than by the authority and declaration of Pope 
Pius the Second. 

In the place of Pius, Paul the Second was chosen ;^n\ ii. re- 
who, hoping to make good use of the divisions in^J^^V 
France, (by the league of the Duke of Burgundy »*«»• 
with Charles the brother of the King, the Duke of 
Brittany, and Bourbon, and divers other great persons, 
against Lewis the Eleventh,) sent the Cardinal lofri- 
4i, Bishop of Albi, as his Legate to the King, to 

cause 
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CHAP, cause his revocatioii to be verified of the Pragmatiqiie 

' — that he had so often promised to his predecessor 

Pius; and the King seemed so much to have the same • 
purpose and resolution, that he sent the Cardinal 
Balue, Bishop of Angers, (a man trusted by him in 
his most secret transactions,) to the Chastelet, and to 
the Parliament, to see that revocation registered and 
verified. At the Chastelet he found no opposition; but 
when he came to the Parliament, the King's Procu- 
reur G^n^ral resisted the Cardinal to his face; and die 
University sent their deputies to the Legate, to signify 
to him that they did appeal to the future Council. 
Arrest of And in a short time afler, the King, upon a disco- 
Baiue, and vcry that the Cardinal, who had been trusted by him 
abSm the ^^ ^^^ managery of the whole treaty of P^ronne, (by 
nwdcof his^j^jcj^ he had redeemed the King from the great dan- 
ger of having thrown himself into the arms of the 
Duke of Burgundy,) held secret correspondence with 
his brother Charles without his privity, although it 
was to no other purpose than to persuade him to ob- 
serve the treaty that was made on his behalf with the 
King, he caused the Cardinal Balue to be arrested and 
carried prisoner to the Bastile: with loud threats that 
he would cause him to be put to death. This diverted 
the Pope from prosecuting the revocation of the Prag^ 
matique, to prosecute, as a more popular. ailment, 
the enlargement of the Cardinal, and remission of his 
cause to him, before whom alone he said he ought in 
justice to be tried; and the King, without seeming to 
contradict or doubt the Cardinal*s privilege, or the 
Pope^s jurisdiction, but rather to acknowledge both, 
made great instance at Rome that the Pope would ap- 
point judges within the kingdom of France, before 
whom the Cardinal's process might be made; and by 

the^ 
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these reiterated importunities^ wherein the one seemed CHAP, 
not to gainsay the substance of the other, the poor- 



Cardinal remained prisoner in the Bastile for the 
space of eleven years ; by which the King obtained 
his end in depriving the Cardinal of his liberty, which 
he was afraid to grant hjm, without (^[^sing the 
Pope's claim, by exposing him to any other judicatory. 
Nor did die Pope dare to nominate or send any 
judges into the kingdom, knowing that the King 
would compel them one way or other to comply with 
his purposes. I find nothing of the activity of this 
Pope, out of his own dominions, in assuming an extra- 
ordinary power, but in his excommunication and de- 
priving Gregory King of Bohemia, ^^ pet pergmro ei 
*^ eresia^ because, having at his coronation sworn to 
obey the church of Rome, he afterwards refused to 
do somewhat that the Pope required him to do. 

Upon the death of Paul the Second, who, without Sixtusnr. 
any visible sickness or indisposition, was found deadjubiketD 
in his bed, after a great supper of fruit, Sixtus the^^|^^^ 
Fourth succeeded, who was a; man of very temporal *y-fi^« 
designs, and resolved to make business, if he could 
not find it, that might cause him to be much spc^en 
of. In the banning of his reign he ordained the 
Jubilee to be kept every five and twenty years, than 
which he could not have done any thing that could 
have pleased the city of Rome more. 

He had always professed a great animosity andconspint 
hatred against Florence, and particularly against thep^xjof 
family of the Medici, which was the most powerful ^^JJI?^^ 
in 'that commonwealth; and upon that account he*«^**^* 
was ready to engage himself, contrary to his dignity 
and his office, in any of the particular and private 
contests of the disagreeing families in that city ; and 

the 
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CHAP, the faction being then greatest between the.* Pazzi 

'- — and the Medici, (the former being the more ancieat^ 

aTid that of Mediqi being become much the more 
rich and powerful,) the Pope pubUcIy declared him- 
self to be of the party of the Pazzi, and took all op- 
portunities to manifest his disrespect and displeasure 
towards the Medici. Machiavel says, that he shew- 
ed what a Pope can do, and that many things which 
have been accounted ,foul faults, ^* poterano soito la 
" Pontificale autorUa nagcondersi ;** he was so trans- 
ported with that implacable malice, (which did not 
pretend to have its rise from any motive of religion 
or conscience,) that, when upon secret conferences 
with the family of the Pazzi, or any other notorious 
enemies of the Medici, (who frequently resorted to 
Rome, ^nd received there more than ordinary re- 
spect,) he found that there was no hope to lessen the 
mi^ty power of that family but by the death of Lo- 
renzo and Julian, the two brothers, (to whose per- 
sons the whole city paid revereftce,) he entered into 
consultation how to procure the assassination of 
them ; the tnanner of which, and all the circum- 
stances by -which the conspiracy was to be conduct- 
ed, was first debated in Florence, and then presented 
to the Pope for his approbation. Philip of Medici, 
who was Archbishop of Pisa, died, and the Pope pre- 
sently, against the express desire and protestation of 
the Signiory, conferred the same upon Francisco 
Salviati, a kiiown enemy to the Medici, and as much 
a friend to the Pazzi. The Signiory would not be 
deprived of their right, and refused to admit Salviati 
into possession, which added new indignation to the 
Pope's choleric disposition. He sent, together with 
his Archbishop of Pisa, (who was to solicit his own 

. afiair 
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afiir at Florence) Giovanni Baptists de Moaleseco, chap. 
a person of the nearest trust about him m martial as — 



well as civil business, to accompany the Archbishop ' 
and Francisco Pazzi thither, and with authority to^ 
make use of the name of his Holiness for the encou- ^ 
ragement of any powerful person to enter into the 
conspiracy ; and by that means Jacomo dc Puiziy 
who was the chief of the family, of the same malice, 
but of more wariness and jealousy, was induced to 
consent John Baptista retmrned to Rome, and gave 
the Pope foil information of all the consultations; 
amd that it was only lefl unresolved in what manner 
to assassinate them ; since it was generally conclud- 
ed, that if they should not be both killed together, 
the surviv<Hr would be able to take revenge upon all 
the o4her party. 

Hereupon the Pope sent the Cardinal Raphael de^Astassina- 
Riario, of a*Florentine family, wholly devoted to thelundcNk- 
Pazzi, (and whom for that reason he had made Car*^'^'* 
dinal,) to visk his friends at Florence, and th»t he 
might be present to countenance any thing tibat 
shouM be done; and sent back John Baptista to con- 
duct the whole design with the Archbishop, aml^ 
Francisco Pazzi ; whose coders the Pope's soldiers^ 
oat of Ronagna^ were to observe, being ajqxiinted to 
be in readiness near Florence to second the attempt, 
by entering the to^n when it should be in uproar. 
The Cardinal was received and entertained at the 
villa t>f Giacomo Pazzi, near Florence, whither it was^ 
concluded that the two brothers would come in civih 
Uty to gratify his arrival, and then would be ' a fit 
time to dispatch them* One of them came, but the 
other staid at home, which made i|t necessary to de- 
fer it : then it was resolved that the Cardinal skecdd 
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CHAP, go to Florence^ and that the two brothers should be 
■ — invited to sup widi him ; and then, going or comings 
or in the placej they might easily be killed. They 
were then again disappointed by Lorenzo's coming 
to supper, and Julian*s not coming; with which 
being much dismayed, and fearing that the design, 
which was communicated to many, would be disco- 
vered, it was resolved, that it should be executed the 
next day, being Sunday, in the cathedral church of 
Santa Rq)arata, whither ii was to be presumed they 
would both, according to custom, accompany the 
Cardinal ; and, that there might be no mischief fall 
out by the not exactly timing it, it was resolved, 
that in the instant of the elevation, when the priest 
took the sacrament in the high mass, the assassina- 
tion should be performed. This circumstance again 
was like to have spoiled all ; for Giovanni Baptista, 
who either had undertaken, or they beloved would 
kill Lorenzo, excused himself that h^ had not the 
courage ^^ camviettere tanto excesso in cAiesa, et act- 
*^ cawpagnare il traaUmefito col sacrilegio,^' and so 
they were to find new men for that work ; Francisco 
Pazzi and Bernardo Bardini having undertaken the 
assassination of Julian* The Archbishop Salviati, with 
a brother of his, and some other young men, were to 
seize upon the palace, that thereby they might per- 
suade, or compel the Signiory to approve what they 
had done. The Cardinal came to die church, and 
Lorenzo with him^ and, the service thereupon begun ; 
but Julian was not yet present ; whereupon the two 
who were to massacre him went to his house to call 
him, and with importunity hastened him to the 
church, and walking entertained him with much 
pleasant discourse ; Francisco Pazzi (under pretence 
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of embracing him) searching with his hand whether CHAP. 

he wore any coat of mail, or other defence : but Ju — 

lian, though he well knew the malice of the Pazzi, 
had not the apprehension of treichery at this time. 
When they were come into the church, to as good a 
place as the crowd (which was extraordinary upon 
such a day) would admit them, at the instant of the 
time agreed, Bernardo Bardini, with a short dagger 
purposely provided, struck Julian upon the breast, 
with which he fell ; and Fransisco Pazzi falling upon 
him, and multiplying many unnecessary wounds 
upon his body, was in so much fury that he struck 
himself into the thigh with his own stiletto, so that 
he could not rise. They who were to take the like 
care of Lorenzo (whereof one was a priest) assault^ 
ed him at the same time, with the same malice; but, 
whether by the advantage of the place he was in, or 
their furious unskilfulness who attacked him, he de- 
fended himself so well, that, though he received many 
blows, yet, by the help of his friends who were near 
him, he, with only one hurt in the throat, got into 
the Sacristy, and with his friends made the door 
80 fast, that it could not easily be forced. The Arch- 
bishop Salviati gave not his orders so skilfully, or at 
least not to persons resolute enough ; for though he 
appointed men to possess the gates, and not to suffer 
any to enter, yet upon the sudden confusion they 
were so terrified, that they forsook their security to 
•hifl for themselves. The Archbishop, with others' of 
his party, went into the upper rooms, where llie 
Signiory used to sit, and finding the Gonfaloniere de 
Giustitia there, he desired to speak with him, telling 
him he had many things to say to him from the 
Pope. They walked into the next room, but the 

Arch- 
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CHAP. Archbishop's countenance was so distracted, and hi» 

'-^ discourse so broken and confiised, tl»t the Gon&lo** 

niere (who knew nothing of what had passed in the 
church) suddenly retired into the other room, where 
he saw persons who ought not to be there, and there- 
upon called the guard, who presently apprehended 
them ; and the whc^ city being presently in arms^ 
there was no expectation of a form of justice, but all 
the strangers, or men suspected to be of their party, 
were cut in pieces, and dragg^ about the streets. 
The Archbishop found no protection or privil^e 
from his robe; but was, together with his brother, 
and others of the Salviati, and Giacobo de Messer 
Poggio, (a man of great authority there,) hanged out 
of the windows of the palace, in the sight of all the 
people. The Cardinal fled to the altar, and by the 
interposition and strength of the clergy was pre^' 
served from present violence ; and, when iJae fiiry was 
abated, conducted to prison. All the severity was 
lised for three or four days and nights, to all the fin 
mily of the Pazzi, that is agreeable to pedlar rage. 
Francisco, by reason of his wound, could get no hr-^ 
ther than his own house; from whence he was 
dragged to the palace, and there hanged out of the 
window by the Archbishop* When the claimour of 
the people was a little suppressed, the court of justice 
proceeded with little less rigour; for all who were 
but suspected to be in the conspiracy were condemn* 
ed ; and many to whom sepulture was granted were 
by the people taken out of their graves, and after 
many insolences thrown into the river. Giovanni Bap- 
tista, by the order of justice, had his head taken off. 
ftocmed' Whfen the news of this miscarriage and disappoint^ 
S^^l^ ment came to Rome, the Pojie expressed all manner 

of 
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of diBContent, wid was not ashamed forthwith to raise chap. 

an army, and to draw the King of Naples, who was — 

an enemy to the Florentine, to join with him ; pub- lie upon 
lishing a declaration^ that he had no quarrel to anyl^^J^^ 
citizen of fWence but only to Lorenzo de Medici, 
and only desired his banishment This was gene^ 
rally looked upon as a very exorbitant act in the 
Vicar of Christ, that, (after he had with such odious 
circumstanoes contrived the murder c€ the two bro« 
thers,) beouise one <^ them had been wonderfiilly 
preserved from the assassination, he should declare a 
war against the commonwealth, and indeed kindle k 
war in Italy, only for his destruction. But the Pope 
alleged, (which was never before owned by any of ' 
his predecessors, though Bellarmine and some of his ' 
finends have since made use c^ the argument,) that it 
did aj^iertain to the Pope^ ^^ Sfiegnere la tyranmdep 
^ opprimere i caiUvi, esmkare i b(m^ which he waa 
t^ take all q^rtunities to do ; that it was not the 
duty of secular princes to hold Cardinals in prison, 
to bang Archbishops, to murder and torture apid 
strangle Priests, and to put to death innocent and 
guiltless men, without justice and distinction ; and 
therefore he excommunicated and interdicted the 
whole state of Florence, till ihcy should satisfy him 
upon their miscarriages. They on the other side 
were not all dispirited, but declared, that the Pope 
^^ £era dimoHro lupo e non PaHore T and that all 
Italy was concerned in his foul iiqustice towards 
than ; siting forth his horrible in^iety in encou- 
raging traitors and parricides to commit an unparal- 
leled treason in the c&urch, in the middle of the di- 
vine service, aifcd in the celebration of the sacrament ; 
and because the success did not fully axisweor the 

T whole 
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cjfAP. whole malice of the design, (^idiich was to murder 
■ — the citizens, and change the whole form of its go- 



vernment,) he had now laid his pontifical curse upon 
them, and interdicted the exercise of their religion ; 
but that they were confident Grod would not be 
pleased with those proceedings o( his Vicar, and tiiat 
he would protect them from his violence, and in die 
mean time diey cared not for his interdict, nor 
would yield any obedience thereunto, but compel 
their priests to celebrate all divine oflices as they 
used to do. They then called a Council of all die 
Bishops within their \^ihole government to assemble 
in Florence, in and before which they appealed for 
all the injuries done to them by the Pope to the 
next general Council ; and having thus defended 
themselves by writing, they vigorously disposed 
themselves to raise an army for their defence^ and 
sent ambassadors to all princes,' even to those who 
they knew to be their enemies, and to be engaged l^ 
treaty with the Pope; presuming that when ttv^ 
Pope's proceeding should be made manifest unto 
the^, all Christian princes would be ashamed to be 
esteemed and looked upon as his confederates. 
Xjouit XL It is very true^ most Christian Kings and Princes 
[^^with^xpi^essed a wonderful dislike, and even a detestation, 
*• ^P«- of the Pope's prosecution ; both the brothers, espe* 
cially Lorenzo, being esteemed exceedingly by them 
for his great wisdom, and for many courtesies they 
usually received from him, insomuch as they fi^e- 
quently sent ambassadors to Florence rather to ad- 
vise with Lorenzo de Medici upon their nearest con- 
cernments, tiban that they had any thing to do with 
the commonwealth. Lewis the Eleventh of France 
(who had carried himself with all wariness and sub- 
tlety 
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tlety towards the Pope, even to pretending that the CHAP* 

Pragmatique should be abrogated) now called an as '-^^ 

Bembly <^ all the Prelates of the kingdom, and the 
deputies of the University, to meet at Orleans, and 
consult what was to be done upon these the Pope's 
excesses ; and from thence he sent a splendid em-* 
bassy to Rome, and demanded that the Pope would 
take off the excommunication that he had pronounced 
against the Florentines, and t|iat he would cause all 
those to be severely punished who had been guilty 
of that odious conspiracy; and the better to dispose 
him thereunto, the King sent him word that it would 
be most necessary to call a general Council: all 
which prevailed not with him in the least degree to 
abate or slacken his hostility against Florence, till 
the King of Naples^ and the chief of his other confe-* 
derates, abandoned him. 

There cannot be a greater instance of the horror The fiA* 
all men had of those transactions, than the magnani-Tul^ib'deu! 
mous carriage of the great Turk himself BamardoJ^JJ*^"^^ 
Bandini, who had killed JuUan, and in the g^^®"J5lMSteL 
confusion, after ^ he had killed another principal pei^ 
son of that party, and attempted to break open the 
door of the Sacristy upon Lorenzo, escaped out of 
Florence, and, finding that he was not like to be 
safe^ in any place in Italy, fled to Constantinople ; 
but, as soon as he was known to be there,, he was 
seized upon by the Emperor s order, and sent and 
delivered into the hands of Lorenzo de Medici ; an 
action of an infidel, that might well have called the 
Christian blood into the face of the Pope, whose 
haughty humour disdained to be prevailed upon by 
any.Gcample, and thought his mere will and direc- 

T 2 tion 
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CHAP, tion to be argument enough to dispoBe ril other 

■■ — princes to act according to his pleasure. 
Cbi^ucu>f So^ when he had encouraged and engaged the re- 
in the ware public of Venice to make war against Feirara, up(m 
mnd Ferrm- targe promises of what he would contribute there* 
'^ utito^ as soon as application was made to him, he 

sent to the Venetians to desist : but thift they refosed 
to do ; which put him into great choler, and, when 
he heard that Lodovic Sforza of Milan, whom he 
hoped to have incensed against the Venetians, laA 
made a peace with them, in a high fit of rage and 
fury he expired ; hy his death giving peace to Italy, 
which daring his whole reign, that continued thir- 
teen years, he had obstinately kept in continual 
war. 
Supiemtcy This Sixtus th^ Fourth outlived our King Edward 
iv.n^tc-the Fourth but one year, and had been Pope fiill 
^dlT^- twelve years in that King's reign, whidi was a time 
land. too full of trottblc at home, and some contests and 
disputes with France, to entertain any coatroversies 
with the Pope. Nor do we find there were any- 
And the laws w^re more asleep than they had been in 
the precedent times^ in the restraint of him from re-* 
* <^ving money out of England ; whidi b^ng pur^ 
matter of permission, and fovnded upon the aiee- 
tions of the princes, was more or less looked after 
and inhibited, as it was attended with other ctrcimb- 
stances that di^leased either King or People. Beit 
we find, during the reign of this most Caitibotic King, 
many grants still upon record, wbich were made hy 
the Abbots and Priors, without any lioence or fimity 
of the Pbpe, and in which they always gave the Kinp 
this stile, '^ Supremus Doftmms nosier JEdoartbu 

^ Quar- 
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•' Quartus RexC which they could not have done if CHAP, 
they had acknowledged any supremacy in the Pope. 



Upon the death of Sixtus, Innocent the Eighth ii^iooent 
was ,Pope, of whom an approved Catholic Spanish atcs Juan 
writer saith; ^^ Aunque no tuve Utras^ no fue ejie^c^r^^^ 
^ nugo d*eUoSy antes las favor ecis siewpre nmehoJ^ M?^Sdf 
He brought an example of great scandal into the^j|"?j^ 
church, and which had never been before heard of, gate to 

Charles • 

in making Juan de Medici (the son of Lorenzo, who vni. of 
had been so barbarously persecuted by his predeces- ^'^"* 
8or Sixtus, and who was afterwards Pope Leo the 
Tenth) a Cardinal when he was but thirteen years 
of age, as Machiavel positively affirms, though some 
other writers say he was eighteen. The Cardinal de 
Balue, who (as hath been said) was detained prisoner 
in the Bastile by Lewis the Eleventh eleven years, 
notwithstanding all the importunity and expostiila- 
tion of the Pope, was set at liberty, a little before 
that King's death, upon security that he would not 
stay in the kingdom, when indeed it was thought he 
could not live to go out of it, which was the only ar^ 
gument that prevailed with that King for his dis*^ 
charge ; and the King was no sooner dead, but h^ 
prevailed with Innocent to be sent his Legate a La* 
tere to the new King, Charles the Eighth, who was 
then in his minority. He entered into his Legation 
with that arrogance as if he meant to reproach the 
kingdom for having kept him in so long captivity ; 
an4 made use of his faculties before he had the 
King^s consent, or had presented them to the Parlia- 
mtsat to examine whether there was nothing con- 
tained in them contrary or derogatory to the right 
of the crown, or the liberties of the Gallican Church. 
Whereupon the Parliament, o&nded with this his 

t3 pre- 
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CHAP, presumption^ sent to him, and forbade him to usurp 
f — the privileges of his Legature, or to exercise the power 
of it, till he had given satisfaction : but he had some 
friends in the young King's Council, who upon his 
submission, and producing his powers, prevailed so 
far that he was received in the quality he pretended 
to, and with all the accustomed honours ; and so he 
exercised all the functions of it during the few days he 
staid in France; and in his return to Rome; which he 
hastened beyond his purpose, having received no en- 
couragement to make a longer stay in that kingdom, 
but the larger and more liberal present to hasten his 
departure. This Pope Innocent the Eighth was of 
an easy and quiet nature, and laboured more to 
compose and settle Italy in peace, than to trouble his 
neighbours ; soliciting them on all sides to be united 
together in some attempt against the Turks, who had 
so lately (upon the combustion that his predecessor 
had made between the princes of Italy) landed in 
the kingdom of 'Naples, and possessed themselves of 
Otranto, by which all Europe was alarmed and ter- 
rified; though the death of Mahomet their Emperor, 
and the division between his. sons, had determined 
that, and for the present any expedition. 
AiexandCT In the place of Innocent the Eighth, to the univer- 
yi. Porgia. g^l amazement and scandal of Christianity, the Car- 
dinal Borgia was elected, or declared Pope, with the 
most infamous circumstances of corruption that ever 
accolnpanied the most secular transaction, and was 
called Alexander the Sixth ; of whom I shall say the 
less, because his mpmory is the most odious, and the 
most blasted by the universal consent of all Catholic 
writers, who acknowledge him to be an eternal re- 
proach to the holy chair. Monsieur Mezeray thinks 

he 
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he hath sufficiently described him^ by saying, that CHAP; 
never any Mahometan prince was ever more vicious, • 



more wicked, ;more infidel than he ; and if any one 
ever surpassed him in all kind of abominations and 
crimes, it was his bastard son Csesar Borgia. 

It was in this Pope's time that Charles the Eighth Charles 
of France made his memorable expedition, or rather France in- 
progress into Italy ; in which he made himself upon^***"^***^* 
the matter master of tha greatest part of it without 
the loss of a man, or striking one blow, except in 
depredations, plunderings, and all manner of licence 
in the countries and provinces through which he 
passed ; so that it might be very reasonably looked 
upon as an immediate judgment irom the hand of 
God upon that luxurious people ; since it was nei- 
ther prudently deliberated, nor conducted according 
to any rules of human wisdom, or of martial skill or 
order, by his instruments of it, as quickly appeared : 
for of an entire kingdom, of which th^ were pos- 
sessed, and of several strong castles, and places of 
other provinces through which they passed, and in 
which diey left strong garrisons, within the space of 
a year there remained not one considerable place in 
their possession, and of the army with which they 
entered^ very few remained alive ; and the French 
writers say, that they brought nothing back from 
thence but a disease, that was never before heard of 
in France, and that. could never since be driven out 
of that kingdom. 

No man was in his h^ut more an enemy to theRome 
French than this Pope, who professed that he would S^*S)p^ 
himself die in the gate of Rome before that King^'^^*^ 
should enter into the city. But Charles least consi-®^^^^- • 
dered his- threats, and marched directly towards itpituUta. 
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CHAP, with his army; which when the Pgpe discerned, h4 
u ^' besought the General of Naples (who was come with 



considerable forces to assist him, and ta defend the 
town,) to retire with his troops, and shut himself up 
in the castle of St. Angelo, and left the entrance free 
into the city, which the King entered as into an ene- 
my^s town, and disposed all his troops and artillery 
into those public places from whence they might se* 
cure it against foreign or intestine forces. The Pope^ 
thus besieged, presently apprehended his being taken 
prisoner and d^x>sed, as he well knew he deserved to 
be; and therefore sent to the King to capitulate with 
him* He was never in his life afraid of making any 
treaty, since he resolved at the isame time never to 
observe it ; and so he now ccmsented to all that t^e 
King desired, promised to give him the investiture of 
Naples, and to put several strong |daces into his hands^ 
to be kept till he should have no more need of them^ 
and many other particulars ; which being all agreed 
upon, he came out of the castle, and the King re* 
eeived him with all the demonstrations of respect 
and duty, kissed his feet, poured out water to him at 
mass, and took his place in the chapel after the Deaa 
of the Cardinals ; and all this without making the 
least apology for the force he had used, or the rude-* 
ness of his army. But as soon as the King wae 
gone, though with wondeHul expedition he entered 
Naples, the Pq>e disclaimed and renounced to per* 
form any thing that he had promised, and sti^rod up 
all the princes of Italy, and Ferdinando of Spain, to 
enter into that solemn league, whidi quickly destmy* 
ed the French army. 
SftvanarDin From this success he grew tiie more infimMa itt 
preying his Kfe and manners ; which grew ao netorious, that 

$avana^ 
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Savamtrola, a Dominican friar in Florence, (who hid CHAP, 
for many years before foretdd the judgments of- 



God which would shortly fall upon Italy, and-vhichPbpeat 
they now saw accomplished by that expedition of ^^^'^^ 
the French,) preached pubkcly against the wicked 
life of the Pope, and of all his family ; for which he 
was cited to appear at Rome, whither he positiyely 
refused to go ; and when he was thereupon excom-^ 
municated, he neglected and contemned it, and con- 
tinued to preach with the same liberty ; and the 
people of all sorts heard him with approbation. This 
troubled the Pope so much, that he threatened the 
state to interdict them, if they would not presently 
gire up that firiar. After several expostulations, the 
magistrates were so terrified with the duly examples 
of die revenge which the P<^ and his son Cssar 
took ai the most eminent persons with whom they 
were displeased, or of whose contradiction they were 
jealous, that they at last exposed him to his rage 
and jurisdiction ; and so poor Savanarola was burned 
idive, to the great trouble and even indignation of 
the people. Mariana says, that he was by many 
learned and pious men of that age looked upon as a 
martyr ; and Mezeray isays, that he was '^ gSnSreusi 
^' vietime de h vMti ei de k Uberi^. 

I cannot here omit the mention of this Vope^t ex-uwbXiL 
ereise of his supreme jurisdiction in the case and onHvebaaD. 
the behalf of Lewis the Twelfth of France; who,{j^."*'^ 
having had the experience of a very evil court undar 
the dissimulation of Lewis the Eleventh, and of 
worse under the folly and licence of Charles 4iie 
Eighth, (under which he had himself suffered a long 
imprisonment, and other oppressions,) wisely re- 
solved in the first place to constitute bis court of the . 

best 
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CHAP, best and the wisest men he could find ; and to em- 
-ploy none but such who had experience and reputa- 



tion in' martial or in civil aflairs : the former class of 
men had been exceedingly wasted in the late impro- 
vident and ill conducted war in Italy, which how- 
ever he resolved to prosecute with his utmost vigour ; 
both to recover the honour his nation had lost in the 
last expedition, and to support the tit)e he had by 
his mother to the dutchy of Milan, which appeared 
to be the less difficult conquest by the odiousness of 
Lodovic Sforza, who had usurped it. In the alli- 
ances which he found necessary to make for the en- 
trance upon that war, he easily disceri^ed how neces- 
sary the friendship of the Pope would be to him ; 
but then his vices were so notorious and infamous, 
and those of his children so beyond all limits prodi- 
gious, that he could with great difficulty bring him- 
self to the thought of it ; and it is generally believed, 
that if he had no other inclination to it than the suc- 
cess and carrying on that war, he would rather have 
protested against his person as unworthy to be Pope, 
and endured all the mischief he could have done him 
in Italy, than sought or accepted a conjunction with 
him. 
ud ^wIS ®^* ^^ ^^ * secret corrupt design of his, the ac- 
iiwrriagc complishmcnt whereof doth always require and in- 
ofBriduy.troduce corrupt mimsters and assistance. Charles 
the Eighth had (as is remembered) married the 
daughtei and heir of the Duke of Brit|tany; and the 
advantage of annexing that dutchy to the crown was 
evident enough to all men, who had seen or under* 
Stood the damage it had constantly undergone, whilst 
it was a distinct sovereignty from it, and the perpe- 
tual wars and devastations which had proceeded fronv 

the 
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the contest : so that the annexing it to the crown, CHAP. 

(though with circumstances not very justifiable,) by • — 

Charles the Eighth, was generally looked upon as 
the wisest act ever performed by that King, and the 
most grateful to all his subjects. But that relation 
was now determined by the death of that King with- 
out issue ; and she was again entirely possessed of 
her dutchy, as well as of the title of Dowager of 
France. How to prevent this new schism was the 
careful labour of the present King, who had a wife 
of his own, a lady of great virtue, though of a very 
unbeautiful person, whom her father, Lewis the Ele- 
venth, had therefore given to him and induced him 
to marry, that he might prevent his marriage of this 
very Queen Dowager, when her father was inclined 
to give her to him : and it is true enough that this 
Lewis (who was then Duke of Orleans) received her 
rather out of fear of the fiither, than of love tdwards 
the daughter, and because he durst not disobey him. 
However, the marriage was consummated, and he 
had children by her, and so 'great obligation to her 
kindness, that her diUgence and dexterity klone 
purely saved his life. How to get free from this 
wife, before he could address himself to another, 
though she had been the first object of his first incli- 
nation, was his present work ; and upon which his 
heart was more set than upon the war of Italy ; and 
it was only to be compassed by the omnipotent 
power of the Pope ; and in this respect the worse 
man the Pope was, he was the better for his purpose; 
though very few of them have ever been so good as 
to decline any opportunity to gratify those intempe- 
rate and unlawful desires of many persons below the 
condition of Kings. 

In 
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CHAP. In order to this afikir^ this great and (in all other 



VI 



-respects) virtuous prince found it absolutely neces- 

gia cretted 8&17 (how Contrary soever to his royal nature) to im- 

y^^ plore the Pope's assistance ; for the better procuring 

■****• whereof he vouchsafed to court his bastardy Caesar 

Bor^a, made him Duke of Valentinois^ and gave him 

a wife of a great family and fortune. Upon which 

Caesar Borgia gave over his Cardinal's cap, and per* 

formed all other functions which might contribute to 

his greatness ; being a man dT those rar^ endow* 

ments of wit and wickedness, that Machiavel makes 

him a pattern and example to all men who desire to 

sacrifice their honour and their innocence to their 

lawless and unlimited ambition. 

Grounds of The PoDc, for these high obligations, granted a 

thedivorcc. • • 1 ^u n- u u ' 4. A 

commission to those JSishops who were nommateq 
by Lewis for the examining all things relating to his 
marriage ; and they, according to the King's inclina* 
tions, declared the marriage with Jane the daughter 
of Lewis the Eleventh to be void, for the force that 
bad been used upon the King. Dispensations for 
consanguinity, or other ecclesiastical rdations, had 
been formerly granted before the marriage; and it 
was notorioua to all men, that there was no colour of 
force in the case ; except that secret unwilUngness, 
which probably might have been in die King at that 
tim^e, to marry the unbeautiful daughter of the per^ 
son whom he hated and feared of all men living; 
which aU^ation would dissolve the marriages of all 
men who are weary of their wives, if such a kind of 
force were allowed to be a just cause for it It was 
well known that they had lived many years together 
afterwards with demonstration of a mutual afiection, 
there appearing nothing in him of dissatis&^on ; 

and 
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ftnd by her were perforiBed all the offices of rfectkm CHAPv 
imd tenderness, which the best wife in the worid * 
could depress; and in tru^ there were only two 
reasons which disposed Fram» itself to admit and 
acquiesce in that dispensation, which was a privilege 
nerer bef<M« heard, and of a nature as odious as 
could be imagined ; the first of which was, th^ me- 
mory of her father Lewis XL a memory universally 
ingiutefiil to all Frenchmen, of a sovere^, the most 
unloved ajive^ and the most abominated dead, of all 
princes who had ever been ; (a precedent sufficient 
to controttl Machiavers doctrine, that to be feared is 
grester security to a prince than to be loved :) the. 
other was, that the Queen never opposed it; which 
ff she had done, it was then believed it could never 
hive been granted ; but she, though she never con- 
i^ted to it^ quietly retired into a monastery, where 
with great pie^ and devotion she ended her hfe: 
and tvod, to shew how little he favoured those stra- 
tagems to get children without \m consent, blessed 
not that great King with any issue, but the crown in 
few years descended to a prince of another line. 
Tim unlucky precedenrt was afterwards the induce- 
ment to our Harry the Eighth teunderb^e the same 
enterprise, and t^ cause of all that indignation that 
a ne noeci te* 

As iSain was the highest attempt that #us ill PopeBtftand 
made towards ^ advancemBent of his ecclesiastical di<?gn^t. 



spiritual monarchy, so we will not take ourj^^y^" 
leave of him without mentioning his equal attempt ^J^^ 
towards the procuring to himself and successors a^*beiia« 
more temporal and universal jurisdiction, in his most 
liberal and bountiful grant of the Indies, West and 
J£ast^ to Ferdinando and Isabella ; by his -gvaoious 

- Bull, 
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iCHAF. Bull, beariog date nhe fourth day of May, in the 
■ ' : year fourteen hundred ninety-three, in which for the 
punctuality <^ the boundaries, and that there might 
be no pretence to question the title, there are these 
words ; ^* ^ Ut ianti negotii pravineiam Apostolicm 
^^ graiuE iargitate donati libetius et audacms aasumon 
*' iisy motu proprioy et non ad vestram vel alierius pro 
*^ vobis instantiam^ sed de nostrA merd liberatiiaie, ei 
'^ eof certd scieniid, ac de Apostolica potestatis pleni^ 
^^ tudine, omnes insulas et terras firrnas^ inventas, ei 
^ ifweniendaSy detectas, et 4etegendaSy versds Oecider^ 
'' tern et Meridiem fabricando et constrtAendo unam Br 
^^ neam a polo arctico, scilicet Septentrioney adpalum 
" antarcticum^ scilicet Meridiem sive temt firman ei m- 
" sula,'^ &c. a very great proportion of land, and 
which might make the church be looked upon as an 
ill mother for disinheriting her eldest son, in giving 
so much more to his younger brother than his por- 
tion amounted to : yet all this the Pope did, '^ a^ 
^' ihoritcUe Ommpotentis Dei, nobis in beato Petro 
*^ eoncessA, ac f^icartatiUs Jesu Christiy quA Jiingimur 
^^ in terris, cum omnibus illarum dominOs vobis heare- 
'^ dibusque, et successoribus vestris {QistiUds, ei Le^ 
^^ gianis Regibus) damus, concedimusy &c. So that 
as soon as ^e line of Castile is spent, and Arragpn 
with the other kingdoms and provinces are thereby 
become separated from Castile, that and Vdenda 
and the other provinces have no more right or title 
to the Indies ; and in the mean time, all those Kings 
of England, France, Portugal, and others, who have 
made any plantations, and thereby dispossessed the 

* Vide Magnum Bullarium Romanuin, toni. i. pag. 467. Edic Lugd. 
1655. 
kBQUcdictB§.6. 

Spaniard 
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SpaniiBurd of 8uch ample territories within that cir- CHAP, 

cuit of land, granted so authentically by his Holiness ^ — 

to Spain, are wrong doers and disseisors, and stand 
^|»^yac/o excommunicated for offering violence and 
infringing that omnipotent bull ; which is all the 
title by which that crown pretends to all the silver 
and gold of the world, and which hath been shrewdly 
invaded by M those Catholic princes, notwithstand^ 
ing that apostolical concession : by which it is mani- 
fest that, they do not believe that the Pope hath so 
large territories to dispose of as he pretends to; 
though it cannot be denied, that from the time of 
that grant by Alexander the Sixth, and since the 
uniting all those several kingdoms and principalities 
under the monarchy of Spain, the crown of Spain 
hatfi paid another kind of submission and condescen- 
sion to the Pope, than ever they had done when they 
were in subjection to their several small and emulous 
princes, or than any other Catholic princes in Eu- 
rope do at present : and it is true, that they receive 
more immediate benefit from the Pope, and that th« 
concessions and donations he gives to Spain ar# 
greater and more profitable, without any charge to 
him, than all other Catholic princes receive from 
Rome ; JBO that there is very valuable consideration 
mutually paid to each other, for the mutual kindness 
that is between them, and for the Pope's esteeming 
them his best and most Catholic children. 

Upon the death of Alexander the Sixth, Cardinal Pins iil 
Piccolomini, who was a nephew of Pius the Second, ml^ 
was chosen to succeed him, and assumed the name 
of Kus the Third. He was a devout and severe 
man ; and quaUfied, if his age had not been so great, 
to have governed in that conjuncture, which was th# 

most 
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CHAR most fit for a gaiieral and thoroii|^ refermation of 
-aay that was before^ or hath been since offered. 



Areforma- Though reformation had been and was still much 
b^alT"*^^ pressed by all princes^ and the Popes themselves 
rei^^'br^ would have been glad to have compounded, by grant* 
^B^mr. ^^ many iterations botii in matter of doctrine, and 
restraining and limiting many excesses in the olBioes 
and members of dieir court, yet th^ fieared the lea* 
sening or questioning at least the extent of their own 
power and jurisdiction, and the prescribing seme 
limits to the exercise thereof; which limitation diey 
looked upon as an eradication of it ; and to put any 
bounds to it, would be to conto>al it The late 
Popes had pretty well knocked off the shackles, and 
redeemed their sovereignty jfirom the state which the 
Councils of Constance and Basil had left them » ; 
and the Pope and the Cardinak had of late so well 
understood their own joint interest, that they conld 
not be divided ; but botii equally tesisted or elnded 
all overtures and approaches towards any kind of re-» 
formation : the emulations also between France and 
Spain had made both these powers less formidaUe 
than they would otherwise have been ; and the rest- 
less activity and poverty of Maximilian, and the de* 
signs and artifices of Ferdimando of Arragon, with 
the unquiet ambition of France, inmde tiicm ail three 
solicitous for the friendship of the Pope, or vcay cau^ 
tious in ofiending him. But now the eleven years 
monstrous reign of Alexander had not only rendered 
the Papacy itself odious to all Christian princes, but 
formidable to the city of Rome, and to the very eoW 
lege of the Cardinals ; upon whom the scars and 
marks of his tyranny were as signal and conspicuotts, 
as iipon any other people whatsoever. It was mani^ 

fest 
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fet to them, that if that unexpected sudden death CHAP* 

had not seized upon the Pope at that time, the Pa ■ — 

pacy itself would shortly after have expired, by being 
kept in perpetual wardship under the base issue of 
ihat incestuous Pope. 

Caesar Borgia, the bastard of the Pope, sifter he had cwit 
dismissed his two bishoprics of Valencia and Pam- 
plona, of both which he was possessed together, had 
denounced his Cardinal's cap ; which, Mariana says^ 
inade' all the world amazed ; ^^ UTia cosa tan fea^ 
that when the very last preceding Pope Innocent the 
£ighth would not suffer the Cardinal de Alteria td 
renounce his cap, that he might as a Friar retire into 
a monastery, this Cardihal should have liberty to 
dispose of his cap that he might marry : and from 
that time he had designed nothing else but to make 
farmself so great a Prince, that when he had by his 
father's advice and concurrence made himself so pow- 
erful during his life, he might after his father's death 
make such a Pope as would be subordinate to him, 
6nd govern the ecclesiastical, whilst himself exer- 
cised the whole temporal jurisdiction ; and he missed 
the attaining this point very narrowly. In order to 
this he had possessed himself of Perugia, Piombino, 
Urt)ino, Ptesaro, and several other the most import- 
ant places, by which he could either have an in- 
fluence upon Rome, or gratify such other Princes as 
Would in the proper season join or concur with him ; 
all which places he either surprised by force or fraud, 
by murders assassinations or poisonings, without 
any other distinctioil of persons than as they were 
Kke to contribute to, or obstruct his designs : and 
tfb he caused many Cardinals to be killed, with whom 
he had hdd much friendship, as soon as he disco- 

w vered 
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CHAP- vered that they could not be applied to his purposes : 
— ^ — and the last visit his father and he made to the Car- 
dinal Adrian Comett at his villa, whither the Pope 
had invited himself to supper, was with a purpose to 
poison him. In order to this^ Caesar Borgia had 
caused several bottles of wine to be sent thither^ 
which could be only distinguished by the page who 
was entrusted with the design ; and they being both 
come to the villa before the Cardinal who was to 
treat them came thither, and the Pope being warm 
with the journey and the weather, called for wine, 
which being filled to him by another page, (he that 
was entrusted being out of the way,) he drank a 
whole glass of the pure poisoned wine ; which had 
so present an effect that he died the same hour : and 
Caesar Borgia had perished at the same time with 
his father, but that, finding himself hotter, he had 
caused much water to be put into his wine, whidi 
allayed to some degree the operation of it ; having 
so often practised that art of poisoning, he had been 
well instructed how to obviate the like . attempts 
which might be made upon himself; and so caused 
a great mule to be presently brought, and his belly 
to be ripped open, and himself to be enclosed in it, 
by which new remedy the malignity of the poison 
was dissipated or drawn out, so that after a very vio- 
lent sickness he recovered ; but by that sudden sick- 
ness he was not able to pursue and give life to his 
other stratagems in the succeeding conclave, in 
. which he would otherwise hardly have been disap- 
pointed : all which was well known to the conclave, 
and so terrified them, that they thought not so much 
of the greatness and power to which themselves 
might attain, as how to prevent the extravagant ex- 
ercise 
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ereise of it in whomsoever should be placed in that CHAP, 
chair; and therefore they chose a Pope, Pius the — — — 
Third, like to prescribe a remedy for the future, by a 
s^rere inquisition into what was past. 

But the great age of the Pope, which probably i>eath of ' 
was a motive for his election, hindered him from ad-imdeiecdoo 
▼ancing so far in tjie reformation as he intended to^^*^"**^ * 
have done ; for he lived not above six or seven and . 
twenty days after his being Pope. The Cardinal de 
la Revere was chosen in his place ; and the rather, 
for his known disaffection to the family of Alexander, 
who had persecuted him to that degree that he durst 
not stay in Rome, but for many years sheltered him-* 
self in France, under the protection of that King. 
He called himself JuUus the Second ; and it is true 
he had all the animosity imaginable both against the 
person and the family of Alexander ;' but being a * 
man of the greatest pride and passion, he had with 
it all the ambition of the other, (except with the pro* 
spect for his fiimily,) and desired to raise the Papacy, 
and to depress all o^er princes, as much as any of 
his predecessors had done ; and so he was contented 
to give Caesar Boi^ia (whose sickness had not suf- 
fered him to fly, but kept him prisoner) his liberty, 
upon the delivery of tiK>se strong and fortified places 
"near Rome into his hands ; and then he had leave to 
transport himself into Spain. Nor 4id the Pope care 
ferther to prosecute the memory of Alexander, but 
found it necessary to govern himself by many of his 
maxims. However, the foul artifices and corruptions 
in the election of Alexander had been so notorious, 
and had made that noise in the world, that he held 
it requisite for his hcmour to publish that notable 
bull that is. ^ititled, '^ DamnaHo stmomacm elecHwis 

u a 
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C HAP. *' summi PofUiJicis Xomani, cum panarum impoeiiiene 
^^ in eiectum, eligenies^ue, ei eorum ctnnpiices^^ a bull 



Pablishes , 

the bull hk successors have been more qfended with, and 
** tiimmiac^ which indeed hath brought a greater reproach upon 
«« 'sM^" the Papacy^ than the decrees of the Councils of Con- 
;; ^^l stance and Basil haye done : for, besides that it hath 
nMide the secret transactions in coQcbve to be more 
narrowly looked into and examined, it hath made the 
very being of any Pope doubtful, questionable, and 
uncertain ; for how can any man be obliged deJUe to 
believe the present Pope to be the Vicar of Christ, 
which he may possibly not be, by any thing done 
i^ainst this bull in his election? And this I onoe 
heard urged at a public disputation in the Jesuitfs 
College at Madrid, by a Friar of the Minims upoiA 
that occasion, whether all men were bound to bebeve 
de fide that Innocent the Tenth was true P6pe? 
* which the Friar said could not ^e de fide ; since it 

might possibly be otherwise by any simony in lua 
election, the contrary whereof no man could know : 
which being pressed with the warmth ^at is usual 
in those places and occasions, put the who]e assem- 
bly, and especially the Professor, who was a learned 
man, into such passion, (the more it may be for 
my being present,) that he imposed silence on the 
disputant That bull declares ^^ per simomaeafk A^ 
*^ reshn, in dando promitiendo vei recgtiendo, peeu^ 
** tdaSf bona cujusque generis, casira, ojieia, vel hen^ 
^^fidoj seu prwMsumes ei obUgMimmes, per se vet 
*' akmn seu alioe quonwdoeumjue 8pc ^ and that any 
Cardinal that is present at the elation miy refu^ to 
submit to him as Pope, and the person so chosen » 
dismissed from his former Cardinalate, ^^ Nee hyus^ 
*^ modi etmoniaem eUetio per subsepuntem ipsime m* 

'^ thronha^ 
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•* thromzationemy seu temporis cursumy out etiam om- ^5^^' 

*^ nium Cardinalium adaratianemy seu obedientiamy — 

^^ ullo ungufim tempore eonvalescat 8fc. Ad cujus 
^^ quoque conjwionemj posstnt CarAnales^ qui prm- 
^* fat4B electioni se opponere voiuerint^ si presumpserit 
*^ se regtmini universalis eeclesue pratextu talis elec- 
*^ tionis ingerere, auxilmm brqchii secularis contrh eum 
^ imp/orare Sfc/* And it is well known that here- 
upon Philip the Second of Spain by his ambassador 
threatened a Pope that succeeded^ shewing at the 
tame time to him a promise under his hand, that he 
had made before he was chosen, which shall be men- 
-tioned more at large when we come to that time. 

Julius had a very hard task to comply with the Accedes t» 
several and distinct inclinations of the then power- of Cam- 
fill princes, and to advance his own designs, which ^'^^* 
he resolved to pursue even against them all. His 
obligations were greatest to Lewis the Twelfth, who 
had so many years protected him from the rage and 
fiiry of Alexander ; but he could not endi^re that he 
should disturb the quiet of Italy, or be powerful 
there : and when he proceeded so far as the taking 
of Genoa, he made himself the most odious to him of 
any Prince alive, and used all the power he had to 
unite all the Princes of Italy against him, and yet 
tku^n courted him most. His inclinations most dis- 
posed him to the Venetians, both because ihey might 
be most useful to him, and that they had some 
places in their possession which had belonged to the 
Church, and which he believed he could prevail with 
tiiem to deliver, for his conjunction with them against , 
the other Princes of Italy; to whom they were very 
ungracious, having taken advantage of the contests 
which had &lleii out between dieir neighbours, and 

u 3 pos- 
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CHAP, possessed themselves of many towns, forts, and cas- 
'" — ties, which lay convenient for themselves, and where- 
by they had disobliged all their neighbours. But 
when that republic had utterly refused to gratify him 
with the delivery of those few places which he de- 
sired, and he found that the Emperor, France, and 
Spain, were entering iqjto a league against the Vene- 
tians, (who had yet the courage, when he had threat- 
ened them with excommunications if they still pre- 
sumed to detain the land of the Church, to make their 
appeal to a future Council,) he likewise betook him- 
self to that party ; and he entered into that treaty, 
which was . carried with so great secrecy, that l«ewis 
the Twelfth was even upon their borders, with an 
army of forty thousand men, before they heard or 
suspected the conjunction. Then it was that the 
Pope thought it seasonable to publish his tragical 
bull, which is stiled, " Ea^tensio constitutionis a Pio 
^^ Secundo editay contri appellantes h Romano Pond- 
^^ fidy ad futurum concilium^ eorumque complices et 
^^ fautores ;" wherein he recites, that the Duke and 
republic of Venice, when the Pope had required 
them to dehver up Ravenna, and several other cities 
which they unjustly detained from the Church, and 
had advised them to perform the same upon the pe- 
nalty of excommunication ; '^ u^d prohilntum atqtte 
" damnatum remedkim confugienteSy h requisitioned 
" monilione, mandatq 8fc. nuf/d constitutionis Puprm- 
'^ decessoriSy hoe eajtress^ vet^ntis habitd rationey ad 
^^ futurum concilium temeri provocarunt SfoT and 
thereupon he renewed his former excommunication, 
with many exalted expressions and bitter invectives, 
*^ decementes et declarantes ultra pcenas imposi- 
** tas 8fc. y^os et eorum quemUbety pro veris et indu- 

*' bitatis 
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bitafis schismaticts. et inconsutiKs tunica Domini no- CHAP. 
stri Jesu Christi violatoribus et dtssy^atoribus, ac de 



CathoUei fide mali sentientibuSy habendos et repu- 
^ tandos 8fc. et eum Dathan et Abiram partem et 
*^ damnationem habere 8fc.^ But within a short time 
the Venetians became good Catholics again, and 
France as bad as they had been. 

In less than two years thfs strong and mighty con- Venetian 
federation between the Pope, the Emperor, France, 
and Spain, had so far prevailed against the Venetians 
by sea and land, that they lost a naval battle or two, 
and had so many of their towns taken, that they had 
little left but Venice itself, with the places within their 
own Gulph : notwithstanding which, when they had 
all those Princes upon them, and when all the other 
Princes of Italy eitfier combined with their enemies 
for their destruction, or durst not administer any assis- 
tance to them, it ought to be remembered for their 
eternal honour, that when Bajazet, the Emperor of the 
Turks, upon no other motive but of a generous com- 
passion^ in this their perplexity offered to give them 
aid and assistance, they absolutely refused to receive 
it« In the mean time the Pope discerned he got no- 
thing by all this mischief. Lewis of France (whom of 
all men living he most feared and least loved) was al- 
ready in the quiet possession of Milan ; and, by having 
Genoa likewise in his hands, was upon the matter 
able to give the law to Italy. Those places which he 
thought by his spiritual ordinance to have gotten 
from the Venetians, were in the hands of the Em- 
peror Maximilian, or of Ferdinand of Spain, with 
all die other towns which had been taken from the 
Venetians; and the Emperoij himself, with an army - 
of forty thousand men, hoped first to straiten^ and 

V *4 then 
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CHAP, then to take Venice itself. This wrought upon the 
Pope to believe the Venetians to be better Catholic* 



than he had thought them to have been; and so, 
without so much as communicating his purpose with 
either of his confederates, and expressly against the 
letter of the treaty, and his oath for the observation 
of it, he enters into a strict alliance with Venice, and 
sends imperiously to all the other Princes to refrain 
£ix>m making farther war upon them, under the pe- 
palty of excommunication, which he would pro- 
pounce against them. 
Wtr b©- The Pope had now other manner of men to deal 

twcen , * , 

France and with, Lcwis, afler he had endeavoured alKthe ways 
he could to reduce him to his former temper, and to 
comply with his obligations, 'withdrew all respect 
from him, and prosecuted the war against the Vene- 
tians with more fury than ever: and the Duke of 
Ferrara, who had been most at the Pope's disposal of 
^1 the Princes of Italy, %nd had been solely by his 
instance engaged in that war, took it so jll, that he 
joined his forces with France for the carrying the 
war with equal passion and indignation : whilst Ju- 
lius as passionately declared both Lewis and the 
Duke of Ferrara schismatics and enemies to the Ca- 
tholic Church, and absolved all their subjects from 
paying any obedience to them. When the King of 
France found that the war with the Pope would be 
unavoidable, he resolved to prosecute it to the pur- 
pose ; and, that he might first dispose his ow^ king- 
dom to a concurrence with him in it, he summoned 
an assembly of the Gallican Church to meet together 
at Tours, to be advised by them, upon a true state of 
the whole affair communicated to them, what his 
conscience might permit him to do in that condition. 

The 
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The King proposed eight questions to them, which CHAP, 
he desired ^eip to consider and debate ; and in con- 



UwisXIT. 

clusien upon the whole matter they gave him this prohibi»ali 
answer ; ^^ Th^t his arms were just, and that those ofwUhRomt. 
^^ the Pope were unjust ; and that he might lawfully 
^* take upon him the offensive part, in order the bet- 
^^ ter to defend himself:*" and upon this epcourage- 
ment he forthwith declared and forbad all his sub^ 
jects or any of them to repair to Rome upon any oc- 
casions, or to send for or receive any bulls or patents 
for any benefices, or other ecclesiastical preferments; 
and likewise, he positively inhibited and forbad that 
any money should be carried out or paid to the 
Court of Rome by any of his subjects : and the 
French Catholic writers impute it as a gr^t over- 
sight in that great and wise King, that he did not 
then prosecute that Pope to the utmost, and witb 
that vigour that he could well have done for two 
years together : during which time, <hoiyever, he ex- 
pressly forbad Chaumont his General, and Governor 
of Milan, to attack or make any incursion upon the 
lands of the Church, and yet the Pope had both ex- 
communicated that General and the Duke of Fer- 
rara ; all which was known to proceed from the su- 
perstition of the Queen, w^p used her utmost interest 
with the King her husband to comply with the 
Pope's unreasonable demands. But as he had se- 
cured himself from any domestic inconvenience by 
preparing his own Clergy in that manner, that they 
were not at all moved by the Pope's excommunicaticm 
and 'interdiction, so he wisely foresaw that he must 
driiw a greater consent of otti^r Princes to his party 
before h^ could take 9 fuU vengeance upon Julius. 

As 
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CHAP. As long as Maximilian had hope to get more^ or 
-to keep what he had already got from the Venetians, 



UwisXlI. 

■ndMaxi- he rather made a fair shew of joining with Lewis 
tammon than apparently concurred with him against the Pope. 
igcneS^^ Ferdinand was too well known to be trusted; and 
SmISIi** knew too well how to make use of the Pope*s dis- 
Miian. pleasure towards France to incur it himself^ and had 
so great a power over his son-in-law, Harry the 
Eighth of England, that he would not separate him- 
self from his interest; so that Lewis (except the con- 
currence, or rather good wishes, of some Princes of 
Italy, who by degrees likewise fell from him) stood 
upon his own legs singly, against the Pope*s spiritual 
and temporal power. And the Pope had no sooner pub- 
lished and renewed his excommunication and inter- 
diction against France, and all who should assist, fa- 
vour, or join with him, but Ferdinand undertook 
and promised to the Pope that he would march with 
his army into France, and engage his son of England 
in the enterprise, who should thereby recover the 
Dutchy of Guienne to that crown. For the better 
facilitating this conquest, Ferdinand sends ambassa- 
dors to the King of Navarre, that he would give him 
leave to march with his army through his kingdom 
into France ; and upon his deliberation, rather than 
refusal, he prevailed likewise with the Pope to ex- 
communicate John King of Navarre, as a confederate 
and favourer of Lewis, and then he marched into 
Navarre, and quickly possessed that whole kingdom. 
This, and the loss of all the places he had in Italy, 
awakened Maximilian the Emperor, who then re- 
solved by agreement Mrith France to bring down the 
pride of Julius ; and as Lewis had before appealed ta 

the 
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the next general Conncil, so now the Emperor and CHAP, 
he tc^ether declared that they would assemble a ge — : — ^-^^ 
neral Council for the reformation of the Church in 
its head, as well as members ; and they appointed 
the place for the convention thereof to be in Pisa, 
whither they sent their ambassadors and Bishops^ 
who met there ; and many Cardinals likewise came 
thither and joined with them. For their better se- 
curity they removed themselves to M ilan, and there 
had several sessions ; in which, afler having several 
times summoned Julius, that if he did not like that 
place he would name another diat should be free, 
and where he would be in person to justify himself 
against what was charged upon him, and he making 
no answer to their summons, they declared him to 
be suspended from the administration of the Pontifi- 
cate, and forbad all persons to obey him. 

All this subdued not the proud heart of Julius ;Jaiiiiin. 
but, being thus provoked, he, to get the more reputa- and olket 
tion and reverence to his spiritual, drew his temporal ^'"**^ 
sword, and brandished it with his own arm, con- 
ducted his army himself, and in the depth of Mrinter 
besi^ed the town of Miranda, a small but an im- 
portant place, and under the protection of the French. 
He was not only present, but, in spite of the snow 
-and frost, and without regard to his age, which was 
seventy years, or the dignity of his sacred office, he 
hastened the traverses, directed the batteries him- 
self, encouraged and caressed the soldiers^ atid 
sometimes threatened them, and in less time than 
was expected reduced the town to an ordinary com- 
position by the middle of March ; and caused him- 
self to be parried into it through a breach that he had 
made with his canfton. 

This 
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CHAP, lliii very oouragieoas mnd unusual proceeding gave 
jj— 5j;— him great credit both at- home and abroad, and aa 
tioM for much lessened the reputation of France, and like- 
wise of the Council of Pisa. The wary Ferdinand 
thought it a seasonable time to promote a treaty to 
all parties, by which he meant likewise to be a 
gainer in the end ; and he prevailed with the Em- 
peror and the King of France to accept it, and to 
send their ambassadors to Mantua, which was the 
place appointed for the treaty. The King of France 
sent the Bishop of Paris as his ambassador, and the 
Emperor the Bishop of Coire for his. TTie Pope, 
whose design was only to divide the Emperor finom 
that conjunction, that he might satisfy his revenge 
upon Lewis, sent to the Bishop of Coire, who was a 
very learned man and of a general good fame, and 
desired him to come to him to Ravenna, to confer 
with him; which the Bishop absolutely refosed to 
do, and at last obliged the Pope to meet him at Bo- 
logna; where the Pope first endeavoured to work 
upon hiip by the offer of a Cardinal^s cap, which the 
Bishop slighted and rejected in that manner as if he 
thought it no addition to the character he had, and 
in jail respects treated him without any condescen- 
sion or appearance of inferiority ; insomuch as when 
the Pope Slit down, the Bishop likewise sat himself 
Upon a seat that was equal unto his, and refused to 
treat with any body but with the Pope himself; leav- 
ing t9 bis gentlemen that attended him to confer with 
those Cardinals that waited upon the Pbpe : so (hat 
whw they saw that he insisted as much upon the in- 
terest of the King of France as upon that of the Em- 
peror, with which he would have complied, the treaty 
proved to no purpose : and the P<^, that he mi^t 
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gaiii ai much glory to his spnitiial sword as he had chap. 
done to his 'temporal^ called a Council to meet at- 



Rome^ in his palace of Lateran ; which being muchcoandiof 
ittore numerous than that at Pisa^ declared the Con- 
vocation of those at Pisa to be void and null, and 
cited their Cardinals, who had appeared there, to ap- 
pear before them at a day assigned, and in failing 
thereof, that they should be degraded of their dig^ 
nity, and derived of all their benefices. 

This raised i^n the sfnrit and courage of the Ve^Nawre 
netiadis, who every day recovered the towns they had the Popet* 
lost, and drove the French out of their territories, and '"^ ' 
shortly after out of the Dutchy of Milan itself; which 
when the Emperor saw, according to his usual incon- 
stancy, he dechned the fortune of France, and owned 
the Council at Lateran ; being induced to it by die 
crafb^ insinuations of Ferdinand, who had raised 
most profit to himself from all those jealousies and 
animosities between the other Princes. FV)r as he 
had thereby possessed himself of almost the whole 
kingdom of Naples, contrary to his treaty mth 
Lewis, {Mfho was by express terms to have half with 
hhn,) $md was become entirely master of the king- 
dom of Navurre, so he procured now a donation from 
the Pope and Council of that kingdom: for that' 
John ibe King thereof was a confederate with Lewis 
who stood excommunicated, atnd was likiewise a fa- 
vourer of the Council of Pisa. . And this donation^ 
and the convenient sitoatioii thereof in respect of the 
other proriftcei of Spain, is all the title by whiofa 
Navarre became united to the crown of Spain. 
When Ferdinand had done these great things for 
himself, be prevailed with Maximilian by, assuring 
Imathat the Pope ivrtended to confer the kingdom e£ 
I France 
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CHAP. Prance (of which he had deprived Lewis) upon Ihe 

' — King of England ; and it is confessed by the beat 

writers c^ that time^ that the Pope was so far trans- 
ported with malice and animosity against Lewis, that 
he had caused a decree to he composed in the name 
of the Council for the transterring the kingdom of 
France, and the title of " TVis Chretien,"' to Harry 
the Eighth, King. of England: and he had so far 
prevailed, that the Council was even ready to pubUsh 
that decree, if God had not been so merciful as in 
that instant, for the good of Christendom, to have 
taken that Fope out c^ the world ; who died out of 
pure anger that he could not induce the Venetians to 
an accommodation with the Emperor. ^^ Tani ses 
^' possums (says M ezeray) estaient /urieuses, et plus 
'^ eonvtnables i urn Saltan des TurcSy qiiau Pete com- 
^^ man des CkrStiensr 
Renarkt By this that hath been said, it is manifest enough. 
^looodt what opinion of, or reverence for, the infaUible chair 
oftbePk. At that C^thoUc time, Kings Princes and Bishops 
gj^w^had, both for the ecclesiastical and temporal authority 
thereof; by their so frequent contemning all his spi- 
ritual censures, and their appeaUng to a future ge- 
neral Council. And there needs no other instance 
than the authority he usurped in the excommunica-. 
tion of so many sovereign Princes of all degrees ; the 
absolving their subjects from their allegiance and 
obedience ; his interdicting the exercise of their re-, 
ligion in all their dominions; and his conferring ^^ est 
^^ plenitudine patestatis"^ their dominions and territo- 
ries upon those he favoured more, or upon those who, 
without any cofcur of right, would by force invade 
the same ; thereby opening a door to let in all the 
hlood and rapine and devastati<m upon a peaceable 

Catholic 
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Catholic people that could be exercised by the modt CHAP, 

barbarous and savf^ enemies : and all this upon no ^ 

other ground or pretence than that they did not wish 
well to CathoHc religion, and were Schismatics and 
Heretics'; when non^ of them professed to know any 
other religion than that which he pretended to be 
of; nor to be of any Church than the same of which 
he would be thought the head. I say, tl^re needs 
no other evidence «than the insolence action3 and 
pretences of Julius the Second (whose pride and ty- 
ranny wiped out the memory of the impieties of 
Alexander the Sixths) to convince all Kings Princes 
and States, how insecure their condition and govern- 
ment must be, and how indevoted and unfaithful 
their subjects may be to them. If the Pope hath such 
a power over them as he lays claim to, and .hath Ex- 
ercised ; and that, by virtue of a right which by no 
intermission of the exercise thereof can be extin- 
guished, even the legacy donation and investiture of 
our Saviour himself: and till that groundless and pro- 
fane, if not blasphemous, pretence be renounced by 
themselves, or exploded and disclaimed by universal 
declaration and indignation of all Christian Princes, 
whose interest is the same, the discontinuance of any 
such enormous presumption by the modesty and wis- 
dom of several Popes for an age together, or by the 
visible greatness and power of Kings, (which would 
quickly crush those impotent attempts,) can be no- ^ 
thing like a security for them. But there is sulphur 
enough stored up in the neglected mines of this very 
P<^, which have not been unvisited and unrepaired 
by some of his successors, to blow up all the prero- 
gative and regalitie;s of all the Kings and Emperors' 
of the world, when any misfortunes by tlie strength^ 

of 
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CHAP, of their neighbours, or by the defect of their own 
subjects, shall befall them; upon which more shall be 



enlarged hereafter. And the very new doctrine that 
was puUished by that Pope, concerning the calling' 
of Councils, in that bull for the convening that Coun- 
cil at Lateran, deserves to be read and considered by 
all princes ; that they may clearly discern what por- 
tion the Bishops .of Rome are willing to assign or 
allow to them in the government of the world. 
LeoX. Hb When the conclave was shut up to choose a Pope 

tfaancter. 

upon the death of Julius, Erasmus was then in 
Rome, and declared that no man who was then in 
the conclave would come out Pope ; after which, the 
Cardinal of Medicis arrived, and enftered the con- 
clave, and was within very few days chosen Pope, 
and took the name of Leo the Tenth. He was then 
but thirty-six years of age, and yet the; oldest Cardi- 
nal, having had the cap from the age of thirteen ; 
and was now, by the vigour of his wit, parts^ and ex- 
perience, to reform all the vices and mischiefs which 
the passion and pettishness, and pride and covetous- 
iless, of so many aged predecessors had introduced ; 
and he was the more like to do it, because he was 
without any of those vices by which they had been 
introduced. He was the son of the wiselst fiithef 
that age had produced, had the experience of the 
immoderate and impious outrage's of Pope Sixtus the 
Fourth, and best knew how such ambition oiight to 
be treated. 
Takes off As soon aS he was chosen Pope, he wisely* ciilti- 
d?ct fr^' ^ated those good inclinations which he discertied to 
be ih tbe Kirig of France; and willingly abSoTverf 
him* from aU those cehsures which his predecessor 
had inflicted oil him, after he had manifested, for sit 

or 
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or seven years, that he was a very good Catholic, and CHAP, 
had kept all his subjects in that faith and exercise, • 



notwithstanding the Pope^s excommunication and 
interdiction of the kingdom. 

This wise young Pope made all the haste he could 
to get friends, and forbore to provoke any enemies; 
and gained more by the gentleness and softness of 
his nature and manners than the pride and stubborn- 
ness of his predecessors could ever bring to pass. 
For he prevailed with Lewis the Twelfth to abrogate Prcvwii 
the Prs^matique, (which was such a fortress against li'iai. to* 
all the Papal power,) and to accept the Concordat, asp^lj^^* 
a valuable recompence; which latter cost the Pope^^***^*"^ 
nothing, and satisfied the King at other men's charges; ^cCoocof 
and yet it produced so much opposition and contra- 
diction from the University and the Parlianlent, as, 
notwithstanding that abolishment, sufficiently de- 
clares the Pope to have no other autherity in France 
than what is given him by the Crown, and of which 
the Crown makes use as often as it thinks requisite. 
And though the same Pope prevailed likewise with 
Francis the First to confirm what his predecessor 
had done, and though the Council of Lateran caused 
it to be read at their last session, and confirmed it 
by their authority, yet all the Clergy of France, the 
Universities, the Parliaments, and (as Monsieur Me- 
zeray says) all honest men, opposed it, making their 
complaints, remonstrances, protestations against it, 
and their appeals to a future Council, which they re- 
new to this day upon any emergent occasion. 

If Leo the Tenth was not himself learned, as hisRestomtioii 
countrymen will not allow him to be, he was surely^ caminc. 
the greatest cherisher of learning arid of learned men 
that age produced, and thereby induced the greatest 
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CH AP. alteration and improvement of all kind of good litera- 

' — ture that hath in so short titne sprung up in any age* 

The commonwealth of learning owes the vast in- 
crease of science, that it enjoys at this day, to the 
seeds which were sown in his time, and cultivated 
by his care and bounty. And as it is a record in 
most of the histories of that age, that the extreme 
ignorance of ecclesiastics, (many of them being 
scarce able to read,) the scandalous lives of priests^ 
(who were usually the bastard sons of other priests,) 
and their drunkenness and great negligence, gave the 
first occasion opportunity and scandal to many per- 
sons to persuade the people, that that could not be 
the true religion which such men taught, who were 
so ignorant, and who gave so ill example in their 
lives ; so it cannot be denied, but that there grew up 
in this Pope*s time, and that he left behind him at 
his death, many as great divines, and men of as po* 
lite learning, as have flourished since. 
Leo the We havc reason to believe that he did really intend 
BuUintheto have made a great reformation in the church, by 
Slf ^^^'the Bull that he published in the very first year of his 
I'^J^;^ reign, intitled, " Be/ormatio generaUs Pr<RlatoTum ec- 
•• /« PrmU-u clesiasticorumy eorumque ojficialium et famiUarUm'^ 
" *c." which is so very well worth the reading for the new 
stile, different from that which was used before, and 
the lively description of the ignorance and iniquity 
pf that time : and afterwards, when Luther first ap- 
peared, in contradiction oi some doctrines and cus- 
toms taught and practised in the church, the Pope 
was moved by his arguments, and inclined to have 
prescribed remedies, and to have extinguished the 
clamour by suppressing the grounds of it. But the 
vice of the. time was too strong for the virtue of any 

particular 
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particular man, and the Conclave thought it good *^^P« 
reason, that, though the complaints were known and ' 

confessed to be just, no reformation should be grant- 
ed upon the advertisement of a simple monk ; nor 
could the Pope himself obviate and reform that sot- 
tish and proud spirit. 

In this Pope's time, and within three or four years ?^^^ 
before his death, the whole face of Christendom was Ferdinand,' 
changed, by the departure of all those, who, having miUm. 
for so many years acted the chief parts, left the stage 
to fresh and younger actors. Lewis the Twelfth, 
who was much the youngest, and in regard of his 
virtue, justice and piety, as a Gentleman and a King, 
(for he had a rare love and tenderness for his sub- 
jects,) was worth both the other, first led the way of 
mortality : Ferdinand followed after, at the age of 
seventy-four years, without any other remorse for all 
his perjuries and breach of faith, and other tyranni- 
cal oppressions, than the solicitude that his successor 
might never restore or part with any thing that he 
had unjustly and impiously got. And the last was 
Maximilian, who was younger than Ferdinand, and .. 
whose memory consists more in die infinite [vexation] 
he got, and the miseries he brought upon his neigh- 
bours, than in any notable benefit or advantage that 
he procured for himself; and by his extraordinary 
and restless activity, he only left a mpnument of the * 
poverty of the Emperor, when he contends with any 
other great Prince. 

These great Princes had successors at least equal Contcinpo, 
to them, who were not like to suffer the world to en-of Fnmcis 
joy more peace than they found it in. Francis sue- y. an"** 
ceeded in France, who may justly be called the first "•"• ^^ 
g^eat King that nation ever had ; and, if his great 
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CH AP. virtues had not suffered an alloy of vices not inferior^ 

^— he would have appeared to posterity in equal lustre 

with any who have succeeded him. Charles the 
Fifth filled the places of both his grandfathers ; hav- 
ing the empire of die one^ and all the dominions 
that ever the other had either in his own or his 
wife's right, or purchased by his sword or his wit ; 
which made him a great Emperor indeed, greater, I 
think, than ever the West had. And that neither 
the power nor ambition of those two mighty princes 
might terrify and keep the world too much in awe, 
they found a rival upon the stage before them, our 
King Harry the Eighth, who could moderate their 
pretences, and turn the scale when it seemed most 
inclined to either of them. r.And with all these the 
Pope kept fair^quarter, though he did not dissemble 
his desire to keep Italy irbm being made the seat of 
the war ; and so entered into that league with the 
Emperor and Ferdinand, which was most like to 
keep the French King from invading it. And when 
the Emperor was dead, and Francis the First desijred 
his assistance and interposition to the Electors, that 
he might be chosen Emperor, the Pope 46nied to 
contribute towards it ; which Francis knew not how 
to take ill, when he discerned that he was not the 
less solicitous against tlie election of Charles, since 
• he believed either of them to be too powerful to suc- 
ceed in that charge. The wisdom of this Pope was 
most conspicuous in the follies of his successors; and 
they who were least satisfied with him, very much 
lamented his death, which fell out at the end of 
eight years^ and before he was full five and forty 
years of.age. 

Charles 
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Charles the Fifth, as soon as his grandfather Fer- CHAP, 
dinand was dead, assumed the government of Spain, t^ — ^ 
though he was but sixteen years of age, and though of Ohariei 
it was expressly contrary to the will and settlement 
made by his grandfather, and before he had a right 
to it. He quickly prevailed with Pope Leo to make 
a Cardinal of his tutor Adrian, an obscure Dutchman 
<^f Utrecht, who had read grammar to him, and had 
then no other title in the church but Dean of Lou- 
vain; and this man he sent into Spain, and joined 
in the government with those who had been deputed 
by Ferdinand ; but he found it necessary to make 
haste after him himself. Whilst Charles was in 
Spain, and as yet but eighteen years of age, his other 
grandfather Maximilian likewise died ; and notwith- 
standing his youth, and all the emulation of Fran- 
cis the First, Charles was chosen Emperor. Upon 
which, finding it necessary to transport himself into 
Germany, he left the Cardinal Adrian in chief trust 
for the government of Spain ; in the administration 
whereof he did not appear to be a man of any nota- 
ble parts. ^ 

However, Pope Leo dying at that time, the re-Adriwivt 
putation of the young Emperor was so great, that,v^^ 
after the Conclave had been shut two months, they 
made choice of his tutor, with one only dissenting 
voice. But when the Cardinals went home, the 
people generally cursed them for having chosen a 
Pbpe whom nobody knew and few had heard of. 
He received the news of his promotion at Victoria, 
and would not change his name, but was called 
Adrian the Sixth. 'Hiere'is little more memory pre- 
served of his person, than that he was a peevish, ab- 
surd, and an obstinate enemy of all poets, as well an- 
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CHAP, cient as modem ; nor of the time in which he reign- 
ed, (which was bat twenty months,) but that the 



islimd of Rhodes was then taken by die Turks. 
vu"^^i Pop^ Adrian was succeeded by one who admi- 
charactet. nistcred tpatter enough of talk to the w<Mrld, the 
Cardinal of Medicis ; kinsman to Leo the Tenth, 
but neither a kin to his virtue, wisdom, or courage. 
He took the name of Clement the Seventh. He 
little advanced the Papacy, and left a lasting evi- 
dence how unfit 'he was, and his succes^rs must 
be, to be trusted with a jurisdiction over the interest 
and lives of Kings and Princes. When he was first 
chosen, he seemed to prefer the friendship of the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth before any other; and 
y^ during that time used all the arts he could un- 
derhand to persuade the Marquis of Peseara to rebel 
against the Emperor, and to make himaelf King of 
Naples. Shortly after he turned from the Emperor, 
and made more than a peace with Francis llie First, 
King of France ; and afterwards, almost every year 
during his life, altered and changed some important 
and declared resolution that he had taken. It will 
not be possible to take a clear view of the reputation 
the Papacy was in in that Catholic time, and the re- 
verence that Catholic Princes then had for it, with- 
out the mention of many particular actions of this 
Pope ; what he did to others, and what otliers did to 
him ; by which it will enough appear, with how 
little veneration the world then looked upon him as 
the Vicar of Christ, wid entrusted by his divine Ma- 
jesty to teach mankind what \yould be acceptable or 
ingratd(ul to him; and likewise how little his own 
actions were directed to the adyancement of religicm^ 
or to any other end^ than to the carrying on his , 

temporal 
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temporal designs, just or unjust, by the grossest rules chap. 

of policy, and without any mixture of spiritual spe — 

culation. 

When the Emperor Charles the Fifth undertook Sends his 
his expedition against Tunis, in the year fifteen hun-chari«v. 
dred thirty-five, he was assisted with all the gallies ^^f^^ 
of the Pope, this Clement the Seventh ; when ^here|J^^^^ 
was no pretence to plant Christian religion there^Tunii. 
but the design only to displace and to chase from 
thence Barbarossa, and to establish there Mule- 
Assen, another Mahometan: which he did, upon 
the payment of a small tribute, and which (though 
it gave great increase of honour and other conve- 
niences to the Emperor) made it not less wandered 
at, that the Pope should at the same time use all his 
endeavours- and faculties to disturb the peace of 
Christian princes by interdictions and excommuni- 
cations, and by stirring up their subjects to rebel 
s^inst them ; whilst himself employed his forces to 
settle a Mahometan in his throne, purely to gratify 
the Emperor, and without any imagination of esta- 
blishing Christian religion: so tender he was that 
any differences and divisions should arise amongA 
the Mahometans, and so solicitous he was to foment 
them amongst Christians. 

This Turkish inclination was the true and realcons^- 
cause that the Christians were deprived of that most of the 
important island of Rhodes, (as hath been said,) by^^^ 
the inadvertency and impotency of Pope Adrian ; ^^^^^ 
after the Christians had sustained a siege of five 
oonths by an army of two hundred thousand men, 
whereof fifty thousand were killed upon the place, 
and had defended themselves as long as it had earth 
left to shelter themtehrcs, or powder to ofiend their 
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CHAP, enemies; receiving better conditions from Soliman 

■ — (out of the admiration of their virtue) for delivering 

up what they could not keep, than he would have 

given them the first day he came before it, and in- 

' deed as good as they could desire. And as this irre- 
parable calamity befel Christendom (and at a time 
when the Kings and Princes thereof were much 
more powerfiil and able to relieve it, and to have re- 
pelled the force of those barbarous Infidels, than they 
had been in any age before,) only by the want of 
Christianity in the Popes, and by their kindling jea- 
lousies between those Princes, and incensing and in- 
flaming them to prosecute their Christian subjects, 
for not submitting to that Papal authority; so the 
same jealousies and animosities at that time, and af- 
terwards, kept those Princes from uniting^ themselves 
to obstruct his farther progress. For the Emperor, 
though he acted his part towards the reparation of 
the damage sustained in the loss of Rhodes, by his 

* liberal and magnificent donation of the island of 
Malta to the same firaternity, and under the same 
obligations, yet thought not fit to enter himself into 
j^ny particular league against the Turk; lest the 
Jtiug of France, who lived in great amity with the 
Grand Signior, and frequently engaged him in en- 
terprises that advanced his service, might call him 
both into Italy £^nd Germany, when he thought it 
necessary for his assistance. And when Clement the 
Seventh, upon his first exaltiation to the Papacy, enr 
deavoured, for his own security and the peace of 
Italy, to reconcile the Emperor, Francis the First, 
and Harry the Eighth of {England, and to unite 
them in a war against the Infidels, whilst the wound 
was still bleeding from the loss of Rhodes ; the Em- 
peror 
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peror possessed a willingness to be united in that chap. 



war, provided that a firm peace might first be enter- - 
ed into between the three crowns; Francis indeed 
was content to make a truce for a few years, but not 
a peace, nor would in the mean time break his amity 
with the Turk ; and Harry the Eighth refused both 
the peace and the engagement: all three of them 
(besides the jealousies and animosities they had of 
and against each other) being not without the just 
apprehension of the unsteady and irresolute nature 
of the Pope himself; and lest he might, according to 
the precedent of his late predecessor Alexander the 
Sixth, invite the Emperor Soliman (as the other had ' 
the Emperor Bajazet) to assist him^ when he found 
his temporal designs like to be opposed by the 
Christian Princes. 

In what reverence this Pope was with his own na-His wir 
tural subjects, and what opinion they had of his spi-naicokm- 
ritual power, appears by the Cardinal Colonna's car-"** 
riage towards him ; who, having^ received many in- 
juries and oppressions, made a war upon him, en- 
tered Rbme with his army, and sacked a good part 
of the Court. Then Clement left France again, and 
joined with the Emperor, and pardoned Cardinal . 
Colonna, and made all other concessions to him 
which were desired ; but repenting it again the next 
year, he excommunicated the Cardinal for the former 
oflences, and prosecuted a sharp and destroying war 
t^inst him and all his family. But they being 
under the Emperor's protection, he thereupon caused 
his army to march against the Pope ; which entered 
and sacked Rome, besieged the Pope in his castle, 
and hanged a woman in the view of his window for 
having sent in a little victuab to him. 

The 
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CHAP. The French writers make themselves very merry at 
Behaviour *^^ Carriage and behaviour of the Emperor, both upon 
of Cbarict the ncws of the battle of Pavia, and of this other, of 
cb I. after the sacking of Rome and the taking the Pope prisoner 
of^PaviaT ^y his army. Upon the first occasion, when the in- 
formation of that great victory arrived, and of taking 
the King prisoner, preparations being made, accord- 
ing to custom, by the magistrates for making fires of 
joy, and other triumphant solemnities, the Emperor 
declared and forbade that any such fires or other de- 
monstrations of joy should be made : he said, there 
ought rather to be a general mourning and lamenta- 
tion for such a victory, as had cost the blood of so 
many Christians, and expressed no manner of con- 
tentment in the advantage he had gotten, but called 
his council together to advise what was to be done 
upon the occasion. This persuaded ail men to be- 
lieve that he meant to deal very generously with the 
prisoner, and his Confessor declared his opinion, that 
he should without any treaty or condition immedi- 
ately send order for the liberty and release of the 
King, that he might return into his kingddm ; and 
he said, that that magnanimous way of proceeding 
would be a better foundation of a lasting peace than 
any treaty could be. But the Duke of Alva, who 
better knew the Emperor's inclinations, and was like 
to have a greater influence upon him, advised him to 
make the best use he could of the victory God had 
given him ; that the bringing his enemy to an inca^ 
pacity and disability to do him fiaurther mischief was 
the only way to improve and establish his own greaW 
ness ; and therefore that he was in no case to be set 
at liberty, until he had consent^ to such condittont 
as would advance his afiairs^ and the great designs 
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he had. The Emperor thought the last the better CHAP. 

counsel; and thereupon the King was brought into • — 

Spain^ and, after above six months strict imprison- 
ment, was never permitted to speak with or to see the 
Emperor, till that treaty was fully and with all so- 
lemnity concluded and signed ; by which the King 
was set at liberty, in the same moment in which his 
two sons were delivered as hostages for the perform- 
ance of the treaty. 

They make the Emperor's carriage, upon hearing his beha- 
of the Pope*s captivity, to be yet more artificial and Pope. 
comical. They say, that upon the first news of it, 
which came at a time when wonderful festivals of all 
kinds were preparing to celebrate the birth of the 
Prince and his christening, (who was afterwards Phi- 
lip the ^Second,) all that solemnity was laid aside and 
suppressed; the whole Court was put into mourning; 
and- the most solemn ^ processions were made, in 
which the Emperor himself was present with a taper 
in his hand, offering their devotions and supplica- 
tions to God Almighty, for the liberty of th^ Pope ; 
who remained afler all this in very strict prison full 
six months, and could not h% suffered to remove out 
,of the castle of St Angelo, (though the plague was 
known to be in it, and some who in their attendance 
were near the person of the Pope dying of it,) until 
he had consented to such conditions as the Emperor 
required from him : and, they say, that there was a 
purpose to have sent him prisoner into Spain ; but 
that the Emperor found that it would be very in- 
grateful to many of the Bishops, and of the clergy^ 
to have the Vicar of Christ so treated and vilifiad ; 
and that tbey had some purpose and combination to 

have 
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CHAP, have joined in an address to him to the contrary; 

' — and that upon that clamour, and the scandal tiiat he 

found it generally gave to Catholic princes, and the 
Union that it was like to produce between them 
against him, the Emperor, when he had )rieldedto 
all that he required, gave order for his deliverance. 
Indeed it is very remarkable, that in the letter which 
he writ himself to Clement, to congratulate his being 
at liberty, he makes no kind of apology or excuse 
for what had been done, but says only, that he under- 
stood, by the way of France, that his Holiness was at 
liberty ; and though he had received no account of it 
from his own ministers, yet he believed it to be true, 
because he had given them such command ; and as- 
sured him that he took great pleasure in it ; and that 
as he had been exceedingly grieved for his detention, 
the which had been without any fiiult of his, so the 
joy that possessed him now was the greater, in that 
he was set at liberty by his command, and by the 
hand of his ministers, for which he gave God thanks; 
and said that his Holiness might be secure, ^^ cAe 
" essendomi come spero buon Padre e buon Pastore 
" trovera in me opere da vero e humil figlmoloy and 
without any other ceremony, desires him to believe 
that he will always do any thing to please his Holi- 
ness, " die to honestamente potrb :** which letter, all 
writ with the Emperor's own hand, was dated at 
Burgos the two and twentieth of November fifteen 
hundred twenty-seven, and may be seen in the first 
volume of those Lettere dx Principiy that was printed 
in Venice in the year fifteen hundred seventy-three, 
and dedicated to Cardinal Borromeo ; of the trudi 
whereof nobody hath yet doubted : and it was very 

agree- 
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agreeable to the Emperor^s behaviour afterwards in CHAP. 

the interview that he had with the Pope at Bologna, — 

where he never made the least mention of what had 
passed at Rome by his army. 

When Francis the First had, after so long and The Fop* 
unpleasant imprisonment, and with so much delibc-FrandTi. 
ration, consented to and signed that treaty, upon^j™^'^*^^^ 
which he had his liberty; and in which, how large »c^« «*>« 
promises and concessions soever he made, there was Madrid. 
nothing contidned but what had been always re- 
quired, and had been the subject matter of the war ; 
and in which there was one article, that if the King 
should not within such a time limited perform and 
make good all that he was obHged to in that treaty, 
he . should then return, and become a prisoner again 
as he had been; and when he had by this means 
recovered his liberty and was again returned into 
his own kingdom, the Pope very frankly absolved 
him from the performance of whatsoever he had 
promised by that treaty : by which there was a new 
stage erected, upon which so many tragedies were 
acted, and so much of the most precious blood of all 
Europe was spilt. Nor was that issue of blood 
stopped till the treaty of Cambray; when all the. 
most important particulars were again confirmed, 
which had been first agreed upon at Madrid, and 
the observation whereof the Pope so conscientiously 
dispensed with, to the so great damage of Christen- 
dom. Sandonel, Bishop of Pampelona, (who by the 
^mmand of Philip the Second writ the life of the 
Emperor his father, and was enabled to that pur- 
pose by the communication of the most secret coun- 
cils and memorials,) says, that after the treaty was 
signed, the Emperor and Francis, riding one day 

toge- 
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CHAP, together to hunt^ and in the diase being separated 
— from all other company and finding diemselves 



alone, the King said to him, ' Mjr brother, yon and 
I must agree together to humble the pride of this 
proud Priest, who hath so much abused us both { 
to which Charles, seeming not to hear it, made no 
answer: but there can be but little doubt made, 
that neither of those two great Catholic Princes be- 
lieved that there was any divinity inherent in his 
person, or visible in his actions or determinations. 
And the Catholic writers, who have transmitted his 
life to us, have left us this character of him ; that 
he had no friend, because he loved nobody, nor 
many enemies, because he did nobody any harm ; 
and for the manifestation of his nature, they say, 
that of thirty caps, which he gave in his time, 
(which was eleven years^) there were not two v^ich 
he ha<f not been compelled to give either by the im- 
portunity of friends, who would not be denied, or by 
force of arms. 
i>tvofcc of This was the man who thundered all those eccle- 

Hen VIII 

and his tc* siastical ccusurcs against our King Harry the Eighth, 
I^^Sw and thereby separated that Catholic kingdom, and 
vufol^ ^^ ^^ dominions which belonged to it, from the corre- 
spondence and communion with the Church of Rmne. 
Whether the original of that quarrel, that is, whe- 
ther that great King, who at that time had as great 
reputation (that is, was as much esteemed by his 
friends and fisared by his enemies,) as any Prince 
who then reigned, did well in desiring a divorce 
from so excellent a lady, with whom he had lived 
happily so many years, and by whom he had issue^ 
is not my part to inquire : and I wish that the reve- 
rence which is due to the memory of Princes, and to 

the 
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the high station in which God hath put them, would CHAP. 

restrain the Hcence of men, that they would not ^ — 

think themselves at liberty, upon the discovery of 
every error and vice in Princes, (of which it is very 
hard at their distance to receive a 'Clear information 
and knowledge,) to asperse their memories, espe- 
cially of their sovereigns, with those odious re- 
proaches and contumelies, as do too much disfigure 
them to posterity; and which, by the rule of Christian 
charity, is not lawful towards persons of the mean- 
est condition. The truth is, this disposition in the 
King, which was the rise and foundation of so many 
inconveniences and mischiefs, may properly enough 
be called rather the vice of the age in which he livedo 
than of his own person. It was no new thing for 
Kings and Princes, (yea, inferior men in that time,) 
merely out of hope of issue, and when they had lived 
long with barren wives, to procure divorces firom 
those beds, to which they were too fast engaged to 
be capable of that liberty ; and the Church of Rome, 
who had by a general though an unlawful consent, 
the sole vending of that commodity of dispensations, 
made too much merchandise of it. 

This young King had too impatient desire of issue 
male, (which he could not naturally expect from his 
wife,) that his Une, which had been estabUshed with 
to much blood, might not be determined with him- 
self; and he thought providence might be assisted 
by those expedients which he had seen practised in 
his own time in other kingdoms. It was not many 
years before that Charles the Eighth of France, who 
bad joined the Duchy of Brittany to the, crown by 
the marriage of the daughter and heir thereof, (who 
was contracted to another husband,) had died ; and 

Lewis 
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CHAP. Lewis the Twelfth succeeded him, who was then 

' — married to a sister of the former Kipg, a lady by 

whom he had children, and to whom (as hath been 
said before) he had other as great obligations, as the 
saving his life could amount to: and yet, for the 
conveniency of continuing the Duchy of Brittany in 
the crown of France, he had procured from the Pope 
a divorce from his lawfril wife, that he might many 
the Queen Dowager, which he did accordingly. It 
is no wonder, therefore, that our King Harry did 
believe the same proceeding might be as good divi- 
nity and as good law in his case, as it had been 
twenty years before in the other. And.it is noto- 
riously known, that when he proposed this business 
first at Rome, it found so good a reception with the 
Pope and the Cardinals, that, after the usual formali- 
ties, (which were necessary in cases of that import- 
ance, and wherein there was that opposition by one 
of the royal parties concerned,) the divorce was ac- 
tually consented to ; and, by the unhappy temper of 
that Pope's nature, it was stopped, and undelivered, 
upon the direct threats of Charles the Emperor; 
who afterwards (and after his army had entered and 
sacked Rome, and made the Pope prisoner, as I said 
before) met him at Bologna, and vrith a few fair and 
foul words prevailed with the Pope to issue out all 
those censures against King Henry the Eighth; with 
whom, in a short time after, the Emperor himself 
entered into a stricter alliance and friendship than 
he had done before. Can it then be wondered at, 
that the King of England should look upon Clement 
and his censures with no more reverence, than Lewis 
tfie Twelfth had done a few years before upon Ju- 
lius the Second, and the same censures ; and that he 

should 
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should expel that spiritual sovereignty out of his CHAP, 
kingdom^ aud the hearts of his subjects^ whioh had -^ — 



heesx first introduced by the consent and approbation 
of his royal progenitors, and by them often enlarged 
and restrained, as they found moat agreeable to their 
own affairs, and the good of their subjects; and 
which could be no longer continued or permitted, 
without the destruction of himself, and leaving the 
temporal jurisdiction and authority to be disposed of 
by the spiritual? It was thereupon that he appli^ 
his own laws to. the government of his own people ; 
and this by consent of his Catholic clergy and Ca- 
tholic people, who knew that therein they departed 
from nothing of Catholic religion. Nor was that 
great King less a Catholic, from that moment of the 
e}^pulsion to tlie hour of his death, than he had! been 
when he writ against Luther ; nor .did in the least 
degree fiivour any of those opinions which were af- 
terwards, called heretical, but prosecuted the favourers 
thereof .with the s^me cruel severity, which his un- 
happy daughter Queen Mary was afterwards advised 
and prevailed with to.exer<iise towards diem, when 
she was eptirely governed by the Pope. . 

Wh^t (pinion the Christian world had at that Hen. vm. 
very time of that extravagant act of that miserable nSS?"' 
PQpe,:was not then concealed. The King of France 
laboured with his utmost endeavours^ by his letters 
and ambassadors, and even .threats, to divert Cle- 
ment from such. a purpose; and afterwards prevailed 
with him to suppress and not to issue out and pub- 
lish that prodigious excommunication, after he had 
concluded it, until Harry the Eighth (who likewise, 
upoii the impoitnnity of Francis, was willing to con- 
sent to ^,re^sonable conditions) was infiMrmed that the 

Y Pope 
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CHAP. Pope had declared it in Consistory, which could be 

'— no secret ; and then he renounced all ftirther n^o* 

ciations, and •considered only what he knew was due 
to his own dignity and his just indignation, and so 
proceeded accordingly. The Emperor tiie rery next 
year (as hath been said before) renewed his trea^ 
and alliance with Harry under more strict obliga- 
tions of amity than before: nor was there one Catho- 
lic Prince in Europe who did not with the same 
warmth embrace and desire his friendship that they 
had done before ; which they could not have done if 
they had believed the excommunication to be valid, 
or the expulsion of the Pope*s autfiority to be a 
crime or offence against the essence of Catholic reli- 
gion : nor did one of his Catholic subjects withdraw 
his allegiance from him, either clergy or laity, upon 
the stroke of that thunderbolt ; -but cheerfully con- 
curred in the condemning and renouncing that un- 
ruly power, and the person who so lewdly had usurp- 
ed it; which makes it manifest enough what that 
Catholic age thought of it. 
Ungutgc And it is vwy probaMe that those very Princes, 

of the BuU , ^ -. v.. xL J ^ r -j_ I 

of Excom- who, out of cuvy to the power and greatness of that 
2^^ magnanimous King, were glad enoi^h to see any 
cloud arise that would probably eclipse his bright- 
ness, found themsdves equally concerned in the 
imperious, insolent, profane, and tyrannical expres- 
sions in that frantic Bull, whidi ought always to be 
presented and preserved in the view and memory 
of all Kings and Princes, of what faith or religion 
soever. " Jua^tii Propheta JeremuB vaHdniufny {Eece 
^^ te constkui super gentes^ ei regna^ ui eveUas ei 
" desiruasj iefUJkeSy plantes^ precipui super onme^ 
'^ Reges universa terra ife.) ut ejpcessus ei enannim, 

''et. 
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t^ et scandalosa criminal congrud severttate eoercea-^ GHAP. 
" nmSy et juxta Apostoluniy in obedientiam ovmm — --^ — 
*^ pron^tius uiciscendOy illorum perpetrntores debitd 
f^ oorvectigne sic compescanmSy quid eas Dei tram pro^ 
** vecasse pt^niteat &c. Cfifjt dictum Henricum Regem 
f^ ita in profundum mahrum descendisse^ ut de ejus 
" resipiscenti4 nulla penittis irideutur spes haberipos-^ 
^* sey reppererimuSy Nos attendenies veteri lege crimine 
^^ adulierii notatum lapidari mandeUum, ac authares 
** sefusmatis hiatu terras absorptas eorumqui seijuacea 
^^ easlesti igne consumptoSy Elymamque Magum viis 
** Donuni resistentem per Apostolum <Rtemd sevenia^ 
" damnatumftdsse &c.*' And upon these pious hkh 
tives and unquestionable precedents in the Old and 
New Testament, (which have not the least relation 
or reference to the case in question,) this universal 
Bishop takes upon him to excommunicate one of th6 
greatest Catholif Kings in the world; to deprive 
him of a)l his kingdoms and dominions, and to idv- 
solve all his subjects from paying any obedience to 
him, forbidding all other persons to have any com- 
munication or^ conversation^ with any who shall ad- - 
heite to him 4 '^ Neque emendoj vendendo, permutando 
f^ out quemcunque mercaturam seu negotium exercenda 
^^ &C. mU vinumy gra^neny saly seu alia victualiuy deferri 
^^ out conduci perrmtturur And lest all this should 
not enough express and declare the immortal anger 
of this sacred Pastor, he declares, that when he shall 
die, or they who adhere to him, ^^ ecclesiasiicd debp^e 
^^ carere sepulturdy authoritaie ei potesfatis pleniiudine 
/^ pradictis decertumuSy et declaranms ; eosque ana- 
f.^ tkfnuitisy maledictumiSy et damnationis (Biema mu^ 
./* crane percutimus.'* 

In what a miserable and low degree of subjection 
.w&re all Kings and Princes, if Grod had put such a 

Y 3 sword 
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CHAP. Awerd of desCraction into the bande of mto of #o v%ak 
— — — a distance from them in th^ir ^uality^ of very vulgar 
c^^traction^ and of as low an education ! Men, who 
make themselves superior to Moses, and all the ether 
Prophets, and, in truth, equal to God himself; who 
believe they are qualified and authorized to com- 
mand and execute whatsoever he thought fit to do 
at any time by his Prophets or others, for some ex- 
traordinary manifestation of his power and gloty, ac^ 
cording tD their illimited fancies and humours ; and 
who, under the presumptuous stile of Vicar of Christ, 
assume an authority and jurisdicticm totally dis- 
claimed by himself. And though Christ d^ared, 
that his kingdom is not of this world, they make no 
doubt of their inherent right from him to dispose of 
the empires and kingdoms over nations in this worid^ 
as well as of the places and offices in the next : and 
that all men may know the arbitrary and ilUttited 
boundless power that th^ lay claim to, they will mdL 
be limited by any former rules and precedents, (though 
prescribed by the infallible chair itself,) nor by-the 
old wariness and dehberation in the process, exami^ 
nation, and proceeding ; nor will the old awful fonn 
of ex<x>mmunication serve their turn, nor is it agree- 
able to their fervour and the haughtiness of their hu* 
mour ; but they devise new scurvy words, and ^^ at 
^^ plenituiUne poteeta^^ make new naughty Latin, 
force the Scripture to Contribute to their rage and 
. fury, according to the spirit of maUoe and pride that 
possess their own heaits. 
The ex- Nevertheless, after the terrible and ^t^rrifying^Bull; 
catton db- (which by its ridiculousness and the conteoipt of it 
^'^^^^^ might reasonably abate and mollify such an^tious 
attempts,) after all this thunder and l^htnii^, these 
impotent throes and stragglings, by ^hieh tfaey en- 
deavoured 
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deayoured te discredit and disfigure^ but did indeod chap. 

hc^autify the subject of their malediction ; this great '— 

unhurt King enjoyed a life of many years, in greater 
prosperity than before ; with the amity, at least the 
application, of all his neighbour CathoKc princes), 
with the love (or reverence and obedience, whieh 
served his turn as well) of all his subjects, he lived 
to see Clement, after a life neglected and contemned^ 
buried in perpetual obloquy^ and his memory detested 
hy all. grave und pious Catholics ; he lived, unriiaken 
by the same malice of his^ successors, and prosecuted 
and. controlled the same insolence with the same, 
contempt; these presumptions and excesses of theirs 
having made his excesses the less remember^ or 
the less censured : and when he died, his deiath was 
attended with the accustomed condolences of the 
greatest Princes; and, notwithstanding aU the Bulls 
c^ Rome, his obsequies were, with all possible s«k 
lenwities, observed in the cathedral church of Notfe 
Dame in Paria, by the most Christian King and aH 
his Court: which they would never have done, if 
they bad not believed and esteemed Um to have 
d^ a very good Catholic. 

They who are of opinion that Kings and Princes Reason- 
may, upon the policy of their government, ^^^tJI^U"**^ 
what privileges and immunities they think fit, and p"^*^ 
make what ooncessions thay please to the Popes andthePiope 
their successors; but that they may not upon anyriraoeotT 
fisqperience, and for the good of the same govern- 2l|?!^' 
ment, revoke those priviliges and retract these eon**^^^ 
cessions, no more than a married man can, upon do- 
mestic inconveniences, canoel the obligations of ma- 
trim<my ; md who believe that whatever was the ef- 
fect of pi^y wd seid to religion in former ages, musit 
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CttAP. continue to be the same, if we profess the same reli^ 

' — gion ; I say, whoever is of that opiniolf, I8t' him first 

persuade the Duke cf Savoy and the CoAfnonwealth 
of Genoa to restore all Liguria (that is, all that is 
now the river of Genoa) and Piedmont to the Pope ; 
because Arithpertus, King of the Lombards, gave the 
same to St. Peter, and the Bishops of Rome : let die 
Duke of Mantua and the other Princes of Italy re- 
store Mantua, and all the other towns that belonged 
to the Exarchate ; because Pepin heretofore granted 
them to the Pope and his successors : let the most 
Catholic King put his kingdom of Corsica, and Sai^ 
dinia, and even Sicily itself, into the Pope's posses- 
sion ; because Ludovicus Pius granted and dedicated 
those kingdoms to the church : let our Catholic 
pountrymen, and their neighbours of Germany and 
France, engage their persons and their fortunes in a 
, war upon the Holy Land, as their ancestors used to 
do : and let the Catholics of this time make voyages 
to the Grand Signior and the Emperors of Persia to 
afiront them, and to draw the honour of martyrdom 
upon themselves, as some of the primitive Christians 
did to the Heathen Emperors : let all this be done, 
or else let it be confessed, that the religion and piety 
of all ages is not obliged to produce the same fhiit 
and efiects ; and that we may very well retrench the 
privileges which our ancestors granted to churchmen; 
in a time when they were found to be the best props 
an4 supporters of the peace and security of king- 
doms, and paid themselves and exacted from others, 
in point of conscience, the most entire and sincere 
obedience to the laws established, and were very 
rarely prosecuted, but for their signal piety and in- 
tegrity. I say, that the wisdom of Christian States 

and 
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and Princes may now veiy justlj revoke the privi- chap. 

leges that were granted to those m*n in those times^ — 

upon their too sad experience, that the successors of 
those men do not retain the virtue and sinceri^ of 
their predecessors ;, but that, instead thereof, they 
disturb the quiet and peace of kingdoms, dispose the 
subjects to irreverence towards their Princes and 
their laws, and then to rebellion against than ; and 
that, upon pretence of paying obedience to a foreign 
spiritual jurisdiction, they withdraw that submission 
to the temporal, without which the foundations of 
government must be dissolved* 



Y4 CHAP. 
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Paut III. A. D. 1534. to Pius V. A. D. 1566. 
Fram the tal&ngj to the conelusioUj of the Council 
ofTtent. 



Fkrncte. 



Fitti m. JlIaVING done with Clement, we proceed in the 
disquisition of the reign of his successor Paul the 
Third. 

We might indeed now discontinue the method 
we have hitherto pursued in the examination and 
survey of the* lives of the successive Popes; since, 
as it doth appear, (by the instances given before,) 
that from the time of St. Peter to this last successor 
of his, there hath not been one half a century of years 
in which it hath not been sufficiently evinced, that 
the successors of St. Peter either did not challenge 
or assume to themselves that power and authority 
which is now claimed by divine right, and as esta- 
blished by Christ himself; or, that they were op- 
posed and contradicted in the point by considerable 
parts of the Christian Church, which rejects it from 
being a Catholic verity ; so also it will not be denied 
by any man, but that, since the time of Clement the 
Seventh, so many great kingdoms and dominions and 
nations have renounced that subjection, that (being 
added to those who had either never acknowledged 
or formerly withdrawn themselves from it) the Ro- 
man 
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man Church at present is depirived of the £cifoie of its CirAK 

common and vulgar argument, by which it p revai fa ■ — 

over too many, from the number and multitude <9f 
its communion, and doth not now contain or dom^ 
prehend near the third part of the Chriitian Church. 

I shall choose however to prosecute the order that 
I observed before, in view of the several actions and 
attempts of those who have succeeded, and have still 
ccmtinued the same pretences; by whith as great 
mischiefs have befallen the Christian world as here- 
tofiMpe. And it cannot but be convinced, by the ex- 
perience it hath had since that tune in the foul prac- 
tice' and proceedings in the conclaves, how little our 
Saviour hatli to do in the election of his own Vicar, 
and how much the two crowns ol fVance and Spain ; 
for the po#er of all other Catholic Princes serves to 
no other purpose than to crown the triumphs of one 
ci thoBt Actions. And as they are pleiewed to make 
it an argument of the presence of the Holy Ghost in 
those elections, because, at the entering into the con* 
dave, (notwithstanding aH the brigues and corrupt 
pubtic interpositions,) nobody had jret e^r named or 
forioseen who would come out Pope ; so it is m truth 
a shrewd sirgmnent of the absence of the I^oly Ghost 
from those conventions, Decaitse so many men are 
able to fw^eie and foretell who shall not be elected 
Popes ; rfnce no man bath yet^ from the time we aare 
aptdting ofy ever been chosen Poipt who hath by 
name been ejieluded by either of tiie two croons : so 
that if the Holy Ghost be not totally exchided, (as 
many believe it to be>) it ie at least limited and re- 
stapilied from its voluntary and free operatkni of 
which it will be impossible to 4v^id sajring more 
bereafteh 

Paul 
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CHAP. Pftul the Third had been forty years Cardmal, and 
-was six^-six years of age, when he was chos^i Pope; 



Cnnncll V t^ O ' * 

of Tftnt which,, together with the opinion of his gravity, and 
not u^^ austerity of his nature, contributed very much to his 
2^^"y election. Besides which, the iniquity of that time^ 
parpoM und the depraved manners of the Court of Rome, gave 

dunng his , * , ^ 

rdgn. occasion to so universal a soandal, that botii the £m<- 
peror and King of France, and all other CaduJie 
Princes, had called loudly upcm Clement for a General 
Council ; and threatened, if he should d^r the calir 
ing of it, (for he still promised to do it though he 
never n^eant it,) that they would call a National 
Council themselves in their own dominions ; which 
those of the reformed religion (who were now very 
considetaUe both in Princes and people) more de- 
sired, as being more equal, and Uke to produce a more 
reasonable reformation. Cardin^al Famese (who wte 
now Paul the Third) had also the skill in that time 
to express a great bitterness against the excesses and 
corruptions in the Church, and to declare, that no* 
thing was so necessary for Christianity as a Greneral 
Council. And as all those Princes continued as im- 
portunate for it with him upon his election as they 
had been^ before, so they had no doubt but that be 
would, to satisfy his own discretion and conscience, as 
well as to comply with their advice and desires, make 
haste to give that general satis&ctiim. And, in a 
short time afler be was chosen, he issued out his let* 
ters of Convocation directed to the Emperor, to whom 
he much more inclined than to France, and ap* 
pointed the Council to assemble in Trent. 

Paul had all the ambition and pride and pasnott of 
his predecessor Clement, with a stubbornness that 
was inflexible either by threats or importunity ; and 

ha 
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he easily discovered, that the true end of the Em- CHAF. 
peroi's and King, of France's desire of the meeting of ■ . 
the Council was not so much for the suppression of 
Uny heresy that was grown up in the Church, as to 
elevate and exalt their own power and authority, and 
to lessen and vilify the Papal t and therefore he used 
all the devices he could upon several pretences to 
keep the Council from meeting, and in three years 
afler the first time appointed, they met not; and 
when he could no longer avoid it, by the Emperor's 
«ending the Spanish and German Bishops to Trent, 
he likewise sent his Legates thither^ that by their 
presence and authori^ they might delay and puzzle 
all proceedings there, which they did a9 well and as 
long as they could ; and when he saw that would 
not serve his turn, he removed and adjourned the 
Council to Bologna, sent his Legates thither, and 
prevailed with France (that was very willing and 
ready to widen any breach between the Pope and 
this Empei^or) to send their Bishops likewise to that 
place. In the mean time the German and Spanish 
Bishops, with the Emperor, protested^ against the 
Pope's power to remove the Council, refused to go <p 
'Bologna, and remained still at Trent in CQnsuItatioh 
'how to reform the Church ; and the clamour of the 
Princes was so great, that France fell Irom him ; so 
that he was compelled in the end to consent that his 
Iiegates and all the Bishops should leave Bologna, 
and continue their meeting in Trent. However, by 
these devices he so much deferred and interrupted 
and diverted their consultations, that, during the 
^vrtiole flfleen years of his reign, the Council pro- 
ceeded not effectually to any of the purposes for 
' which it was convened^ 

The 
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€ HAP. The Emperor, who was wevy day more diatmieted 
^^ ^^ by the increase of the Lutheran party in Germany, 
peror caib was much displeftsed with the artifices the Pope used 
Coandiit to avoid the Council ; and, that he might see that he 
im?graLt8 would not depend upon his good will and power for 
ofnra^ the suppressing or reforming any mischief or ineoiH 
six Articles venience that should spring, up, or arise in his ow^i 
Dcnacoun- dominions^ he issued out his writs for the calling the 
assembly at Worms, wiiijch was a National Council 
of Germany : and he did this wit))out so much as 
imparting it to the Cardinal Faraese, who was the 
Pope's nq>bew, and at that time his Nuncio in the 
Imperial Court; whereupon he immediately de^ 
parted without taking his leave, and made bfiste to 
Rome, that his uncle might take new measures for his 
future Councils. But that great £mperor th<>«i|^t 
too much upon all he did, and upon all he meant to 
do, to be shaken in his resolutions by any actions of 
other men, or accidents from abroad. For the better 
composing or quieting the distempers in GennanjF, 
(where the fkme was brightest,) l>e gny:ited the lo^ 
terim to be observed and submitted to by all meOf 
imtil a General Council should otherwise determtae. 
This contained twenty-^six Articles, ii^ which all dis- 
senting parties found somewhat to gratify their de- 
sires ; and the Protestants had indulged to them tMKi 
principal points, upon which their hearts were much 
sety '^ Liberty for their Priests to marry,*" and, '^ th(tt 
^^ they might take the Communion in both kinds,** 
The Pbpe's Tbis blow stunued the Pope, that he was even rt 
conduct, y^ ^^,^ ^^ J ^ ^ Y^^^ ^^^ Articles of &ith made witb« 

out his knowledge or privi^, lo suspend the decrees of 
fcurmer Pcfies and the Canoia^ of general Councils, aiMl 
in favour and for the benefit of dv>M whom he con* 

demned 
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denmed as heretres, and Ai* to be done by a secular c hap. 

VII. 

piiwer ; for he looked upon the act of the fimperor — 

(as in truth it was) as such a ODnfinement and ettdo- 
sure of his universality, and such a contradiction atid 
contempt of his infallibility, that he knew not how to. 
redeem it, or to control the presumption. At laat 
his passion, that was always predominant in him, ad* 
ministered new vigour to his spirit^ and he wiitito 
the Emperor such a letter g£ rebuke and raenaoes 
that shewed he resolved not to sit down by the.af-< 
front ;^ which letter we shall have occasion to* men- 
tion and enlarge upon hereafter. At the same time^ 
but of a later date, and by another messenger, (who 
was appointed to deliver this three days after the 
former letter should be delivered,) to soften and 
moUify'the ftuy of the Emperor,. which he believed 
would break out upon the reception of the other, he 
writ with wonderftil application, and made all imagin- 
able expiessions of kindness and esteem of him, «m1 
passionate professions of his :resolutioBs cordially! to 
assist him against all his enemies; and it is true tbat^ 
though he feared and hated the Emperor, fae did 
more abhor the King of France, Harry the Second, 
who he knew provided to break the peace of Italy. 

The Emperor observed his own: method^ and die- The Empe- 
patched a courier with an answer to his first, letter ^aJL^ 
in atstyle agreeable to his d%nity, and such as «oald 
not but-wound the Pope deeper than before; and 
tl^n, within the same distance of time, he answered 
thetiQiither with all the acknowledgments: and eonde- 
scensions and acceptations that could be. most geate* 
&1^ him. The two fitst 'Wcr&tforgotten> at least no 
moie tbenght of ^cm either side,iand the profeaskms 
oi4he*tw0 latter ^cultivated by? the ministers ofrkotk 

Courts ; 
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CHAP. Courts ; till in the end that alliance was produced, 
^ that Octavio, the Fope's grandson^ married the na- 
tural daughter of the Emperor, who had before bedi 
married to Alexander the First, Duke of Florence ; 
who was assassinated. Whether Paul himself had 
been first married, and had a son bdbre he entered 
the Clergy, (as the Spanish and Italian writers af- 
firm,) or whether Pierre Lewis, the father of Octavio, 
was his natural son, (as the French historiographer 
confickntly avers,) 1 am not to determine. 
Proceedings But this alliance produced no alteration in the a^ 
and the fections OF inclinations of either of the fathers : the 
^?^'' Emperor continuing not less impatiait or importu- 
nate that the Council should proceed, nor in the 
mean time suspending the Interim, and which, it 
may be, troubled the Pope more, making no haste to 
exalt his fiimily: and the - Pope remaining as obsti* 
nate and refractory to any proposition of the Em- 
peror, being resolved to leave the Pajnu^y at least in 
as high a' degree of reputation as he found it ; and to 
nise his fieunily to a station equal to any that any of 
his' predecessors had done : whilst the other was as 
leaolute to humble and abate the pride and ambition 
of ilie former, and to promote the latter, a» he found 
flsost convenient and suitable to his other design. 
This temper made a schism in the Pdpe*s fiunily, 
his son Pierre Lewis betaking himseU^to the party of 
France with the privity and advice of his fiither, and 
his grandson Octavio declaring himself at the Em* 
peror*s disposal in matters that most nearly related 
to the Pope. 

Indeed the Emperor's power so much increasedl, 
that thou^ the college of Cardinals, when they were 
all in Rome, was thought equally to be divided be- 
tween 
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tween the Emperor and Prance, yet by the residence CHAP, 
of so many of them in France the other party was so — - — ' — 
much superior in Rome, that it was proposed in the 
college that the Pope would declare the King of 
Prance to be the common enemy, and deprive him 
of die title of most Christian King, for the infamous 
league that he had lately entered into with the 
Turks. But the Pope (who in the transport of his 
anger was not only more inclined to Pranoe, but to 
the Turk himself) would not hearken to tlntt over^ 
ture. The Emperor, who was dehghted with all the 
Fope*s vexations and distempers, the more to expose 
him to reproach and neglect, made a Pragmatique or 
law, that no strai^r should hold any^ boAefice or 
pension in Spain; and that no man should pay .them^ 
thou^ they owed any thing to them upon that ac^ 
count. Hits impoverished very many Italians, and 
other dependants upon the Pope, (many whereof had 
Kttle else to live upon,) and vexed him more tham 
any thing that had been done^ the Interim only exr 
eepted ; which yet in one respect was not so griev- 
ous, because, it being an assault and invasion upon 
rehgion, many Catholic Princes concurred with him 
in the resentment: but this other was a msMer 
purely within the £mperor*s temporal jurisdictioii^ 
and he knew was very grateful to a whole Catholic 
nation, that was more devoted than any other to the 
sacred chair. 

Whiht he was struggling under those mortifica-^nieFope't 
tions, much greater fell upon him. He had given nated, and 
the cities of Parma and Plaeentia to his son Pierre ddh^ 
Lewis, and expected that, for young Octavio*s «ake,2£,^i5l^. 
the Emperor would erect them into a dntchy ; which 

he 
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CHAP, he yet rffu«ed to do upon the discoveiy of tbe 
■ ■■■ ' — 8Qn*« coirespoudenpe and inclination to France. And 
I^wis, before he was a sovereign, took such sove- 
reignty upon hini| and did so mahy acts of tyranny^ 
that three or four citizens of Placentia con^biued to- 
gether^ and, under pretence of making some peti- 
tion or other addre^ to him, obtained entrance into 
the castl^ or ,palace at noon-day, assassinated him^ 
and one other of his principal servants and cojafidants; 
and upon a sign given, some other of the citizens, who 
were privy to the conspiracy, entered and possessed 
Uiemselves of the castle, and then sent to Ferdinand 
de Gpnzagua (who was the Emperor's governor q£ 
Milan). for assistance; and he presently sent a strong 
garrison that possessed and kept it for the £mperor. 
This was a wound to the Pope that bled inwards, 
.and bereft him of all bis courage; and, when he comr 
plained of i the odious murder and. r^[>eUion, wd re- 
quired die redelivery of Placentia, the Eoiperor po- 
sitively rdEused to restore it, and said that it. be- 
longed to his Dutchy of Milan ; which ms^de ^e 
Pope. believe that he had likewise been privy to jthe 
aasassinaticm. He resolved now to take some re>- 
venge upon his grandson Octavio, and to annen 
]^arma to the holy cbair, which would be better able 
to .dispute the title with the Emperor, who likewise 
made a claim to it, and hed endi^voured to surprise 
it; and he sent his grandson word that be would 
make other provision for him: but.Octavio positively 
nsfiued to. put Parma into his hands> and writ to his 
brother the Cardinal, that if the Pope should press it, 
he would Moner put it into, the bandii of Ferdin^d 
de Goi^jvigiia; twbi<di .fet^^ wb^n the Qardin^ 

shewed 
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shewed it to the Pbpe, put him into so great chpler, CHAP, 
that hi9 whole body trembled, and within three days ^— 



he died, in the year fifteen hundred and forty-nine. 

The greatest and the most lasting monument thatTheorderof 
he left behin^l him to preserve his memory, was thefoanitod! 
-foundation of the order of the Jesuits, instituted and 
confirmed by a very wonderful Bull, wherein he de- 
clared, *^ That they had forsaken and renounced all 
^* the temptations of the world, ut eorum vitam per- 
^^ peiuo, Domini nostri Jesu Christi, atque nostro et 
*^ cUiorum successorum nostrorum Romanorum Ponti- 
^^ ficum servitio dedicarent, etjam qitam pluribus annis 
^' kmdabiUter in vined Domini se ewercuerurU Sfc^ and 
thereupon grants them many privileges, unheard of 
before to any other Religious persons. ^^ Qmcunque 
^^ m ^ocietate nostrdy quam Jesu nomine insigniricu- 
*^ phnus, vuU sub cruets vewUlo Deo miiitare, et soii 
^^ Dominoy itifue Romano PofUifici ejtts in ierris t;tc«- 
^^ rioy sermre Sfe. he shall enjoy these, and these im- 
** munities kc.i* and theiy again on their part, the 
better to merit hit transcendent favours, over and 
above the common vows entered into by other Reli- 
gious communities, make another and more especial 
vow, ;^^ /to ufquicquid bodiemus et alii Romani Pon^ 
^' t^ees pro tempore eanstentes jusserint 8fc^ sine ullA 
*' tergiversaUone out exeusatiane ewequi teneamiur SfcJ^ 
And the same Pope, upon a short experi^ice, found 
this kind of militia to be so very necessary for the 
guard of his persoift, and of all his pretences, that, 
widun ^ht or nine years after, he amplified his 
farmer concessions by a new Bull ; in which, after a 
great testimony of the society, ^^ Cujus specimen vel^ 
^^. uH agerfertilis in Damno muitiplices atque uteres 
^/ruetus mmomrum^ ad summi R^gis laudem et fidei 
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CHAt. « tncremenium attulk^ ei qfert qu&titSi 8fc.* And 
^ ' therefore he grants to the Generals, and the Superiors 
af^inted by him, for themsdves, and likewise for aH 
the members of the society, who have taken the 
order of Priesthood, and have their foculty t» the 
sitme purpose, liberty in all places wherein they re- 
main or shall pass through, *^ habere oraM^, ei m 
^^ eis ac quocunijfue miio honesto et eongmenti loca m 
" altariportaiUi, cum debkis reverend ei Aonare, eiktm 
^ iempore inierdicii Sfc. subnUs^ vece JkR^SM ei aSa 
^ dhAfM qfieia celebrafr, ae ecdeskMica sacramenta 
^ reeipercy ei aliis mnisirmrey ^c.*" And, lest all thi» 
might not be encouragement to sturdy men to emtd 
themselves in this warfare, he grants to all manner 
of persons, '^ defeeium naiaUum ex aduUtrt^^ Mcri* 
^ legOy incesiUy ei quovie hUo ne/krio ei UScii9 caiiu 
^ prcvefdeniem paiierUibuSj nee non m qtti trregHiares 
^^ fuerim yposiquam n ordine ^so mia emiserkUy ui 
^ defeciu ei irregulatiiaie fmjusmodi non abriemiibm 
^^ ad queseunque, eiiam eacros e^ presbyierkmoey onB- 
^ nes promoveriy d ad quammnque adudmeirmiienm €i 
^ n^eia dicie sadeiaiiSy eligiy reetpiy eitiBsumivaleani, 
^' concedhnus ei indulgemus ifo^ In this manner, 
and of this manner of men, did this good Pbpexxna- 
pose and qualify tiiis happy ffa t e rni ty ; and as it h 
no wonder that there hadi been few Popes siaoe who 
have not made new grants of privileges,^ or otherwise 
mafiifested their grace to Ais valuable baad, (as shall 
be shortly observed hereaft^,) so the reason is not 
enough understood why they are so preciow>to vuuqr 
Kings and Princes, to whom the}rhMe not made the 
least promise of fidelity or obedience. 
troeeedinsi The unquiet and uneasy reign of Paul the Tiiii^ 
for the dec to himsclf, and to all hi^ iieigMboiirs, made «U the 

world 
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ifofld at gaze, an4 solicitous for a P<^ of a more chap. 
apostolical temper and inclination ; and thfB Emp(&-jj^-jj:^ 
ror, and Henry the Second of France, were very2;cc«»or. 
much awafce and ((careful that C;hn0t might have suchof pirance 
a Vicar chosen for him that might love but one of^tbeeiecw 
them. The French thought themselves to have the^^' 
disadvantage by, the so sudden death of the Pope^ 
whilst so many of their Cardinals were in France, 
that they fearjed thte Holy Ghost might be too preci-* 
pitete in the election of a successor that might not b^ 
for their purpose; to prevent which, the King of 
France bethou^t himself of a remedy that had not 
been so bare&ced practised before. As soon as he 
reoeived the news of the Pope's death, he dispatched 
an express to ^(msieur d'Urfi§, his ambassador at 
Rome, in which he desired t|iat the election of tha 
futaire Pope.tnigjbtt not be so hasty, or sp tjuickly dis- 
patched, as that the Cardinals of those parts jnight 
iMt have time to come to Rome to assist in the con- 
olavie, as wdl as others ; otherwise, in regard of the 
place that be hieAd in Christendom, and the quality 
whicb^he had ipf being eldest son of the Church, he 
neither WjO^ld nor could admit of such an election, 
where Ins Cardinals, who iwpreaent the Galilean 
Chuitdi, jihould be despised or neglected. This letter 
bears date from Paris the eighteen^ of November, 
fifteen hundred forty-nine; and the ambassador re- 
tmrqed an answer to the King, dated the sixth o( De- 
l^embfsr foUowing, in which he gave him an account 
what ha l¥ui dcme thereupw* He told his Miyes^, 
that he came to the door o( the conclave^ and that 
the six Peputies (Cardinals, whose names he men* 
ilQUS) came ttuther to speak with him ; in the pre* 

z 2 senca 
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CilAP. sence of whom he declared, that the Cardinals of 

VII 

^—France were on the way, and would probably be 

there in few days, and therefore he desired the con- 
clave to stay y6t awhile, and suspend the election yet 
a week, in which time the French Cardinals might 
be there ; and in case they would deny him that re* 
quest, and frustrate the voices of his Majesty's Car- 
dinals, he told them, he did protest on his Majesty** 
behalf, and .accprding to die power that he bad given 
him, a nullity of all that they did do, and not to ap- 
prove of their election. They desired to see his power, 
which he presently delivered into the hands of Car- 
dinal Tracy, who promised to communicate that, and 
all that he had said, to the whole conclave. Some 
time after they gave him this answer ; tiiat upon hi» 
words they had staid for the French Cardinals nine 
and twenty days since the death of tb^ Pope, and 
that they could not possibly put off the election any 
' longer ; and that, as to what concerned the protesta- 
tion which he had made, his Majesty was a Prince 
who was in word and deed a Christian i and that 
their election shoidd be so just and sincere, that nei- 
ther he, a» first son of the Church, nor any other 
Prince of Christendom, should have occasion to be 
dissatisfied with it. The ambassador, in tiia close 6[ 
the same letter, took notice <^ a later command diat 
he had received from bis Majesty, in which he waa 
required not to make too much haste to salute the 
hew Pope, if he should not be one according to hiv 
Majesty^s desire, but to wait his farther orders, titan 
which^ he said, nothing could be more reasonable^ 
for he was of opinion, that the less his Migesty did 
court and seek the Popes, the sooner he would find 

diem; 
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them ; and he said he could not comprdiend how it chap. 
i^ould be, that his Majesty could have more need of ^ 



their help, than they had of his Majesty's. 

There were at this time, besides some Spanish and The Empe^ 
German, twelve Neapolitan and Sicilian Bishops, andeoi. 
some other clergy, who remained still at:Trent; and 
the Emperor gave commission to the Cardinal of 
Trent, that if the election of die Pope succeeded not 
according to his mind, he should protest, that at pre* 
sent it only belonged to the^ Council to elect a Pope ; 
which he affirmed to be assembled at Trent, and in 
no other place. Is not the Catholic Church like to 
receive very righteous directions and determinations 
from an universal Pastor thus iqiposed upon it i But 
whatever haste the conclave seemed to be in to mak^ 
their election, they deferred it so long, that the King 
of France writ upon the sixth of February from Fon- 
iainbleau to the Cardinal de Guise, to press the Car^ 
dinals to come to an election, and to complain of the 
delay of the conclave; and the King said that he did 
not only press it, but that he understood that the £m^ 
peror himself did much blame their delay ; and al- 
leged that Germany, seeing the conclave in such com- 
bustions, (at which every body there laughed,) did in- 
crease its errors every day against religion ; and that 
for one Lutheran who was there before the vacation 
of the holy chair, there were now very many. 

In the end, being all tired, and almost killed withJuiiuim^. 
the enclosure, rather because they could not agree* 
upon any man they liked, than that they, were 
pleased with their own choice, they elected the Car- 
dinal de Monte, whoiyi the French long excepted 
.against, with bitter invectives against his person and 
his manners ; yet at last, by being divided amongst 

z 3 them- 
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CHAP, themselves^ he was chosen^ and took the name of Jn- 
•-i2L-liuS the Third. 



S*!^^ Julius was a man of a pleasant and open nature^ 
liLapdhUa free speaker, and less reserved, and therefore less 
j^>pomting Suspected for dissimulation than men bred in th&t 
to*J^«*^ Court naturally used to be; which made both the 
'^'^^ Emperor and France the more inclined to believe 
the professions he made to both, and the more pa- 
, tiently to attend his deliberation concerning the re- 
uniting the Council of Trent ; which they both very 
^ importunately pressed him to do after his election^ 
and which he had taken a formal oath to do, in purr 
suance of an act of the conclave to that purpose. 
But for his oath, he jtnswered, that obliged him only 
for the convening the Council, which he resolved to 
do, but without any mention of the place, of which 
he would deliberate with himself. The first action 
of importance in his Pontificate was the making his 
page (a bc^ under twenty years of age) a Cardinal, 
to whom he gave many great benefices for his sup- 
port, and called him 'Innocent de Monte ; pretend- 
ing that he was the son of his brother, though in all 
the time that he had served him before, (which had 
been many years, when he had been known to be 
much in his favour,) nobody had ever heard who was 
his finther. The Pope declared that he locked upon 
him as the author and founder of his fortune ; for 
the astrologers h^ upon the boy's nativity foretold, 
that he should become a man of great dignity arid 
riches, which he said could never come to pass but 
by his being raised to the Pontificate. This brought 
a general reproach or cehsure i:^n the P<^, and 
gave men the more liberty to discourse, who might 
probably be his fiithen He saw no better way to 

divert 
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^yert the licence of such discourses, and to repair CHAP. 

his reputation, than by calling the Council, which :— 

was universaUy desired and expected. He himseli^^ 
paving been Legate in Trent during the last Pope's 
time^ had been the principal adviser for the transla-^ 
tion of the Council from thence to Bologna, upon a 
&11 discovery (as he informed the Popie) that die de- 
sign and iCK)0ibination was not so much agunst the 
Pope as the Papiu^y ; of which judgment he stiU was^ 
and therefore to recall it now again to Trent was to 
condemn the former Council of the traaslation : be- 
sides, that it would very much reflect upon the me^ 
mory of his predecessor Paul, who^ though he un- 
derwent much prejudice by that act, would mvfor be 
prevailed upon to retract it; and as he had been a 
creature of that Pope^s, so he had been exalted to 
diat chair by the sole credit and operation of Cardi- 
nal Famese, and therefoore it would not beccnne him, 
by calling it back again to Trent^ to vM>i|nd the fam^ 
of him who had removed it from thence. On the 
ol;^r hand, he knew well ihsi, the not asacmhlii^ it 
in Trent, where so many Spaoirii wA German Bi- 
shops had ao long continued, and still re^iained^ 
would in the Emperor's judgment be looked uppn a^ 
the refusal to have any Council at all; which was the 
only possible remedy, or the beat expedien;t, tpwards 
the composing the distractions in Germany in matters 
of religion, and wluch every day exceedingly increas- 
ed; and the Emperor .the more impatiently longed for 
it, because there was no <^her way to put an end to the 
Interim ; of the liberQr whereof he himself was al- 
ready li^eary, sinoe he found it bad lost him more of 
the affection of the ,CatholiQ»> than it had gotten him 
good^wiU amongst the Prote^tan^ts. Upon all these 

z 4 con* 
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CHAP, considerations^ Julius (who always preferred present 

■ — ease against the prospect of fiiture inconvenience) 

published his revocation of the Council from Bologna, 
and appointed it to meet, at a day to come, at Trent; 
but without any other purpose that they shotdd meet 
and proceed there, than his predecessor had, as ap- 
pears by his adjournment of it afterwards for two 
years, notwithstanding the protestation of all the 
Spanish Bishops against it, who would not stir from 
the place. 
TheKingof By this unsteady course in his proceeding, (which 
hl^tniri!^.he thought served his turn better than his appearing 
^^Rraie.to be still the same man would have done,) he lost 
A.D.i55i.^e reverence of the Empire, France, and Spain, as 
much as Paul or Clement had done. Fran6e made 
the first discovery of jts resentment. That King dis- 
cerned, that, notwithstanding all professions and pro- 
testations, the Pope made greater condescensions to 
the Emperor than towards him, and had more de- 
pendance upon him ; which his great spirit not hekng 
able to endure, he publicly declared, that by the ripe 
and serious deliberation of several Princes of the 
blood, as also by the advice of his Council, and of 
other prudent persons of his kingdom, he did forbid 
all sorts of persons of his kingdom, whether eccle- 
siastical, secular, or laics, of what estate or condition 
soever, that they be not so bold as to dare to go or 
send to the Court of Rome, or to any other place out 
of his kingdom, to procure or purchase benefices, 
or other grants or dispensations ifhatever ; nor to 
carry or cause to be carried, or send to the said 
Court of Rome, (by letters of chfinge or credit, or 
otherwise, directly or indirectly, by what way or 
means soever,) gold, silver, monies, or monies worth, 

for 
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for to have or obtain letters patents, bulls^ dispensa- chap. 

tions, grants, or any thing else whatsoever; under ' — 

pain of incurring the crime of high treason : and in 
case that, after the publication and proclamation of 
this his declaration, any of his subjects, or others re- 
siding in his kingdom, should be found doing, or to 
have done- the contrary, he did order that they 
should be proceeded against by his judges and offi- 
cers in their several jurisdictions, as persons guilty of 
high treason. This bears date the seventh of Sep- 
tember, fifteen hundred fifty-one, almost two years 
after the election of Julius. And within a month 
after, upon the foresight or advertisement that the 
Pope was like to do somewhat in resentment of this 
afiront, and in vindication of his own authority, the 
King writ to the Keeper of the Seals, that he knew • 
very well that, at his being lately at Paris, his Advo- 
cate and Attorney Genend came to make some re- 
monstrances to him concerning two points, which 
they thought he ought to provide and give orders 
against, considering the time in which they now are: 
the first was, that he ought to provide from that very 
present, by way of appeal, (by means which they say 
were very well grounded,) how lie might best pre- 
vent or withstand the censures or prohibitions which 
the Pope might publish against him ; if ,he should 
perhaps come to tiiat height, upon the accoimt of his 
having forbid his subjects to carry gold or silver to 
Rome : the other point was, that he ought to take 
care, whilst the troubles lasted, that order be given 
concerning those appeals, which are made ordinarily 
by metropolitan Bishops, or other churches or col- 
leges, who think themselves exempted from his go- 
vernment, and to be immediate subjects to . the 

Churcbr 
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CHAP. Churcb of Bk>me: these -points, his Mi^es^ md, 

were of gnat considerRtioii, and that it was much 

better in this to prevent than to be prerented ; since 
he did not know yet how aflhirs might ^o between 
the Pope and him upon that account: and there- 
fore he bade \ the Keeper of the Seals, whibt he was 
in those parts, to assemble and call together his Ad* 
Tocate and At^roey Greneral, to communicate and 
confer with them upon the two points, and to take 
the quickest and the best resolution, according to 
which they might draw up those fetters and writings, 
which mi^t be necessary for the same ; and to giye 
him notice of all that they did in that affiur. All 
which proceedings of this great King, and what hia 
ambassador did to the conclave, appears itt laige in 
the Memoirs of Monsieur Ribier, in the second tome; 
and nobody can doubt that that Catholic Prinoa 
would ^er have engaged himsetf in, that contest, if 
he had not been very Well satisfied that the Pope had 
no just pretence to any jurisdiction, temporal or spiri- 
tual, widiin his doninions. 
Ferdinand, It IS observablc^ that though Julius talked very 
^^f^loud, and bad probably <lniwn this affiront upon him- 
P^^_ self by his expostdtations and menaces, that if the 
dinii Gior- King would uot Withdraw his countenance and as- 
^^' Sistance hqn Parma, (which belonged to the Cbordi^) 
he would issue out hb spiritual c^wures and <exicoaH 
munioatiaiis against him ; and tietwithstanding that 
he Bnd the King enteved into a sharp war against 
eaoh otlier upon that quarrel ; y^ rafter tUa dedarja* 
tion, and when his temporal Bswnxi prospered not, he 
did not think fit to^lraw and tiachis spisituid, &ar tiw 
blunting or abafting l^e adge whereof he saw euch 
f»ovision made. Indeed Ins i^intual Sunder pro^ 

cured 
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cured him Kttle more reverence than that of his ca- OH ap^ 

non; for Ferdinand^ I^ng of the Romans, had pro^ ^-— 

cured a Dominican Friar, who had performed many 
great services against the Turk in Hungary and Tran* 
sylvania, to be made a Catdinal, and thereupon made 
him general of hir army, who was called Cardinal 
Giorgio, and obtained soibe signal victories aftefr* 
wards ; but the King, being sometime after folly in- 
formed that he had entered into a treaty with the 
Turk, and had promised, upon the payment of a great 
sum of money, to deliver up^ Transylvania, and want 
towns in Hungary, into the hands of the Infidels, 
(and which irreparable mischief he knew no way to 
prevent, but by the sudden death of the Cardinal,) 
i^qpcHnted and sent some ofiicers to visit him when 
he was gone to a country house for his pleasure, at 
a Utde distance from his army, and there to assassi- 
nate him; which they performed accordingly, and 
so disappointed the execution of that treason. JuUus 
hereupon solemnly excommunicated Ferdinand, who 
would not take the least notice of it, or make the 
least application to him: But the conspiracy was so 
hotorious, and the punishment generally believed td 
be so proportioned to it, that the Pope found it fit to 
absolve him, that there might be no more discourse 
Of it 

However, no Pope spdte louder, that God had The pipe's 
taade him ^ suo Vicarioy Capo delta CAksOj et prm-ami^ng 
'' cipaie lucema dd mondo T and that it did not be-^^^^$^ 
come the dignity of the Apostolical chair, ^^ pr9c^ 
^ dere. con artifim et (Us^rimulazicm ma parlar ait 
^ apertar So, when he saw there would be no way 
to hinder the Council from meeting, and proceeding, 
^ pubhriied his BttU for the convenittg them, but 

drawn ' 
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CHAP, drawn in such a manner as was more like to keep 

VII . ^^^ 

' — them from coming, than to bring them together. 

It waiB so worded, that it took away all the security 
from the Protestants of coming and going; and de- 
clared, that he intended so to govern the debates, 
that he would not sufier any exce&ses to be run into. 
The Emperor, to whom the draught of illie Bull was 
communicated before it was published, used all pos- 
sible importunity by his ambassadors to persuade 
him to alter it; told him^ that it would drive the 
Protestants into despair, who in regard of their 
strength ought to be teifderly and artificially handled; 
and that it would not less displease the Catholics, 
who would believe that they were restrained from 
that liberty in debate that was due to them. But 
the Pope was inexorable ; and, after he had answer-^ 
ed the ambassador with many sharp positive sayings, 
to prevent fieurther importunity, he gave present or- 
der, without the alteration of one word, to send out 
and publish the Bull. 
The Em- This displcascd equally the Catholics and the Pro* 
hu^^testants, for the reasons which the Emperor had 
*"^ foreseen and urged ; so that both of them resolved 
not to go to the Council. But the Emperor pub* 
lished his edict to encourage and require all persons 
to be present at the Council at the time appointed, 
that was, in May next; declared that he came ^^ ^v- 
^^ vocato della Santa Chiesa^ et defensof de Ctmsig^^ 
that he would take care ^^ per rautoriti e patesti 
*' Imperiale^ that all people should be secure in 
coming to the Council, and in staying, going, and re- 
turning, and in proposing whatsoever they thought 
necessary in their conscience to propose ; and there- 
fore he required all the Electors and Princes of the 

empire. 
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tmpire, and especially all ecclesiastical persons, to chap. 
repair thither; and also those who had innovated ^— 



any thing in religion, who could have no excusp to 
be absent, since he undertook for their security, and 
that all things should proceed in peace and order ; 
^ cM si trtxtti e dejhisca ogni cosa pia e Ckristiana- 
^ mente ctm/orme alia sacra Scrittura ei dottrina di 
*^ Padrt r a« Fra Ptolo affirms, and Cardinal Pala^ 
vioini doth not contradict. 

The world was well pleased to find that the Em-TheComi- 
peror^s edict, or decree, was no odier than an under* meeit and 
mining and blowing up the Pope's Bull; and that he"*"^^^*^** 
undertook to see every thing performed in a way, 
and by rAles directly contrary to what the other had 
determined. However, the Pope (notwithstanding 
that he felt the affiront very ^nsibly) pursued his re- 
solution in sending one Legate and two Nuncios to 
Trent, limited by such instructions as would prevent 
any sudden mischief; of which he should be sure to 
have notice time enough to af^ly any other remedy 
he should think fit to make use of. And so some de- 
crees were made with much opposition, and the 
Council proceeded, until the war between the Em-» 
peror, and France, and the Pope, (who joined with 
the latter,) gave new interruption to it. And then 
Julius, having spent the five years of his reign (for 
he lived no longer) in perpetual contradicting, and 
being contradicted, left die stage to a new actor; 
without having added any reverence to the holy 
ehair but what he found it before possessed of. Nor 
did his successors celebrate his memory, by consi- 
dering or paying any obedienoe to his 4iecrees or de- 
terminations. For though he published a bull, that 
tiiere should never be two brothers Cardinals toge- 
ther, 
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CHAP, ther, but that the brother of any Car^ionl^.dnriiig 

^— the life c^tfaat Cardinal, Bhould be incapable of tt^it 

dignity ; ^^ ei es nulU qumnhmvis urgentUsimd ^ikus4 
^ advert hoc decreium di^^ensare Ueere &c. {* w 
man hath since otherwiie comj^ed with it dian aa 
the stock of his kindred, or tl^ extent of his affsc- 
tionfi or appetite, hath disposed him to do; and there- 
fere, when themselves set so little vahie upon them, 
they are not to complain that stf)»ngeni do no more 
TegBxA their decretals. 
MaiceUat The loiiff conchiTe fer the Section of Julius made 

II. elected. -, i i ■ 11 

HUchano-all men hope, that the vacancy would not eontinue 
so long, though the twp factions were as obstinate 9$ 
even The Cardinals entered the conclave sooner 
llian they used to do, before the Cardinals who were 
at a dirtaiace could arpve; wherdi>y neither p^rty 
was able to get sudi a man chosen as tbey desired, 
nor to exclude such as they had no .mind to have ; 
and so fer fear of another, against whom ^y might 
have more exce{>tions,4hey. all concurred in the crea* 
tion of the Cardinal of Santa Croce, who was chosen 
within eight or nine days after the entrance into the 
conclave, and about twenty days after the death of 
Julius. He was called Marcellus 1^ Second, and 
would not change his own name, as his predecessors 
had Icmgxkuie upon their assumption to the Pupacy. 
And when th^ prcqpoaed to him to take the oath, 
that every man hiid befose taken in the conclave, fer 
the observatt<m of many articles, which had been 
there agreed upon to be executed by whomsoever 
should be dected, he said, he was the same man who 
had taken tjie oath ao few days before ; and that 
they should <]uickly aee he would perform it in 
d^eds, without multiplication of words. And aa he 

did 
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did mat change his name, to he did not afbrwasds CHA&. 
ttffptar to hoive in any degree changed his nature^ *o r 
his manners ; but as his general reputation of grar 
▼ity^ pi^9 <^d a virtuous severity^ had preduced *a 
universal joy upon his promotion, so he seemed to 
retain all those good qualities £>r which he had beett 
esteemed. He declared publicly, diat he would pror- 
ceed ^fectualiy in the Council for general pefermar 
tion, which coukl be brought to pass no other way a 
mnd told his private friends, with whom he would 
discourse with all freedom, that -the multitude of un- 
necessary people, as well as erf* officers, in the owrt of 
Rome, gave great offence to all men^ in their mimr 
bers, as well as the looseness and corruption of their 
masmers, and were an inUderable charge imd burden 
loathe Holy Chair, and could not so well be rdforaied 
by it as by a Gencml Council. He said that bk 
£ve kst predecessors were deceived, by belieyuig thM 
a ^ieneral Conncil would intend nothing so muoh^sp 
lessening idle Papal autiiority ; but, Jie said, he wis 
of another ^ipinion, and that the P(^ could never 
arrive to his just, power, but hy a General Coimdl. 
Ah the fac^s from this good Itemper and disposition 
of his were, nev^theless, quickly blasted by his 
cfeath, which followed by an apojplexy, within two 
and twenty days after his being elected; so that h» 
only left behind hin^ evidence of being a^'gooel man, 
.and of being like to be a good Pope. 

Thededaicd resolution and demeanor-of Ifaree^Piniiv. 
Ins'UMde tibe Cardinals die more soliettotts to put anischa. 
iOnm into the place of ano^r temper, iand not like**^^* 
40 sn&r himself and his high dignity to be lessened^ 
«fnn what pretence or damour soever. And so, 
^witfaout very long delibeMticm,it)hey chose Pedro.ds 

Carafe^ 
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CHAP. Carafla, who took the name c£ Paul the Foarth^.to 
— — ' — pay hit gratitude to the memory of Paul the Third, 
by whom he had been raised. There seemed some 
act of providence in his promotion, for that the Em- 
peror's parQr (which might easily have hindered it) 
contributed to it ; though it was enough known that 
he was devoted to the service of France ; which he 
found means in the conclave to disavow or excuse, 
«nd to get the credit that served his- turn. Paul was 
some yesars above fourscore when he was chosen 
Pope ; and had, in the time <^ Clement tiie Seventh, 
resigned the Archbishopric <^ Thieti, upon pretence 
that he would give oveic the world, and become a 
hermit, that he might only intend his devotions. 
And when he returned to Rome, and wks made a 
Cwdinal, he lived so. retired, and came so little 
abroad, that tiiere were many in Rome who had 
never seen him till he came out Pope. But he was 
known to be of a morose nature, and the proudest 
man living. He was of an ancient and noble family 
in tiie kingdom of Ni^iles ; which should have de* 
voted him to the Emperor, but his being disobliged 
by the governor there,* (that is, denied some prefer- 
ment in that kingdom that he had a mind to,) and 
his emulation and animosity against the family cf 
Colonna, aliened all his aflfections, and directed them 
' to France, whither his two nephews (who had both 
good commands in tiie Emperor's army) had retired 
themselves; which he pretended was without his 
consent. From the moment that he was Pope, he 
immiediately. changed his whole course oi life, even 
in those particulars which his age would have re- 
quired a stnct observation of. He took more stste 
and miyesty upon Urn than any of his predeoessots 

had 
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had done; entertained more officers, and had a CHAP. 

greater court ; made greater feasts, and other joUi ^ 

ties, and kept all the state, and made others keep 
the greatest distance that any prince in. Europe could 
dov lie called both his nephews to Rome ; the elder 
he made his general within all the dominions of the 
church, and of whatever forces he should raise; and^ 
the younger, a Cardinal; though tliey were both much 
fitter to live in armies than in courts. No man, of 
what quality soever, had any interest or power with 
him, but his two nephews ; and they had so much, 
that he denied nothing to them, but referred all 
things to them, to do whatever they thought fit; 
which involved him in very great inconveniences and 
troubles. In a word, he behaved himself in all things 
as if he had been in the full vigour of his age, and 
able to leave all that he possessed to his own heirs ; 
which administered much occasion of discourse and 
wonder to all men ; when they saw at the same time 
the most active Prince in the world, the Emperor, 
who had made so many expeditions by sea and by 
land, fought so many battles, resign all his domi- 
nions, uid giving over all thoughts of the world, and 
at the age of five and fifty years retire into a monas- 
tery, to spend his remaining, days in devotion, and in 
the mean time to have his coffin always in his pre- 
sence, and sometimes to sleep in it ; and a moi^ of 
above fourscore years of age, con^ tlien firoin an af- 
fected retirement into the world, with all the affecta* 
tion of the pomp and glory of it. Towards those 
who had little to do with him, or who came only to 
perform the offices of ceremony, (which are the busi- 
ness of that court,) he was full of ceremony, cheerful 
in discourse, and very facetious, and dismissed them 

▲ a with 
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dH AP. with much courtesy, and well satisfied witfi their re- 

'• — ception : towards all others he was morose and sour, 

and seldom granted any thing they desired; espe- 
cially towards the Cardinals, with whom he never 
advised, otherwise than by telling them what he was 
resolved to do, from which he never receded or va- 
ried. 
Seven addi- There had been an oath 'framed in the conclave, 

tional Car- , 

dinmis made which every Cardinal took, in regard to the multitude 
c»ntnlly to ^^ Cardinals ; that whosoever should be chosM Pope, 
hu oath. gi^Qui J j^Q^ hnve power during his time to make above 
four Cardinals, without the consent of the College, if 
by any accident it should be found necessary to 
make more.. The Pope was not pleased with the 
constitution of his Council, and thought there were 
more who depended upon others than upon him, and 
therefore resolved to add such a number to them of 
his own Creatures ^s might tUm the scale in any de- 
bate. When he had made a choice of such persons 
as pleased him, (who for the most part were men 
against whom a just exception could not be made,) 
he came to the Consistory ; and first declared, that 
he had a business to communicate to diem of great 
importance, and therefore he would have no man 
speak to him of any other matter : and when one oi 
the Cardinals desired to be heard, he forbade him to 
speak, with some unusaal sh^rpn^ss lind commotion, 
which silenced all the rest : then he complained that 
there had been a discourse or- report spread abroad, 
as if it were not in his power to make above four 
Cardinals, by reason of the oath he had tkktn in o6n* 
clave, which was to limit the power and authority of 
the Pope, that was absolute ; that it was an article of 
faith, diat the Pope could not be' obliged, itor diat 

he 
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he could oblige faimseif ; and that to say otherwise CHAP. 

was absolute Jieresy, of which he did for the present ■ — 

absolve them^ because he did not believe that they * ' 
had spoken it pertinaciously; but that whosoever 
should say so for the future, or any thing like it, to 
diminish the authority that God had given him, he 
would give order that the Inquisition should proceed 
against him : he told them he was resolved to make 
seven Cardinals, to which he would hear no reply, 
because he had need of them to balance the factions 
that were amongst them ; and so he named the per- 
sons, and the Consistory arose. 

He did afiect this haughty stile in his discourse 
no where 'SO much as with ambassadors, or in such 
public places, tibat they could not bttt be informed of 
all he said to them; and upon such occasions he used 
to say, that he was above all Princes, and that he 
would not have them to be too fiimiliar with him ; 
that -be could change kingdoms, and was successor 
to those who had deposed both Kings and Emperors; 
and he used often in Consistory, and at his table in. 
public, when many noble and great persons were 
present, to. say, that he would have no Prince for his 
companion, but they were all his subjects, and under 
his feet; and then he would stamp with his feet 
upon the ground ; and he often said, that before he 
would do any low or base thing he would die, and 
ruin all things, and kindle a fire in all the quai^ 
ters af the world ; he said that the spiritual power 
without the temporal could do little, but being join- 
ed together, they could bring great things to pass. 

He was inflamed with rage upon the peace ofP^aceof 
Augsburgh, whieh the Emperpr had made, and ^y^"***^^ • 
D^ch only he could restore a peace to Germany, 

A a 2 and 
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CHAP, and inveighed against it with all bitterness, and not 

'— without threats what he would do upon'it, and sadd 

that he would have it broken, atid would assist to- 
wards it himself, and woiild require all Catholic 
Princes to do the like ; and when Ae Emperor's am- 
bassador excused it to him by the strength of the 
Protestants, and the straits that the Emperor was 
reduced to^ having been in great danger to be him- 
self taken prisoner, and that both the Emperor and 
all the other Princes in Germany were sworn to ob- 
serve it ; the Pc^. replied, that as to the oath, he 
did not only discharge and absolve them from it, but 
likewise command them that they should not keep 
it ; for the rest, that God did not proceed by human 
councils and measures, and had suffered the £mpm>r 
to fall into that danger as an eflfect of his anger, be- 
cause he had not done all that he ought to have 
done to reduce Germany to^ its obedience to the 
Apostolical chair; and if he had behaved himsdf 
like a soldier of Christ, without fiear of worldly re- 
spects, he would have obtained the victory, as th^ 
example of former times did enough demonstrate; 
Those outrages of P^ul are vtty dearly *set out and 
described by Fra Paolo; and, not "being in the least 
contradicted by the ^Cardinal PaUvieini, are by all 
men concluded to be true, and were of a piece with 
all the other actions of his pontificate. 
Fbifipu. Philip the Second was now pbssessed of all the 
kSJ:"J? Spanish dominions, and of whatever else had been 
I^Jj"?^^ settled by the Emperor his father upon that crown ; 
becoma and shortly aflef Paul came to the Papacy, the' Em- 
peror abdicated the empire to his brother Ferdinand, 
who had been many years before King of the Ro- 
mans, and had thereby an unijiiestionable title to 

succeed 
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succeed when the empire should be void. The Pope chap. 
refused to acknowledge the Emperor^s abdication, or ^— 



to declare or accept Ferdinand for Emperor ; allege 
ing, that though, as King of the Romans, he was to 
succeed in the empire when it was void by death, 
yet the Emperor could not resign without his con- 
sent ; and tlmt the King of the Romans could not 
pretend to a succession whilst he was living. But 
Ferdinand was Emperor with the approbation and 
general acceptation of the Electors, and all the other 
Princes, and cared not for his consent or allowance* 
Then the Pope would not consent that Charles had 
any power to transfer the dominions in Italy (which 
were feoffs of the church) upon his son ; and his two 
nephews- were so wholly devoted to France^ that they 
did all they could to render their uncle most averse 
to Spain ; and assured him, that they had discovered 
a conspiracy. against his person, cherished and fo* 
mented by Philip, and that they had apprehended 
two persons, who, being put to the question, confessed 
that they were hired to assassinate him, for which 
they were both executed ; and it is true, that there 
were two such men executed upon that allegation, 
the foulness of all which did afterwards appear. 
, But Paul then gave entire cr^it to all that his ne-Pauiiv. 
phews said to him, and from thence grew to have an a league 
implacable hatred against the whole house of Austria, JC^^ 
and secretly entered into a league offensive and defen- ^^^^ 
sive with the King of France; and oflered to give him 
the investiture of the kingdom, and to assist him in 
the recovery of the dutchy ; and as he reserved some . 
considerable places of the kingdom of Naples to him- 
self^, so he oflfered others which lay most convenient 
to them, and ev^i Ravenna itself, to the RepubUc of 

A a 3 Venice^ 
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CHAP. Venice^ to draw them nita the awociation. But thftt 
— -^-^ wise Republic liked not the conjunction, and thought 



that the neighbourhood of the French in Italy couM 
not be recompensed by any places which could be 
put into their hands. And though die King, upon 
the advice of the lords who were most favoured by 
him, and more by that of the ladies, with whose ad- 
vice he most concurred, greedily entered into that 
alUance, and accepted all the conditions^ yet his 
wisest counsellors, and all France in general, had 
and declared a wonderful aversion from that war 
and alliance : not only because their hands were full 
enough, and that they could not without great diffi- 
culty resist the Spaniard from Flanders, who daily 
got ground upon them, but out of dislike of all that 
the Pope did ; who, having one leg in the grave al- 
ready, could not live to give above a year's assistance 
to an enterprise that could have no limits of time 
prescribed to the finishing it ; and they had paid too 
dear for affecting a war in Italy to be much in loive 
with the like attempts. 
The Duke Philip at this time was a sour looker on ; he 

* Alva 

mtrche* kncw all the intrigues which had with the greatest 
^^ ** secrecy been entered into, from the very time of the 
Pc^'s being chosen, and the whole progress they 
made ; of which he took no notice, but spoke fre^ 
quently and publicly, that the Pope had not been 
canonically chosen; and that he meant to appeal 
i^inst it to a General Council : ai^d he had prevail- 
ed with a good number of Cardinals, who wne will-^ 
ing to have assembled to have given a beginning to 
it; but when he saw all the Pope's designs to be 
now published, and his league offensive and dlefensiVtt 
to be manifest and ^YOwedy and that he had already 

com^ 
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committed, the Cardinal Colonna to prison, and rais- CHA^ 
ed a great persecution against his whole family, (who 
were all under Ae protection of Spwi^) he declined 
fiuther thought of that peaceable expedient^ and be- 
took himself to a rougher remedy, and more suitable 
aad proporti(med to the temper and spirit of the 
Pope. He sent orders to the Duke of Alva, hia Vice- 
King of Naples, that he should assist and protect 
the &mily of Colonna the best he could ; and re- 
strain the Pope from giving him any disturbance in 
his dominions, if ha discovered any inclination, in 
him to break the peace theveofl The commiiwion 
was not ingratefiil to the Duke of Alva, who knew 
tbe constitution of the Pope, awl mu^ loved the far 
mily of Colonna, which he thoiight underwent some 
oppression for his sake. Therefore, as soon as he 
beard of troops gathering together in Rome, and io 
the dominions of the d^urch, and that some Freijich 
officers, who had been employed in the war of Sienna^ 
were come to Rome, and made much of by the Pope, 
he began likewise to draw his forces together, and 
by easy marches led them towards Rome, and writ 
letters of expostulatioh and advice, mingled with 
menaces, to the Pope himself to desist from fiurther 
provoking his Cathplic Majesty. 

There is a notable letter from that Duke (who Letter or 
was never suspected for inclination towards heretics) of aita to 
to the Pope, which bears-^date the one and twentieth A.^^lw«. 
of August fifteen hundred fifty-six, from Napl^ (and 
may he found amongst those dispatches which are 
mentioned before, and were printed in Venice,) in 
which he took notice of his contimial disaffection to 
the prospeoi^ of the House of Austria, before and 
sifltte his being Pope ; that in the time of Paul the 
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CHAP. Third (upon occasion of some insurrection in Na*" 

VIL 

pies) he had advised that Pope not to lose such an 

occasion^ but presently to invade that kingdom; tlmt 
since his own assumption to. the Holy Chair he had 
favoured and given offices benefices and govern- 
ments to such as he knew to be rebels to his Gatiu)- 
lic Majesty, and, gave secret entertainment to many 
others of his enemies, that they might be ready t6 
disturb the peace of his dominions^ when he thought 
the season ripe for such an enterprise: he pu)t him 
in mind also, that he had imprisoned and oppressed 
many of his Catholic Majesty's servants; whose 
names he mentions: and that he had often 'and in 
public used many expressions in prejudice of the 
King his master^ which were very indecent, and not 
agreeable to " amor patemale del summo Paniijke,^ 
all which his Majesty had hitherto borne out of his 
respect to the Apostolical seat, and the pubKc peace, 
and always expecting that his Holiness would recol- 
lect himself; never imagining that it could enter 
into his mind, that, to advance and make great his 
kindred, he would hinder the peace of Christend<Hn, 
not without some danger to the Apoatolical chair it- 
self; especially in a time so full of heresies, which 
he ought rather to endeavour to correct or root out, 
than to apply his thoughts how he might without 
any cause or provocation offend and injure his Ma- 
jesty : but since his Holiness had thought fit to pro- 
ceed in a contrary way, and permitted his Fiscal of 
the Apostolical chamber to make in the Consistory, 
^* cost mgiusta inigtia t temeraria instantki^^ and to 
demand, that the King his master might be deprived 
of his kingdoms, to which his Holiness gave his con^ 
%ent, saying, that he would provide for Ins own time; 

and 
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and had, in a moaitory or decree that his Holiness chap. 
had published against a servant of the King's, Asca- 



nio della Corgna, declared his Catholic Majesty to 
be an enemy ^^ delia santa SetUa^ and likewise had 
to the Cond^ of St. Valentin in public said, ^^ parol^ 
" brutissime^ against the person of the King ; upon 
all which provocations, since his Majesty had thought 
fit to raise arms for his defence, he (the Duke) being 
trusted with the government of his dominions in 
those parts, would provide for the defence of them, 
and would endeavour, by the help of God, to take 
away from his Holiness the power he had to ofiend 
his neighbours: then he again desires and advises 
his Holiness, that he will not for the making his fa^ 
mily great endeavour to break the truce that was be- 
tween the two Kings, by which Christendom enjoyed 
so happy peace, but that he would, *^ come vera pa-* 
*^ ^tore dqfmtaio a pascere^ non a lasciar divorare le 
*^ pecore^ ehe ha in govemo^. permit the Christian 
world, after having undei^one so many miseries by 
war^ to recover their spirits by the enjoyment of that 
peace which the truce that was between the two 
crowns had provided for them. 

Hie Pope was not of a temper to be wrought upon siege of 
by such addresses, but looked upon it as the highest 
indignity that he had yet undergone ; and the Duke 
of Alva, who was of a temper the most equal and 
proportioned to the other that could be wished, 
when he saw no abatement in the pride and passion 
of the Pope, lost no more time in writing letters, but 
marched with a body of ten thousand men, with all 
expedition, to the very walls of Rome ; which ex- 
ceedingly surprised the Pope, and forced all his 
troops, which had been quartered on the confines of 

the 
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CHAP, the kingdom of Naples, in great disorder to retire 

'— into the very city for the defence thereof. 

Philip II. He now discerned how weak a support the frieml- 
Prench at ship of France was upon such an occasion, and saw 
6fSt.Qi^.*h^^ ^H the Princes of Italy were well pleased to see 
^- him struggling under this mortitioation. Indeed 

France had about this time undergone a very terrible 
misadventure in the loss of the battle of St. Quintin, 
the greatest blow they had ever received, except by 
the English: so that, instead of assisting the P<^^ 
they were enforced to send for their army out of 
Italy, to redeem P^ris itself from the consternation it 
was in ; and as ^e sole friend the Pope had was 
hereby disabled to give him help, so the greatest 
enemy he had was equally exalted, having himself, 
to his great glory, commanded in that battle when 
he obtained so great a victory; for Philip, from the 
time of his father's resignation, had remained in 
Flanders, and went not into Spain till after he had 
won the battle of St. Quintin« 
SubmtMion In short, the Pope was not able longer to bear 
to uic Duke this shock. The Conservators and Deputies of Ae 
^ait». ^jiy ^f Rome presented a remonstrance to him of 
the condition the town was in, and how ill provided 
it was to sustftin the siege, which already hindered 
alt provisions from entering into it, and (which it 
may be troubled him more) they desii;^', if he yet 
resolved to defend it, that Alessandro de Colonmi 
might have the command of the forces in the city, 
whom the Pope loved little better than he did the 
Duke of Alva, who commanded without : so that he 
was compelled to enter into a treaty, and therein to 
yield to whatsoever the Duke of Alva required. By 
this treaty the P<^ disclaimed the league with 

France, 
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France, and remained nentral between the two CHAP. 

. . 1 VII, 

crowns ; he pardoned all persons, both ecclesiastical ' — 

and secular, of what condition soever, and restored 
them to all dignities offices and benefices of which 
they had been deprived, and whatsoever had been 
taken from them was likewise returned again to 
them; be accepted and received his CatlH>lic Ma- 
jesty for his good son, ^^ e della santa sedia Apostolic 
*^ oa^ and admitted him to all the graces and favours 
with aeny other Prince; and, after all this, there could 
remain no scruple but the King would pay " /? cfo- ' 
^^ bite Simmu9siom^ to his Holiness, to which he was 
always inclined ; nor could the Duke of Alva refiise 
to ask pardon of the Pope, for what every body knew 
he would be as ready to do tomorrow : and in this 
calm manner this storm expired,, after his Holiness 
had fiimftshed the world with many merry stories of 
his behaviour, and tragical expressions i^nst all who 
provoked him, whilst the fiiry still possessed him. 

It is not unpleasant to consider what pretty bal- 
sam the court of Rome is always provided with, to 
cure the smart of all wounds and afironts it receives 
of this kind, and even to deface the scars which 
would remain ; and how it persuades the world that 
it always triumphs over such attempts, and the per^ 
sons who at any time have presumed to be engi^ged 
in tliem. Cardinal Pallavicini, in his eloquent and 
witty answer to the History of the Council of IVcnt, 
(after he hath enlarged upon the wonderful humble 
bellaviour of the Duke <^ Alva to the Pope,) ob- 
serves, that there is so great awe and reverence an- 
nexed to and inherent m the person of all Popes, 
that how weak soever, and without any other armour 
than the coat of Peter, they who oppose them are 

still 
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CHAP, gtill confpund^d; and, he conoUides, that it caimot 

VII • ... 
^^ be denied, that over and above the infinite Uumility 



in words tod cercanoniea, with which the greatest 
monarch treats the Popea, the great j«risdiction 
which they permit him to have in their several domi* 
nions, the great sums of money which they suffix to 
issue from thence to his court, and the great respect 
they pay to all tlie dominions of the church, are 
clear arguments, ^^ ch^ essi venerano in lui una dig'. 
'^ niii piu che umana^!* His Eminence it seems did 
not know, that amongst the swordsmen, he that hath 
broken another man's head doth very seldom refuse 
to acknowledge that he- was to blame, if no other sa- 
tisfaction be required ; nor doth he take notice that 
the respect ^nd submission shewed to the Holy Chair 
is very diffisreHt amongst Catholic Princes, and is at- 
wsays proportionable to the benefit and advantage 
they r€(ceive by it ; which is the reason that Spain 
pays tu^ much mpre than France, because it receives 
more assistance from it, and which it could not re- 
ceive without the P<^*8 donation. 
Letter from It would be grca^ pity to omit in . this place the 
limanto mcution of a very memorable letter, which about 
iL^ix^J550.^his time passed from Sdiman the Grand Signior to 
this Pc^ ; .bearing date the last of the fiill moon of 
Rumbelachi> in the ye»r of the Frophet nine hun- 
dred sixty-ifour; which, according to the Christian 
computation, was the ninth of March in the year fif- 
teen hundred fifty-six ; when the great league o&n- 
sive and defensive was entered into between the 
Pope and France,- and when France had sent to Soli- 
man to assist him, by sending a fleet to do what he 



should 
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jihould direct it in the Mediterranean^ which Soli- Chap. 
man did accordingly." The letter is preserved in- 



those memorials which are mentioned before. It 
was a kind expostulation for some danu^e that some 
Jews had sustained who traded irom the Pbrte^ and 
were his subjects and tributaries in the territories 
belonging to the Pope^ especially in Ancona^ where 
their goods and merchandises had been seized on in' 
his name: ^^ Percih preg&iamo la Santiii vostruy 
that he would upon the receipt of that letter^ which 
would be delivered to himf by the Secretary, ** Coe^ 
** ciardo, huamo delF attissimo e magnanifno Principe 
'^ de Pfincipi della detta generatione del Mes^ia G&su, 
" la Maesth Christianissifna del Re di Francia nostro^ 
^* cordialissimo amieo^ discharge hrs said subjects 
from prison, and cause their goods to ^ restor^ ta 
them, to the end that they might be enabled tx> pay 
him the tribute that tfiey owed him ; upon which he 
should cause his subjects, and the other 'Christians 
who traded in his dominions, tb be Very kindly treat- 
ed ; and, beheving that he would not deny to da 
what he desired, he would say no more ^^ €Ma Sefn^ 
^' titi vostra. Salvo che romn^tente Idt&o la pros^ 
** peri muhi annir which being a very extraordi- 
nary stile, shews the good intelligence that was be* 
tween them, and there can be no doubt made, but 
that the Pope gratified him in all that he desired. 

There is no record of more than one action done the buU 
by this Pope, that had any relation to religion, or to?^^^ 
the exercise of his spiritual jurisdiction ; and that is,!| JJ^Jj^* 
his Bull, ^ Contrh ambientes Papatum^ out PapA «!f-**^*^* 
** verUe^ eoque inconsnlib, traetantes de eRgendo Ju^ 
** turo Pantijlcej ac eofwa complices et fautcres? 
This probablv proceeded from the question the King 

of 
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C HAP. of Spain had made «pf the canomoalness of his «k(v 

VTT 

^^— don, and the general detestation that he knew he 

stood m, and in which there are many sensible ex- 
pressions ; that when, according to the Apostle, no 
man ought to take any honour upon him, ^' sed fiM, 
" iemquam Attrtntj w>caiur a Deo^ they must com- 
mit a grievous sin, ^^ qui ipmm demque B. Petri Se^ 
^^ dem et ^Qstolkm dignitatis culmen -Sfc. dhersis 
^^ motUs et medm iwibire et assequiy seu patius usur^ 
" pare prasunmnt 8fc. ;** that since all well ettabhahr 
ed commonwealths, even before the coming of our 
Saviour, had been always carefiil to promulgate laws, 
*^ de {BmUtUy et eontri amOtum,'* and that detestable 
sin had been grievously punished, ^^ jure divina, cum 
^^ Abealam^ qui regnum gemtoris sui adhuc viventie 
^^ etnMei&ty eoo nmlo cm insederat elevaius Sfc.i* thefo- 
fore be, dedring to root out that detestable vice, not 
only for his own time, but during the lives of his 
successors, ^^ volufnuSy et declarando statuimusy ordkuh 
^^ mue et decemimus^ that all persons of either sex, 
who shall by themselves or by others endeavour by 
words, or by writing, without the privity and ocm- 
sent of the Pope, whilst he is living, to have a future 
Pope chosen &c, ^' Sunt ipsoju^ et/aeio, absque uUd 
^' eenientidy eavanununieaii, ea^cammufHcaiione tm^mriy 
^^ et fnaledicti(me (ttemddanmatir 
Detth of In this perpetual agony, and j^ealousy of his own 
andctf ' security, And in one continued fit* of rage, this mise- 
H^^iL rable Pc^ spent his whole reign; and at last disco* 
^^^^^vered, that his greatest faults and misfortunes had 
lyofEng. proceeded from the wickedness of his own nephews, « 

land, and ■* i • i •»> ^ n 

(;wo Kings wfato had led him to ^oeeed m that Bedlam manner 
mariT against the whole House of Austiia, by infopmationa 
which he found to be false and malicious : for which, 
r he 
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he began to take that ifteogeaiice upon his two ne-. CHAP, 
phews, (imprtsoning the one, and banishing the- 



other^) whidi his Mceessor prosecuted to the rain 
and destruction of them both : and so he died, when 
be was about fourscore and eight years old, and 
when he had been Pope verjr little above four ysears. 
As his former manner and course of life made the 
change that he afiected in his Pontificate to be the 
more observed and discoufsed of, so the . accidents 
which preceded and attended his death, made that 
likewise the* more talked of and remembered^ for ia 
the same year died the Emperor Cbartes the Fifth, 
Harry the Second of France, Queen Mary of Ei^ 
land, and two Kings of J)enmark ; which was a very 
rare conjuncture of mortality, attended with prodi- 
gions changes almost in all the provinces of Europe, 
at Itest with some variety and alteration in all. 

The reign <^ F^ul had been too scandalous andPtn^iv. 
troublesome to all manner of shen, to have a succes- 
sor ohoeen without ^reat deliberation : and therefore^ 
when the Oardinak were entered into the conclave 
before ibey-would thihk upon any one subject, tbey 
prepared sudi articles as would.probaUy prevent those 
mischie&, which the passion of the last Pope had ao 
dangerously exposed the church to^; for the observa- 
tion whereof ev^y Cardinal was solemnly to swear: 
of which, the fourth article was, that the Pope should 
not OMke war agaiust any Christian Prince, nor 
onake a league with one of them against another, but 
should manifest a great equality to aU, preserving a 
strict neutrality, except it should be upon very great 
l»d urgent reason, ^^ ofpprmxBta per la mt^ggunr pari€ 
^' ^ Cardumlim pieno Consistarior This and the rest 
l^ngwjUi*idl formally <y>nfinned, 4uid sworn unto 

»>7 
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CHAP by alt the Cardinals, they betook ^themselves to^ their 

' — usual intrigi:fe8 and artifices, which were so intricate 

and mysterious, that they spent four months and 
seven days before they concurred in an election. 
Then the Cardind Giovanni Angelo (who, for what 
reason I know not, was called de Medici, for he bad 
no relation to that family) was chosen P<^, and was 
called Pius the Fourth. This election was princi- 
pally effected by the power and contrivance of the 
faction of Carafia, who thereby divided the French 
party, and gratified the Spaniard in the choice of 
one they moit desired : and Pius thought himself so 
much obliged, that he did not only resolve himself 
to protect that family, but upon his first election 
used all endeavours to reconcile the King of Spaiii 
and the Austrian family to it ; as if their breaking 
the French party, by the choice of him, was a suffi- 
cient reparation for and blotting out the memory of 
all their former demerit But when he found that 
Philip thought not so, and considered much more 
what they had done formerly (which could indeed 
hardly be forgotten) than their*late action, and like- 
wise the implacable malice that all sorts of people 
expressed to" the memory of Paul, (all manner of in- 
dignities being done to his statues and pictures durii^ 
the sitting of the conclave,) he suffered himself like- 
wise to be carried with that torrent ; and in a short 
time after his creation, he committed both the Car- 
dinal, and his brother, the Duke of t^alliano, to pri- 
son ; and after no long process, the Cardinal was 
strangled in prison, and the Duke had his head 
struck off upon a scaffold ; the circumstances where- 
of, and what followed after in another Pope*s time/ 
not being necessary to the subject matter of thia 

discourse. 
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discourse, may be with great pleasure read in the CHAP, 
el^ant History of die Council of Trent, written by ^^' 
the late Cardinal Pallavicini in the beginning of the 
transactions of Pius the Fourth; 

This Pope was of a quite contrary temper andchtrmcter 
constitution to that of his predecessor, and desired 
to have every man his friend, and to anger no man ; 
and therefore he staid not till the Emperor Ferdi- 
nand should send to him to congratulate, but sent 
to his minister, (who remained still in Rome, and 
whom the last Pope would not receive,) to let the 
Emperor know that he did both approve the resignar 1 

tion of Charles the Fifth, and likewise confirm the 
election c^ Ferdinand, and would live with all fa- 
tiierly kindness towards him» He could not so much 
dissemble his affections, but that it was notorious 
enough that his inclinations were to Spain, and hi? 
great confidence in that King ; yet he performed all 
demonstration of respect to France, and though he 
had no fear of that crown as^an enemy, and Kke to 
disturb the peace of Italy, (as had been the case for 
above forty years with his predecessors, and which 
the factions in the kingdom would now prevent,) yet 
he had a greater fear, which terrified him mu^h; that 
was^ the growth of the power of the Huguenots in 
France, which had brought armies into the field, 
given battle to the King^ and had committed many 
acts of outrages in the churches and religious houses, 
and upon the persons of ecclesiastical men. 

During the reign of the last Pope there was no hu ezp*. 
mention of a Council ; his own head was too full of Jj^J^** 
temporal designs to think of any thing that was spi-^^*^*^"- 
ritual, and all other men kneW' it wotdd be to no 
purpose to speak to him. This Pope foresaw that it 

B b would 
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CHAP, would be pressed on ril sides, and quickly too; 

'- — therefore his thoughts were directed only to the cob- 

sideration, whether he should first speak oi it him- 
self, before any body else moved it to him, or expect 
till some Prince should press it, which he knew they 
all were resolved to do. For the matter itself, bo man 
who had been before him abhorred the thought of it 
more than he, having not confidence enough in any 
one Catholic Prince that he would adhere firmly to 
that which he valued most, his own interest and the 
power of the pontifical chair, which he knew they all 
resolved to bring lower. If he spake of it first him- 
self, it would be evidence that he thought of it ; and 
so it would restrain others from importuning him to 
do a thing he intended to do ; and so he would have 
time to declare the time and jdace, which were the 
terrible circumstances to him^ So he first discovered 
to those in whom he had most confidence, that he 
purposed to call a Greneral Council ; and gave them 
order to let it fall amongst their friends^ Then he 
spoke of it in Consistory, as a thing he found would 
be very necessary, and therefore wished that he could 
cause a general reformation of manners to precede 
the Council, especially in the clergy, which he said 
was an universal complaint. He spoke to the am- 
bassadors of his resc^ution, who, by the joy they ex- 
pressed in tiie knowing it, made it appear, that they 
had received orders to have required it ; but he told 
them,^ that the af^pointing the place took up many of 
his thoughts ; that he could ^quickly call it, as it had 
been three times before ; but the great business was, 
to provide that it might end as well aa begin^ which 
it had not yet done> it might be, for want of due d^ 
liberation. He said upon all occasions^ that all places 

were 
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were alike to him, but he believed that France would chap. 

VIL 

not like Trent, against which there were very many 

prejudices, besides the ill ouSen from the former mis- 
carriages ; that there had been mention of Munster 
and Cologne, which the King of Spain would like 
probably better, in regard of the neighbourhood to 
the seventeen provinces, which begun to be infected 
with the new opinions. All this while his own drift 
was to have no Council, or to have it held in Italy ; 
and with those artifices, and by pretending to desire 
it, he avoided it some years* 

In the mean time, in so general a clamour in *HPjiM«c«|ott 
countries of the very loose and debauched lives of the entitled 
Clergy, the Bull he thought fit to publish did not Qt**J2!!'SfT. 
all lessen that scandal ; and, as it was then of a newW-^^^ 
nature, though it hathi been since renewed and ^^^'u'^XuT 
forced in this late time, so it made their vices at thafe^^^." 
time to be tnore spoken of and believed. TTie Bull 
was entitled, ^^ Inquisilorum hmretica pravitatis fa-^ 
" cultas procedendi contra sacef dotes, qui mulieres peer- 
•* nitentes in actu confessiorns ad actus inhonestos pro^ 
^^ vocare et alHcere tentant:^ this bull is extant in 
the second volume of the Bullarium, which begins 
with Pius the Fourth. And it was the more won- 
dered at, that, since the Pope was satisfied that there 
was such horrid iniquity practised, iie provided no 
other way to discover it, nor any notable punishment 
for it, but left it to the Inquisitors, that they might 
take care to punish them, and to proceed, ^^jitxthfa- 
*' cultatem contrh kereticos out de hsresi guovismodQ 
•^ suspectos'^ ac culpalnles repertos juxta ewcessuufh 
^ svonim quaiiiatem, prout juris fuerit : ** all which 
served to publish a scandal, that had never yet been 
particularly insisted or publicly mentioned, without 

B b 3 pro- 
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CHAP, providing or inflicting a panishment equal to the 

'— horror of the crime, or the indignation that ought to 

accompany the very apprehension of it : which was 
many years after in some degree supplied, though not 
enough, by one of his successors, 
A Council After all the artifices and tergiversations he could 
ncnaiy,^wL-^8e, the Pope was at last reduced to the necessity of 
^^ calling a Council in earnest, to prevent worse eflSscts 
^ddttofthan the Council could produce. He knew well both 
the interest and the dignity which the holy chair had 
lost in Germany by the assembly at Augsburgh, and 
the confession ; and which yet made not the Catho- 
lics there legs solicitous for a Council. In $pain in- 
deed, PhiHp had, upon hrs first arrival there from the 
Low Countries, proceeded with that terrible rigour in 
the bumitig and torturing very many persons of both 
sexes, and of alt qualities, for entertaining new opi- 
nions in religion, and denying the Pope's authori^, 
and to that degree, that, without considering how 
deeply he wounded the memory of his^ father, (as 
Catholic an Emperor as ever had protected the 
Church,) he had caused the dead body of his Con- 
fessor, and in whose arms his father died, to be taken 
up and burned as an heretic. By this unheard of 
severity (which he himself had seemed to disapprove 
when in England) having terrified all men, he set- 
tled the Inquisition, which had been introduced m 
Spain for the prosecution of the Moors and Jews, 
and applied it to the ropting out of those opinions in 
religion which had gr6wn up : and, to season them 
well in their most rigorous jurisdiction, he permitted 
them to seize upon the person of the Archbishop of 
Toledo, and to keep him in the strict prison of the 
Inquisition for many years, and without ever hearing 

him. 
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him, which he often desired and pressed: nor in CHAP, 
truth was he in. Hberty to h)B death ; for though they • 



could not, after he had been in prison seventeen or 
eighteen years, refttse to send him to Rome upon the 
Pope's commands, yet he was sent thither in custody, 
and shortly after died in prison there: after his death 
he was declared innocent in the points of which he 
had been accused ; but whether they were indeed sa- 
tisfied of his innocence, or that they would not suffer 
the heretics to have the honour of having an Arch- 
bishop of Toledo of their fraternity, is uncertain. 
* It cannot be denied, that Philip by this means The tpint 
hath to this day preserved those his dominions frbmnUh natira 
entertaining any thing that was not before known, j^^^J^ 
or generally believed by them; but it is as true,J^|J^^ 
that from that time, and only by the settling that*>y*«Jn- 
terriWe judicatory, (which admits not the mention 
of any thing that is new in any other science as 
well as divinity, nor the natural doubts or discourses 
which cannot but arise amongst learned men,) the 
acuteness and vigour of that nation is so totally de- 
cayed, and their spirits broken, and inclinations di- 
verted to more pernicious licences, that too many of 
that class of men, who should preserve and improve 
knowledge, are upon the matter become illiterate : 
and that spirit and courage, which was natural to that 
people, and made them as eminent fbr many noble 
attempts and achievements as any other nation of 
the world, is much degenerated and broken. It is 
very probable, however, that since their pristine ap- 
petite of honour and glory is not like to be extin- 
guished, they will at some time, when it shall please 
God to give them an active and enterprising King, 
shake off tixeit modem sloth and luxury, and those 

3 b 3 shackles 
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CHAP, shackles with which the faculties of their mind are 

' — restrained and imprisoned, as well as their bodies in 

perpetual danger and captivity : and they will then 
discern, that the true safety and security of a Church 
and State consists in the wisdom knowledge and 
virtue of a people, that can discern and distinguish 
between truth and error, and suppress the one, or zt 
least expel the poison of it, by the power of the 
other ; supported by laws constituted upon the foun- 
dation of prudence and justice, more than by a stupid 
resignation of the understanding to old dictates, and 
by a sottish affectation of ignorance in those things 
which are the proper objects for the disquisition of 
the soul of man. 
The Duke Philip liked these remedies better than the ai^- 
Tnto ihc^" ments of learned men, and chose to administer them 
LowCoun- jjy ^ ^^^ ^Y^^ ^^^ |.jjg better liked by him, by his be- 
ing of his own principles; and so he sent the Duke of 
Alva his governor into the Low Countries, who made 
a large experiment of austerity and terror ; till the 
King, finding that the wanton and cruel letting out 
the blood of those he called and made his enemies 
abated his own strength and lessened the power of 
his friends, was compelled to recal that fierce mini** 
ster, without however declining in any degree his own 
fiercest resolution to settle the Inquisition in those 
parts, which Catholics, as well as they who were 
averse from them, equally disliked and opposed, and 
which cost him so many millions of men*s lives, and 
in the end deprived him of all the subjects of many 
of those fruitful dominions, who had in all former 
times been esteemed the best subjects in the world. 
State of The Pope exceedingly approved the method Philip 
^^^^^' used, and thought it the only remedy that was pro- 
portionable 
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portionable to the malady complained of, and ased chap. 

all the persuasions and importunities he could to pro- — 

cure that the same counsels should be pursued in 
France, and the Inquisition settled there; assuring 
the French ambassador, (who still pressed him for the 
calling a General Council,) that it would be a much 
more sovereign remedy for all their unquietness than 
the other would be* But the most furious Catholic 
in that kingdom had not the courage to propose so 
rough an application. The King himself was young, 
and of whose nature nobody could yet make any con- 
jecture, except that it was evident that great care was 
taken that no man should be able to ppake a judg- 
ment, by any thing he said or did this day, what he 
would say or do to-morrow. The Queen, who had 
the regency, was thought to be a lady of great sub- 
tlety, and resolired to preserve and maintain her own 
greatness by all the arts and all the condescensions 
which she discerned most like to establish it ; which 
made it hard for those to judge of what party she 
was, who were most concerned to know. 

The factions which disturbed the peace of the king- The Hu- 
dom were generally reputed and looked upon as di-^^? 
vided into Roman Catholics, and those who called 
^emselves of the reformed religion, and were called 
by their adversaries Huguenots ; which appellation 
was not unacceptable to themselves, the rather, it may 
be, because ^^obody knew the reason of the term, and 
so it served for distinction without any rational re- 
proach; when it was enough known that many and 
the chief of that party had always been esteemed good 
Catholics, and probably were still so, and only (at 
least at first) adhered to the others upon contentions 
and emulations in civil contests, and for satisfaction of 
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C HAP. their own interest and ambition. This, and this only, 
gjjj^-^ divided the Princes of the blood, that they might be 
the civil able to eive some controul or obstruction to the ex- 

win. , ^ 

orbitant greatness of the House of Guise, which had 
lately ^ overshadowed them ; and if it had not been 
for those strong supporters, upon those principles 
only, the £aiction for reformation of religion would 
never have had the power to shake the security of 
that crown, or much to have disturbed the peace of 
the kingdom : it being as notorious at the same time, 
that many principal persons of those who dissembled 
not a very hearty aversion from the Church of Rome, 
were never engaged in the war, nor held it lawful to 
take up arms against their King ; but the secular in- 
terests and emulations made use of the passions and 
. animosities which difference of opinion in matters of 
religion had kindled. This raised armi^, and did fight 
battles, with those horrid circumstances of the foulest 
perjuries, the most brutish cruelties, in breaking all 
articles which were agreed on and sworn upon public 
capitulations,, by robberies and massacres, that it is 
no wonder that God blessed neither party, but made 
them both instruments of each other's destruction. 
Conduct of The principles of the Ceurt consisted in all man- 
""* ner of luxury riot and voluptuousness; and what- 
ever obstructed or disturbed the career of those pas- 
sions and appetites were equally ingrateful ; which 
made the Queen (who had a i^re talent in dissimu- 
lation) court the heads of both parties with profes- 
sions agreeable to both, and within ^ short time do 
somewhat contrary and destructive to those profes- 
i»ions. Thus when she had disposed the King to all 
the bitterness and virulence against those of the re^ 
forrned religion, ?ve|i to the resolution of extirpating 

them. 
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them, and had therein obtained notable successes in CHAP. 

VII 

the field, by breaking and subdning. their armies in • 



battle, and reducing their towns to obedience ; and 
when the same spirit still increased^ and new armies 
were raised and old towns revolted again from their 
subjection; the Court could not bear this interruption 
of its delights, nor the Queen keep her mind bent to 
such £aitigue ; but some treaty was set on foot, and 
such concessions granted to the Huguenots of liberty 
of conscience,. and other privileges, as they desired ; 
which put them in a better state «than they were be- 
fore: and when any violation should be offered, (which 
from the same inconstancy shortly afterwards fell out,) 
it gave Ihem a greater pretence in justice to defend 
that which they had not so lawfully obtained; and, as 
it usually happens in the management of such contra- 
dictions, the over-active and subtle Queen incurred 
the jealousies and censure of the zealous Catholics, 
and of the Pope himself, without gaining any belief 
or reputation with the Huguenots. 

In these^ perplexities that France was in, and inTbeOiwea 
one of those calms that a present cessation of arms^^i^ie 
had produced, the Queen called an assembly of thej[^|2^' 
principal officers and persons of the kingdom, with^*^** 
many of the Bishops and Prelates, that they might 
consult what course was most probably to be taken 
to compose those distempers. The Bishop of Va- 
lence made a long discourse of the dissolute lives of 
the Clergy, who gave so great scandal, that from 
thence many good men contracted an aversion from 
the Church : he said that there was little hope of re- 
dress from a General Council^ for that the Clergy 
were generally more dissolute in Rome than any 
where else ; and he therefore proposed that the King 
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CHAP, would send out his summons for the meeting of the 
■ — States, who would best find what was to be done for 
the preservation and good of the kingdom ; and that 
he would likewise call an assembly of the Clergy in 
a Nationd Synod, which would best prescribe the way 
for the reformation of religion. The Archbishc^ of 
Vienne spoke much to the same purpose, and said 
there could not a better expedient be found. The 
Cardinal of Lorrain, and the Duke of Guise, and 
their whole party, were of another opinion, and pro- 
posed only the prosecution of the war, and fire and 
faggot to be applied for the conversion of the Hugue- 
nots. However, there' were so many and so consi- 
derable persons of the contrary opinion, that the 
Queen seemed to incline to that, and appointed a se- 
lect ilumber of the Lords to consider of all prepara- 
tions which were necessary, in order to the convoca- 
tion of the States ; and of the Bishops, to consult the 
same with reference to a national Council; and of 
the place for either ; so that the expectation of both 
was spread over the whole kingdom, which seemed 
well pleased with it. 
The Pope The ucws of this (which the Nuncio dispatched 
b^d^t^ away with all expedition, together with his account, 
Traiu*^ ^^ that all which he could say against it could not pre- 
vail* upon the King and Queen) removed all the dif- 
ficulties and all the aversation which had occurred 
and affected the Pope against calling a General Coun- 
cil. He foresaw that a National Council in that great 
and distracted kingdom would probably produce 
most of the mischiefs be apprehended, that no good 
could result from it to his purposes, and that more 
inconveniences might proceed from it than a General 
Council could possibly bring forth. He was confirmT 
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ed in this judgment by another accident that at the CHAP. 

same time fell out in Savoy. They who in the mouii ^— 

tains and valleys of Piedmont had for several hundreds 
of years enjoyed the liberty pf their conscience, and 
the exercise of a religion very contrary to that of the 
Church of Rome, under privileges which had been 
granted to them by many successive Princes of those 
dominions, (whether those privileges and immunities 
were now invaded, or whether they were stirred up 
by the unquiet humour of their neighbours in 
France, and in hope to enlarge them,) had put them- 
selves in arms; and in so great numbers and so 
godd order, that the Duke of Savoy writ to the Pope 
to desire his advice ; letting him know, that many of 
his Council were of opinion that he should enter into 
a trekty with them, and give them such conditions 
as they might be induced to accept; which vexed the 
Pope so much more than the disposition of France, 
as it was nearer to him, and was a propagation of 
heresy in Italy itself. He writ therefore to that 
Prince with great commotion ; that he ought not to 
treat with them, or to give them any conditions or 
pardon ; but to take this opportunity which Grod had 
sent him, totally to extirpate and root them out ; in 
order to which he would give him any assistance he 
should desire. So upon those provocations he re- 
solved, as the lesser evil, not only to call a Council, 
but that it should be at Trent ; that he might there- 
by oblige the Princes of Germany, and the better be 
;able to master and suppress that schism which the 
treaty of Augsburgh, with the consent of the Empe- 
ror, King of the Romans, and most of the Catholic 
Princes, had formerly enacted and made legitimate ; 
and which was in the image therec^more terrible, by 
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CHAP, those ebullitions in France and Savoy, which pre- 
■ sented a view to him of the crumbling away of his 



vast power and jurisdiction in a more formidable way 
than could be efiected by any general concurrence in 
Council. 
Meeting^ The Council met, though in a small number, in 
of Trem, the month of April, in the year fifteen hundred sixty- 
^^•"*^two ; few or none of the French Prelates being pre- 
sent: for France was much offended at the Bull 
which the Pope had issued out for the calling the 
Council, it being directed only to the Emperor by 
name, and to all other Kings and Princes in general; 
whereas the two former Bulls to the same purpose 
had mentioned iJie King of France together with the 
Emperor. Of this omission the French ambassador 
complained with that passion that is peculiar to his 
countr)rmen ; and which at first so far moved the Pope, 
that he seemed not to imderstand it, or to know that 
there was any such thing. Aflerwards, being pressed 
again to mend it, he excused it upon the inadvertency 
of his ministers, who were not enough instructed in 
the old forms ; and, having wearied the ambassador 
with those delays as long as he could, he positively, in 
the end, refused to alter it, as a matter of no moment, 
which he wished had not been; but, being now public, 
the alteration would irritate other Kings to require 
the same ; and this kept France from sending to the 
Council, till the change of their owti afiairs disposed 
them to it The Pope applied him with all the con- 
descensions imaginable that were like to contribute 
to his own ends, and only in such ; in all other mat- 
ters he depended entirely upon himself, and die 
steadiness of his own will, from which no importu- 
ni^ could divert him; and it was quickly evident 
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that he rather promised himself a good opportunity chap. 
to dissolve the Council, and before it should do any ^— 



tiling to his prejudice, than that he expected any be- 
nefit or a good conclusion of it. 

There was nothing more puzzled the understand- ^J^Ids^Mar- 
ing of all men, than his sending the Abbot Marti- tincngo to 
nengo to Queen Elizabeth, to invite her and persuade Queen Eii- 
her to send her Bishops to the Council ; and it is ^^ Bi!° 
certain that the Abbot had instructions to offer her,^^,''^** 
that ail her Bishops should be confirmed, that the 
Liturgy should be in the English tongue, that the 
Communion should be administered in both kinds^ 
Imd that the Priests should have liberty to marry ; 
all this upon condition that she would acknowledge 
the Pope's supremacy, and a subjection to the Bi- 
shops of Rome. And Cardinal Pallavicini confesses, 
that when he was resolved to call the Council, (and 
without any hope of good by it,) he declared freely, 
^at he would leave all liberty to it ; so that the in- 
tegrity of the articles already defined, and the dig- 
nity of the Apostolical Seat being once secured, let it 
determine what they thought fit; and that if he 
ought to make restitution to any one (understanding, 
as it was believed, the authority of the Bishops) he 
was ready to do it In the last place, as for the 
laical communion under both kinds, and the mar- 
riage of Priests, they might truly in themselves h% 
granted, as dispensations of laws merely ecclesiastic 
cal ; but that it seemed not convenient to him, that ^ 
those ordinances, which h&d been confirmed in for- 
mer Councils, should be cancelled without the au- 
thority of a new Council : and this was looked upon 
as great moderation, to court the Protestants in Ger- 
many; as his other invitation of Queen Elizabeth 
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CHAP, was by many interpreted (as it might reasonabfy 
be) as a censure at least, if not a revocation, of all 



the acts of his predecessors against that great Queen 
and all her Protestant subjects ; for if they were still 
in force, how could he invite her to send her Bi- 
shops to the S3rnod ? But the Queen had been too iU 
used by more than one of his predecessors, to make 
herself or her kingdoms in any degree, or for any 
consideration,' subject to that jorisdictioa : and so 
when the Abbot Martinengo came to Calais, he there 
received notice, that the Queen would not receive 
any overture letter or message from the Pope, and 
an absolute inhibition to him not to presume to come 
into England ; which put an end to all further ap- 
plication or correspondence between Rome and that 
Queen, and to all thoughts of moderation in Council, 
at least if there had been any before. 
Procecdingi I shall find it necessary to the argument in hand 
Sn of ?he hereafter to reflect upon the wonderful incongruities, 
^^^^^^^' the want of freedom, and the want of justice, in the 
whole proceedings of that Council, from the begin- 
ning to the end, and its disorderly and ungraive con-' 
elusion. But what I shalkfor the present observe 
shall have an authority so authentic that it cannot 
be doubted by any Roman Catholic, which is, the 
evidence of the Cardinal Pallavicini himself; and in 
the relation I shall use no other words than hi* 
own, (as any one must confess who will take the 
pains to compare it with the orfginal,) by which it 
will appear how impossible it was for that body of 
men to do any thing with integrity, that might com- 
pose the distempers of that age, or prevent the im*' 
provement of them to greater distractions. The Car- 
dinal declares, (I think it is, for I have not the book 
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At present by me, in or very near page 700 of his se- CHAP. 

cond volume,) that he will without any dissimula- 

tion there set down the face of the Council, just as ^ 

the LfCgates did represent it to the Cardinal Borro- 

meo, who was the Pope's nephew, and to whom all 

the dispatches were made from all mmisters in al! 

places^ of all matters of importances 

The Italians (he says) did esteem it as a thing TftettalUm 
both very becoming and advantageous to their na- 
tion to uphold the majesty and power of the eccle- 
siastical government, in the which Italy doth as 
much surmount, other countries as it is inferior to - 
them in the want of a temporal common and native 
King ; so that, except a few, who either by weakness 
of mind or estate suffer themselves to be led by 
strangers, the Prelates of this country commonly aim 
at no other object than at the supporting and great- 
ness of the Apostolical Seat; it appearing to them 
that upon that did equally depend die honour of their 
province, and tlie good of their Church ; and there- 
fore that they in so doing did at once perform the 
parts of good Italians and good Christians* 

The Spanish Prelates and Bishops (as persons forTheSpn- 
the most part advanced either by the ampleness of u^s. 
their churches, or by the plenty of their rents ; by 
tlie eminence of their family and learning, or by their 
veneration wit)i the people) did very hardly suffer 
the great preeminence of the Cardinals, a preferment 
which few of them could hope for ; and as ill could 
they endure the great subjection to the Pope's mini- 
sters, or to the tribunals of Rome ; so that they were 
persuaded that the highest good of the Church would 
consist in tlie bringing the Cardinals into some rule 
and compass, and raising Bishops to their ancient 
rights : they proposed, that these might be incapable 
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CHAP; of bishoprics, the best of which they at present po^ 

' — sessed, which did much maintain them in authority 

and in riches ; they being oMiged to remain in 
Rome to take care of their titular churches, and to 
be the Pope's counsellors, without a possibility of 
quitting that place, excepting for some legations : 
diey also demanded, that their entire power m%ht 
be restored to the Bishops, by taking away the ex- 
emptions of persons and causes ; by ^ich they 
would become as Popes in their dioceses. 
The French The French Prelates, as those who possess less ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction, (they being, according to 
the use of that kingdom, brought within the compass 
of the secular power,) did less approve of the diminu- 
tion of the power of the Roman tribunals, and did 
less complain of the purple's overshadowing the 
mitre : but they were all inclined to the moderating 
of the Papal, monarchy, according to the meaning of 
the modem Council of Basil, by them approved ; be- 
cause that, in such case, they would have had little 
reason to fear their prohibitions or punishments, as 
being able to blunt or suppress them by calling to- 
gether or threatening a Council ; in the which there- 
fore they would have authority to be not only over 
the Pope, but full and as much in the Church. 
The dii^ The Priuces, or at least their statesmen, inclined 
J^^^ more or less to satisfy the Prelates of their nation ; 
of whose advancement they were not so jealous as of 
the greatness and power of the Pope; which was 
also accompanied with the abhorretice of some abuses 
which remained until that time in the Roman Court 
Let any man produce out oif Soave, [Polano, "] 
as the Cardinal calls him, so lively a description and 

* Frt^ Faoloi sometimet called Smrm FoUmo. 
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manifestation of the inequality, incompeteijcy, and CHAt. 

impossibility of the Council to determine any point '-^ 

of religion in controversy ; and we may justly say, 
that as we are beholden to Fra Paolo for the com- 
municating, in so clear and excellent a style, the in- 
comparable history of the dark intrigues and transact 
tions of that Council ; so we are indebted in many 
thanks to the Cardinal, for giving us so excellent a 
confirmation dnd illustration of the most important 
parts of that history, and for imparting to us, out of 
the treasure of those originals, (with which he hath 
had the honour to be .entrusted, and which another 
less generous man would have concealed or de- 
stroyed,) so many particulars of the highest moment^ 
which add great beauty and ornament to what the 
other (for want of those exemplifications) could not 
so credibly have enlarged upon; whilst his direct 
and positive contradictions of the veracity of the 
othfer, and the arguments which he doth urge to con- 
trol the same, I mean in matters of weight, (for whe- 
ther the exact number of the voices in any congrega- 
tion, or the days of the week, are rightly computed^ 
is nothing to the truth of the fact,) are so faint, and 
SQ weakly pressed, that he rather adds vigour to 
what he would confute, than weakens the credit of 
it; of which we shall have occasion pertinently 
enough to insert some instances. In the mean time, - 
we shall prosecute our observation upon the proceed- 
ings in the Council ; in aH or most of which we shall 
make use of no other authority than the Cardinal's 
own, which we shall faifhfiiUy cite in his own words; - 
and by all which, as they who were in the Pope's 
displeasure, and whom he proposed to destroy, had no 
reason to acquiesce in their determinations^ so it will 
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C H A P. as plaiiily appear^ that the Pope himself kad great 
• reason to have no mind to call them together, if he 



<x)uld have avoided it ; and, when he could not avoid 
it, to apprehend many inconveniences and mischiefi 
by their continuance : and the mortification lliat 
himself underwent, during the whole time that their 
conferences lasted, was not inferior to what they suf- 
fered, who were most in his power to condemn. 
And upon the whole matter, nobody can wonder 
enough, though all men have wondered ever since^ 
that such an obstinate spirit of disagreement contra- 
diction and animosity should«last without declensioa 
for so many months ; and that, within five or six 
days, there should such a composure and harmony 
break out amongst them, that every one should ap- 
pear to be pleased, and all to have obtained what 
they had always desired ; which could have fidlen 
out from no other cause, but that ten^per which the 
Cardinal described the Council to be instituted of, 
which was, to pay a ready obedience to those who 
sent them, and who best knew how to provide for 
the security of their own interest ; the eflJect wherecrf" 
must be more at large mentioned hereafter, 
donecft for Tlie first trouble the Pope encountered, after the 
betwc<^ meeting of the Council, was the high contest be- 
gpai^ *° tween the crowns of France and Spain for prece- 
dence ; which always had been enjoyed by France 
till the time of Charles the Fifth ; who being Em-* 
peror so many years, and having in that capacity 
suppressed all disputes which might have risen con- 
cerning Spain, and then leaving the crown of Spaia 
00 much greater than he had found it, his son Philip 
(who Joved not to lose any thing) insisted positively 
and passionately for the precedence. And probably 
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this was the reason that the French Bishops iappear- CHAP, 
ed not yet at the Council, for this controversy de- 



pended at Rome, and was to be decided by the Pope 
himself. The Council made great haste in framing 
their decrees, and declared that they would stay no 
longer for the French divines ; whereupon Lansac, 
the French ambassador, wrote to the Queen, desiring 
her Majesty to let him kno^jr whether her Prelates, 
and the Cardinal of Lorrain, could arrive there by 
the end of September, which would be above six 
months from the meeting of the Council ; because if 
it were so, although the Legates had rejected his de- 
mand of deferring the session any longer, he doubted 
not but to. obtain it, if by no other' means, at least 
by protesting, that except they would- stay for them, 
he would not esteem the acts of the Council authen- 
tical. The Cardinal says, that the Pope was willing 
to hold the dispute concerning the precedence in 
suspense ; and that he had therefore a long time for- 
borne io appear in the chapel; but upon Holy 
Thursday, it being usual for him to bless the people, 
he had disposed things so that there should not ap- 
pear any first place among the ambassadors, alleging, 
that at this ceremony there was no order of place 
used to be observed ; iqpon which Monsieur de Oi- 
zel, the French ambassador, had demanded leave to 
be gone, but he was detained with some promise of 
satisfying him in the chapel at Whitsuntide. This 
news no sooner arrived, but it made great noise in 
Prance ; and the Queen told the Pope's Nuncio, that 
thfe King, though young, had said in his full Coun- 
cil, that he would not endure such a wrong; that 
' the ambassador had done well in asking leave to be 
gone, but very ill in deferring his departure ; that 
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CHAP, she would speak not only as mother of the King^ bnt 
-^ as daughter of the Apostolic Seat; that the Pope hav- 
ing failed in his duty, she saw sulphur prepared, with 
which ill willers to the church would not fail to kin- 
dle anger and hatred enough in the King, to the 
min of religion. So far are the Cardinal's words, 
and he confesses, that upon the report that the Pope 
had given the precedence to France, the Spanish am- 
bassador was heard to 'threaten, " cKil Ri sene w- 
'* contrerebbe col armi^ and the Pope thought not fit 
to run the hazard of it, but resolved to grant the pre- 
cedence to Spain, of which \ j informed the L^ates 
of Trent; which, the Cardinal assures us, was done in 
these words, taken out of his own letters to them ; 
" Ever since We have been Pope, the ambassadors of 
'^ the Catholic King have insisted on nothing else 
^ but their precedence, constantly saying, that his 
^^ Catholic Majesty had resolved to call away his am- 
^ bassadors from Rome, and also from Trent, if they 
** were not granted the place that he desired ; where- 
^ upon We, seeing the danger of losing so powerful 
'^ and so good a King for so little a matter, and, on 
*^ the contrary side, that the French have failed in 
^ their duty to God, by that heretical peace which 
** they have made, by the edicts which they have 
** published^ and by the preachers and heretical mi- 
" nisters which they send through the provinces in 
'^ despite of Catholics, as also by the alienation of 
^ ecclesiastical lands, which they do against our will ; 
^ moreover. We seeing that in all matters of debate 
^ the French are they who not only openly oj^x^se 
" both ours, and the authority of the Holy Seat, but 
'• endeavour to unite all Princes against us. We hav« 
'' been forced to come to that action which you have 

^ seen. 
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*' «een, to the end that We might not remain naked^ CHAP. 
^^ and deprived of every body*** To these worldly — — ^— 
ffhifb was this infallible Vicar of Christ put to de- 
scend in the determination of a matter of right, that 
he might the better be enabled to constitute articles 
of faith. 

But whatsoever his private resolution was, and 
how much soever he communicated it, he had not 
the courage to publish his decision ; the French am- 
bassadors being ready, as Monsieur Mczeray affirms, 
to retire, and to make a protestation, not against the 
Legates, who depended upon the will and pleasure of 
the Pope, nor against the Council, that was not free, 
nor against the King of Spain or his ambassador, who 
did but support their pretension, but against one 
particular man, who carried himself as Pope, who 
had intruded himself into the chair of St. Peter by 
foul and unlawful tricks, and by corrifption, of which 
they had indubitable proofs ready to produce. If 
the interposition of friends had not found a way to 
accommodate the dispute, this protestation in those 
very words had been delivered; and it was thus near 
(upon a matter of state, separated from any theologi- 
cal verity) silencing any farther noise of this Coun^ 
cil, and preventing the publication of that numerous 
body of new articles of faith, ^which have since so 
much disturbed the peace and quiet of Christen* 
dom. 

Nor were the doctrinal points, which they would J^*»?"»« 
have believed to be matters of faitl), debated in theTointe;rc- 
Council with less passion, or with more freedom, orthccom- 
with any such consent as can give any credit to theJ^'J^'fh" 
decision. It was not only urged by the Emperor, ^jj^ 
but likewise by the Bavarian ambassador, in themamig© 
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CHAP. Council, that the Communion under both specie* 
— r— ipight be administered to the laity ; that the Mar- 
riage of priests might be permitted, and that there 
might be a reformation of the clergy ; which was as 
much pressed by the ambassadors of France. The 
Imperialists demanded that the cup might be grant- 
ed, not only throughout Bohemia, but throughout 
Hungary, and other patrimonial states of the Em- 
peror, with several reasons and public advantages, 
which induced them to make that demand; every 
body declaring, (as the Cardinal himself confesses,) 
that the Council was assembled, not for the con- 
demning, but for the giving satisfaction to the Here- 
tics ; and that their conversion might be obtained by 
contenting those their contumacious appetites, which, 
, it is true, the Cardinal there says, ought rather to be 
repressed. The Bishop of Five-Churches, who was a 
learned man, and of great authority, proposed, that 
what the Emperor proposed as to the cup might be 
granted; and said, the only reason which he could 
oppose against it was, the danger of spilling the 
blood of Christ, which was to be avoided by the vi- 
gilance of the Prelates; but in a word, if Christ 
looked upon all his blood as well spilt for the salva- 
tion of our souls, he qould not think that any effu- 
sion, which should happen in this function by human 
infirmity, would be displeasing to him ; since that, 
by this means, salvation would be got to innumerable 
souls redeemed by him with the same blood. And 
the Archbishop of Palermo said, that all the present 
miseries of religion did proceed from Ijiard^ess of 
heart, and want of compl}rijig towards the inflamed 
wills of minds weak in piety,' but s,trong and active 
in revenge. It would be tpQ loi^, sgid l^^des my 

purpose^ 
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purpose, to set down the arguments which were C^^- 
urged against it, which whoever takes the pain to — — ^^ 
read as they are set down by the Cardinal, will won- 
der at the weakness of them, and at none more than 
at what was alleged by Salmeron the Jesuit, (who 
without doubt was a learned man,) who said, that 
the not giving the cup to the laics must have neces- 
sarily continued from the age of the Apostles. Cer- 
tain it is, that it was generally believed as well as 
desired by most Catholics, that it would have been 
granted ; and how it came not to be, is not unplea- 
santly described by itie Cardinal ; for he says, that 
after long diligence and subtle examinations concern- 
ing granting the cup, the votes^in the congregation 
amounted to the number of a hundred sixty-six ; 
and they were foupd to be divided into eight opi- 
nions ; fourteen were of opinion that the determina- 
tion ought to be deferred, eight and thirty were for 
its repulse, nine and twenty were for its being grant- 
ed, four and twenty for its being remitted to the 
Pope, one and thirty approved the first article but 
not the second, (that is to say, tliey agreed to ita 
concession, but that the execution of it should not 
be left to the Bishops, but to the Pope,) one remain*^ 
€id doubtiiil, ten incUned to the negative side, but yet 
remitted it to the Pope^ and nineteen restrained the 
concession to Bohemia and Hungary. So that he 
confesses^ that before this question was proposed it 
was scarce possible to have invented so many opi- 
nions as Were actually found m the assembly ; and I 
iinnk I may reasonably say, that, as he hath deliver- 
ed it^ no man knows what the judgment of the Coun- 
cil was; and whether it desired that it should be^ 
grtoted or denied^ 

• c c 4 The 
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CHAP. The power of Bishops by divine right, and their 
~— ^ — institution, produced more passion, even to reproaches 
leipecting and ill words; of which we will make use of no other 
tkm and evidence than what the Cardinal furnishes us with ; 
^^^ though it be much less than we have from a more 
credible author, Di^o Lainez the Jesuit, (than 
whom no man was heard there with more attention 
and reverence,) who made a discourse concerning 
the institution of Bishops, that in any other assem- 
bly would have appeared very ridiculous. He af- 
firmed, that the power of the ejpscopal order is from 
God immediately, in general ; that is to say, in 
some, as in Peter and his successors, as also in all 
the Apostles, by a special privil^e ; in others, as in 
particular Bishops, it did proceed mediately from 
God, immediately from the Pope; because in him, 
^whilst Pope, the jurisdiction is invariable, as it was 
in the Apostles; in the Bishops it may be varied 
and altered by the Pope ; although not upon his 
mere will, but upon occasion. To the objection of 
the words of Christ, ^^Pasci le mie pecarelle^ (which, 
according to St, Basil and St. Ambrose, were not 
spoken to St. Peter alone, but to all the Apostles, 
and in them to all Bishops, so that they did imme- 
diately receive from Christ all jurisdiction employed 
in the power of feeding,) he answers, that the fore- 
mentioned words were spoken, *^ a tutti gli ApostoRj 
" si\ non perb in tuttiy ma in Pietro solo^ who not be- 
ing able to feed the whole flock alone, was to make 
use of the assistance of the other Aposties. I con- 
fess I am not able to translate his xlistinction into 
any sense in any language, and shall therefore leave 
it to others. The Spaniards objected, that unless Bi- 
shops had their power from God, they could not de- 
fine 
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fine in the Council, and what they defined would CHAP. 

not concern our faith: to which it was answered,— — 

that it was sufficient that they had it from the Pope ; 
and hence it was, that no Council was legitimate 
without the Pope*s concurrence, and that the deci- 
sions of Councils were the decisions of God, inas- 
much as they were of the Pope, who was assisted by 
the Holy Spirit. 

It was affirmed by Avosmediano, Bishop of Gua- 
dix, that Chrysostom, Ambrose, Augustin, and many 
others, had been Bishops not elected by the Pope ; 
and that yet the Archbishop of Saltzburgh did make 
his four sufirs^ans, without the Pope's having any 
part in them. To the end that this opinion might 
not take root, the Cardinal Simonetta interrupted 
him pleasantly, by sapng, that he ought to know 
that the Archbishop did that by the authority and 
privilege of the Pope. Thereupon all begun to cry 
out against Guadix, and, from railing at him, fell 
to accusing the whole Spanish nation, and said,' 
" Abbiamo piu travagli da questi Spagnuoli i quaR 
"/anno i Cathoiiciy che da niedesimi erttict\* and in 
this so great confusion, leave was hardly obtained for 
the Bishop to proceed in his discourse. The Cardi- 
nal of Lorrain, a little af);er this disorder, was heard 
to say, " Se un tal caso fosse accaduto a qtmlche 
" Francescy to presente mente hard appellato da questo 
" congregationCj ad un Consilio piu tibero ;" and if 
they should not have given him satisfaction, he would 
have returned presently into France : and that Car- 
dinal was so exceedingly displeased with the pro* 
ceedings of the Council, that he bade the Secretary 
Pagnano (who was going to Milan) to tell the Mar- 
quis of Pescara, that he cobld not only not expect 

any 
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CHAP, ai^ good success from this Council, but also some 
— XH: — schism ; and that he and his French would be gone 
before long, and perhaps sooner than a new occasion 
of departure should be given them. This, and much 
more of the same nature, will be found in the second 
volume*. The Cardinal found himself often in need 
of his sharpest wit and faculty of distinguishing to 
preserve the reputation of freedom to the Council, in 
the most gross invasions of it ; as when the Bishop 
of Gerona did formally protest against the decrees, 
and was most severely reprehended and threatened 
by the Legate. But the Cardinal confessed, that, just 
as they were about to propose the decrees, Arrias 
Cagli^o, Bishop of Gerona, seemed as if he would 
enter his protestation ; upon which the Cardinal 
Morone, with harsh words, and a dire aspect, jNPe^ 
vented him, by saying, that whatever particular per- 
son dared to say ^^ he looked upon that which should 
** be approved by that sacred Council as nothing,** 
did deserve to be immediately driven out of it. This 
speech, the Cardinal confesses, was like thunder^ 
which stunned and frighted Cagliego, and perhaps 
some others, from the like disposition, but was receiv- 
ed with common applause^ not as a restriction of li- 
berty in giving their voices, but as a blunting of for- 
wardness against what was voted. How rude must 
that force have been, that the wit of this man could 
not put into a sofler dress ; it being no better an^ 
jBiwer than the Comte de Luna (the Spanish ambassa* 
dor) received from the Legates themselves, when he 
complained that there were great murmurings at the 
private congregations which were held in their 

* From p. WX aknott to p. GOO. 

hous^^ 
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houses, calling together at the least twen^ Italians CHAP, 
for two Spaniards and as many French ; upon which — r— ^ — 
the Legates answered, that it being their duty to far 
cilitate difficulties and decide controversies, they 
could not do it without making use of the assistance 
and counsel of whom they thought fit ; and that it 
could not seem an unproportionable or unequal 
thing that in those assemblies the number of the Itit* 
lians should be greater than of any others, consider* 
ing that in the Council the Italians were one hun- 
dred and fifty, and they of the other provinces were 
in all but threescore and ten. A very good reason 
indeed to justify the integrity of their determina* 
tions, and to induce all the other provinces of Chris^ 
tendom to submit to them. 

Notwithstanding all these advantages, the PapeSopremacy 
took no delight in the proceedings of the Council, above th?** 
\>ut promised himself much more pleasure in the dis-not^awert- 
solution of it, upon any occasion that might not too*******^ 
notoriously offend all the other Catholic Princes, who 
he knew had not all the same end or interest. That 
which the Pope's heart was only set upon was, to 
get his own authority vindicated ; which done, he 
carod not what they did. But the Cardinal says, 
that the Legates and ambassadors stood in doubt 
whether they should tak^ upgn them once for all to 
define la maggioranza of the Pope above the C^un^ 
cil, which, if it were once declared by the Council 
itself, would for ever shut the gate against any schism 
in the church ; or whether they should ratlier avoid 
that encounter, for.fear lest, whilst they should pn>^ 
vide against schisms which might possibly happen, 
they might fall into a real one. And the Cardinal 
of Liorrain s#nt for F^l^tto, a^d tpld him> tha;^ aJU 

though 
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CHAP, though he had endeavoured it with all diligence, yet 

■ — he could not persuade his Prelates nor Divines to 

admit of those words in one of the canons, viz. " that 
*^ the Pope was equal to Peter in the authority of 
^^ government ;** because, said they, where the holi- 
ness is greater, there also greater is the authority ; 
and that Peter could do some things which were de- 
nied to his successors, as the composing of canonical 
books. It is plain that the Legates, and all the 
Pope's party, besides their advantage that nothing 
should be debated but what was proposed by them- 
selves, (a reservation that was never before heard of 
in any General or National Council, and inconsistent 
with the nature and freedom of either,) had enough 
to do to watch that no such expressions might slide 
into any decree or determination, whereby they 
might lessen or reflect upon the Pope's authority, 
without the courage to propose any thing that might 
enlarge it. The Republic, and the Patriarch of Ve- 
nice having desired that an end might be put to 
some things which they had proposed to the Coun- 
cil, the Legates, after having a while deliberated 
upon an answer, gave them this, that they had great 
reason to desire an end of those things, but that they 
could neither finish them, nor continue to propose 
the Council's finishing pf them, without a special bre- 
viate of the Pope, before whom those things had 
* been discussed several times; because that this would 
be to shew that the Council was above the Pope, and 
that it could bring causes before itself before they 
were introduced by him. Considering all which 
instances alleged and confessed by the Cardinal, 
it is a wonderful thing, and worthy -the confidence 
of the Pope's greatest champion, to affirm, as he 

does, 
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does*, thai it was the love of concord that prevailed so CHAP. 

much in the Pope, that, although of ten parts, nine of '• — 

them agreed to confirm the decree of the Florentine 
Synod, and to establish the maggiorama of the Pope 
above the Council, yet, because some few French, 
with yet a smaller train, did oppose it, and because 
the Cardinal of Lorrain had desired him that the re- 
pose might not be disturbed on that account, he 
would condescend to deprive himself of that advan- 
tage, that is, as to what did belong to the dogmas : 
for the confutation whereof no more need to be said, 
than what hath been alleged out of his own evi- 
dence ; by which it appears, that they never had the - 
confidence to propose it ; and it is enough known 
that all the Spanish Bishops of that age (however 
their successors have been since converted by the 
powerful arguments of the Inquisition) were as much 
enemies to that pretence of the absolute power of the 
Pope as those of any other nation 

Since the Cardinal hath kindly supplied us with Prooeedinr 
the evidence much more particular than Fra Paolo ence to 
had done, I cannot omit the observation of the wary^^JI^^*" 
and prudent proceeding of that Council (how com- 
pacted soever) with reference to Queen Elizabeth, 
For he says, that the Doctors of Louvain, and the 
Bishops of the kingdom of Spain^ demanded somg 
declaration in the Council against that Queen ; and 
about the same time there arrived at Trent three 
Flemish Prelates, with as many Divines from Lou- 
vain, sent by the order of King Philip ; and that the 
arrival of these Fleming3 had much warmed the 
Council in their purpose of proceeding against that 
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CHAPl wicked Queen of neighbouring England ; and tRat 

' — the Pope was inclined thereunto; that place seeming 

to him most fit for this business, where the lawful- 
ness of the Bishops might be treated^ upon, and 
where sentence might be given, that those promoted 
by her were not lawful, and withal that she was both 
a schismatic and heretic ; the which sentence being' 
pronounced by an universal Council (as he hoped) 
would have inflamed Catholic Princes to assist with 
arms, to the utmost of their power, the persecuted 
and oppressed iaithfuL But the imperial ambassa- 
dors did represent to the Legates, what the Nuncio 
Delphino had before writ b6th to them and to the 
Pope, (yiz.) that she, being exasperated by such a 
stroke, might perhaps put to death those few Bishops 
which remained in England ; and moreover, that 
the heretical Princes in Germany, by the same rea- 
son, expecting the same condemnation, woidd league 
themselves together to prevent the offence; who, 
when they should be United in that design, would 
be powerful enough for any design. The Legates, 
(who had first communicated this design to the Car- 
dinal of Lorrain, and to all the ecclesiastical ambas- 
«adors, and had unanimously concluded to share in 
it with the Emperor and the Pope) answered to 
what was alleged by the Emperor, that they had 
writ anew to both the Princes, governing them- 
celves according to the direction of the one, and the' 
commissions of the other. The deliberation taken 
at Rome was, that they should not cut off a putrid' 
member, whilst they saw that the taking it away 
would'tum rather to the loss of the sound, than to 
the curing of the corrupted parts. And Pius, (as 
m of good sense use to do,) that he might draw as 

great 
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great advantages as was possible from this delibera- CHAP. 

tion, ordered his Legates to let the Emperor know, — 

that the prudence and authority of the advice given 
by his Majesty had prevailed in his mind over the*- 
of an infinite number of others who persuaded hira 
to the contrary ; and he caused these words in gene- 
ral to be writ to the Legates, which, the Cardinal 
toys, seems worthy to him to be registered for the 
honour of th68e .two Princes ; the words are, ^ In 
** this, as in all other things which may concern the 
" repose of Germany, and any other countries which 
** may be in danger of any alteration as to religion, 
" His Holiness \iill be glad to have them governed 
" according to the judgment and Council of the 
" Emperor ; in whose judgment and goodness Hii 
^ Holiness hath reason to trust, knowing him to be 
^ most wise and fall of Christian zeal :** and, he says 
afterwards, there arrived letters from the Cardinal de 
Granvile, who was in Flanders, who concerning Eli- 
zabeth advised the Legates the very same thing, 
both as his own, and as the most Catholic King's 
opinion. 

That the Pope should desire, for the reasons men- 
tioned before, that so notorious and powerfal an ene- 
my to his church, as that Queen was declared to be, 
{whom two of his predecessors had with so much so- 
lemnity declared to be a schismatic and an here- 
tic, and had absolved all her subjects of their fide- 
lity, and, as much as in them lay, deprived her of 
all her dominions,) should be likewise condemned 
under' the same declaration by an universal represen- 
tative of the Christian Church, no man can wonder. 
Hfc had no dbubt very weighty reasons to desire it. 
But why th^ G!ouncii should denyj^ or make any 

scruple 
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CHAP, scruple to grant it, there can be but two reasons al- 
— ^^Sl- leged or imagined; first, that the Council did not 
aj^rove of what those two former Popes had done, 
and would not involve themselves in the same guilt, 
a3 being a matter in which they could not pretend, 
nor ever any Council had pretended any jurisdiction: 
and, secondly, that -all Christian Princes, how much 
Catholic soever, upon the consideration of their own 
particular interest and security, concurred in too 
great an indignation to suffer their high calling, ths^ 
depends on God. alone, to be exposed to such a tri* 
bunal ; and so would not suffer that odious attempt 
to be made. And I am confirmed that one or both 
those reasons diverted any farther prosecution of that 
frantic design, by another instance, with which the 
Cardinal supplies me : for, he says, the Pope ac- 
quainted the LfCgates, that he intended to proceed 
against the Queen of Navarre^ that fierce persecu- 
trix of the Catholic religion ; but they dissuaded him 
from it, by telling him, that might occasion some 
strange motion in-the Queen of England, and in the 
Protestant Princes of Germany ; with whom the 
cause as well as the danger was common. The Car- 
dinal of Lorrain also, having heard of the Pope's in- 
tentions, represented unto him by letter the distur- 
bances which such a proceeding against the Queen 
might cause in Christendom : and the Pope, in the 
very same day he received the letter, answered it, 
thanking him very kindly for it; and, using the most 
honourable and civil words possible, told him, that 
he was returned from Civita Vecchia to Rome ex- 
pressly to call a Council about his letter, and that he 
would answer the contents of it in due time. But 
that time never came, nor was there jiny more men-^, 

tion 
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tion of it. So much modester doth the very name of chap: 

VII 

a General Council, how factiously soever assembled^ ^— 

make the members of it, in the estimate of their 
power and authority, than the Popes themselves are. 

The mention of the Queen of Navarre obliges Remarkson 
me to take notice of the solidity of the CardinaVs accoun^*of* 
arguments, when he thinks himself concerned to^^^^^* 
confute some averment of his adversary. He says,^^" 
that the Bishop of Arras (who managed all in Flan- and aueen 
ders under the Duchess, upon the d^ath of Francis 
the Second, by the means of Conconeto his brother, 
who was Spanish ambassador in Paris) entered into 
a treaty with Anthony, King of Navarre, about the 
exchange of that kingdom for the island of Sardinia ; 
and that the Nuncio Santa Croce, who about that 
time passed from Spain into France, gave the King 
of Navarre new assurance of the reality of Philip's 
intentions, which, he said, he had heard from his 
own mouth. The Cardinal takes notice, that there 
is a certain historian ill aflected to the Catholic reli- 
gion, and to its head, and therefore is followed in 
this by Soave, who says, that they proposed to An- 
thony King of Navarre to make a divorce between 
him and his heretical wife, and to join him in mar- 
riage with the widow of Francis the Second, Queen 
of Scots, w"ho yet pretended a right to the English 
crown; and, with the assistance of France Spain and 
' the Pope, to make him King of Great Britain ; upon 
which he, having espoused this pompous chimera, 
began to manifest an aversion from his true consort. 
But this he assures you is a fable, for Famianus 
Strada, who protests to have seen all the letters 
which passed between the Bishop of Arras and his 
brother Conconeto concerning this treaty, says, he 
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CHAP, did not find therein the least sign of any tnch pro- 
■ — position, concerning any divorce of that bond; 
which, he says, as it is very well known, according to 
the decision of the church, is not possible after the 
matrimonial tie, although the woman be an heretic*. 
Is not this a notable argument to contradict the af- 
firmation of several audientic historians (whereof 
some are Catholics) in a point that must reason^ly 
be presumed to be well known to them; that another 
Jesuit knew no such thing, though he had the peru* 
sal of all the letters which were writ between the 
two brothers ? Whereas, by what the Cardinal him- 
self suggests, it is most probable that the offer of that 
divorce and dispensation rather passed between the 
Nuncio Santa Croce and the King, (as matters ei 
that scandalous nature do not use, especially before 
the final determination, to be communicated to more 
than ure necessary to the efl^ting thereof,) than that 
it was known to the Bishop of Arras and his bro* 
ther, who would contribute nothing thereunto. So 
that a man had need to have made aU the vows 
which the Cardinal had done, if he gives any credit 
to him upon this affirmation. And for his other ar- 
gument, from the decision of the church, he falls 
upon a rock, (according to his usual custom, for a 
present convenience,) which, if he were not supplied 
with an inexhaustible store of distinctions, would split 
the authority and jurisdiction of the sacred chair^ as 
to many dispensations of that kind, which it wilf by 
no means sufier itself to be deprived of. 
|[^» The little good intelUgence that was in that agn 
between the Catholic Princes might probably be a 

» P^ If s. 
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circumstance, amongst others, that might dispose the ^^^^' 
Pope at that time (how unwilling soever) to call that -^^^^ — 
Council ; upon a presumption that so inany disjoint- c«»cfl- 
ed interests (some whereof had need of his assist- 
ance) would never be reconciled and united to his 
prejudice, though they all thought to lessen his au- 
thority. But he never could expect or hope that 
those dissensions and jealousies, which were so deep 
rooted in them, could ever facilitate and conspire to- 
gether to contribute to his desires, and "to bring that 
to pass which he could now only desire. And a less 
miracle than this could never have composed that 
tempest, which for so many ihonths had raged in 
the Council, into such a calm, that (even in the mi- 
nute when he was implacably angry with his Le- 
gates for not dissolving, in spite of all opp<^ition or 
protestation, for fear of receiving a. more incurable 
wound than that could give him) there should such 
a harmony appear on a sudden, that, within fourteen 
or fifteen days, there was an univeroal consent (or 
that which looked like universal) to be dissolved; 
and, to purchase his consent that they might be so, 
to make such haste in the passing those decrees 
which had produced- so much anger and contradic- 
tion in all the former debates, that they hardly had 
patience to hear them read, but took their words 
who had formed them in their several congrega- 
tions. 

That this sudden and miraculous conjunction and it* < 
conformity may not appear more wonderful than in 
truth it was, it is not impertinent or unnecessary to 
take a short view of those extraordinary causes, 
which were attended with those rare and prodigious 
effects. The Pope, from the beginning, had most 
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CHAP, courted the Emperor^ as a Prince greatest in dignity, 

' — and who could propose least advantage to himself by 

impairing the Pope's authority, of which he had al- 
ways use in Germany and Hungary to presence his 
own. Ferdinand in his inclinations, and for his pre- 
tences, shewed more reverence towards the person of 
the Pope than either of the other Crowns did; yet he 
was a man of great steadiness, and could never be pre- 
vailed with to depart in the least degree from his right 
or his dignity ; but in the representing and insisting 
on those, how positively soever, it was in words fall 
of respect and condescension. So when the Pope, 
with great earnestness, laboured to obtain a decree 
for cancelling and annihilating all the pragmatiques 
and other constitutions of Princes against the immu- 
nity and exemption of ecclesiastical persons, and of 
their goods, (upon which his lieart was more set 
than upon any thing but his own maggtoranza, and 
which had drawn so peevish and absurd an answer 
from his predecessor to the ambassadors sent fit>m 
Queen Mary with the tender of her obedience, and 
that of the kingdom of England,) the Emperor said, 
that such a decree would be intolerable' to him, and 
perhaps to all other Princes ; that for his own part 
he had never opposed, but, on the contrary, had al- 
ways defended the ecclesiastical liberty; but thet 
His Holiness ought to remember, that, brides laws 
which were common to all, eyery particular kingdom 
was governed by its own peculiar and ancient cus- 
toms ; besides which, even according to common 
sense, the immunity of ecclesiastics had its distinc- 
tions and limits ; (a doctrine, how unquestionably 
true soever, never before preached so loudly in the 
Pope's own ears;) that he did believe that this would 

find 
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find great difficulty with all Princes ; and if, not- CHAP. 

withstanding this, the Legates would proceed, and ■ — 

cause the decree to be approved of, his ambassadors 
should represent the great difficulty which, not the 
executing, but the mere accepting of it, would find in 
the empire. This rational discussion suppressed that 
design ; nor was the Pope so much moved by the 
advice of any man in any thing he a^ected, as by 
that of the Emperor : and the Cardinal doth confess, 
that it was a providence of God that the Emperor 
did oppose that hasty desigu of dismissing, rather 
than of ending, the Council, which the Pope had in- 
tended, and to the which he was inclined for fear of 
worse success*. 

It is very probable that the Pope*s knowledge of Tnuwac- 
how much need the Empergr had of his kindness t^^n the 
disposed him the more to value his councils, as pro- SlEdi^Han 
ceeding from the integrity of his heart. There was^j"?*^^** 
nothing in the world that the Emperor desired 
equally to the seeii^ his son sure to succeed him in 
the empire; 'and, though he was already elected King 
of the Romans, yet there were several reasons and 
arguments alleged against that election, beside the 
prejudice and exception to the person of Maximilian; 
which was like enough to {)revail, whatever the rea- 
sons were. It was alleged, that there were but two 
Electors who voted for him, and who could be looked 
upon as lawful ; because the three .other were here- 
tics, and the Archbishop of Cologne was not yet con- 
firmed: besides which, it was pretended that the 
Electors could not choose a successor to the Emperor, 
yet alive^ without the Pope's consent; but could 

• Pag. 866. 
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CHAP, only substitute him to the defunct one^ or give a 

• -^—coadjutor to the living one, as long as he should live; 

and that such coadjutor was in effect King of the Ro- 
mans, before the pontifical confirmation; and that, in 
the present case, this had a greater place, because that 
his father the En^peror had not been crowned by the 
hands of the Pope; and lastly, they opposed Maximi- 
lian's having taken the crown of silver in Frankfort, 
and not in Aeon, according to the designation Charles 
the Great always observed for his successors. Not- 
withstanding all this, the Pope had ordered Cardinal 
Morton not to be too obstinate in supplying all these 
defects, in case Maximilian would closely adhere to 
the Catholic party. But because the absenpe of the 
King deprived the Legate of all means of entering 
into a treaty, and mo^^ver the Nuncio Delphino 
had told the Pope, that it was not fit to leave a- busi- 
ness so ingrateful to Ferdinand and Maximilian in 
suspense, (who, seeing this acknowledgment denied to 
them by the Holy Seat, could not look upon him as 
propitious, and a welU^vishcr to their greatness,) 
therefore the Pope inclined to the confirming Maxi- 
milian's election ; upon condition, that he would de- 
mand the supplement of those defects, that he would 
swear in favour of the faith, and of the Apostolical 
Seat, according to the form of a writing that he 
should send, and according to which several Em- 
perors had swom^ and that he should send to Rome 
ambassadors of olfediencie, as other Potentates are 
used to do, and as his father Ferdinand had done. 
9ut Maximilian refused to demand his confirmation; 
and said, as for the oath which was proposed, it had 
never been known to be 'used. Whereupon the Im- 
perial ambassador, on his own head, proposed another 

oath^ 
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oath, which the Emperors had used to take when they CHAP. 

received the crown actually from the Pope, and in — 

which was expressed an obligation to maintain the 
Catholic faith, and with which the Pope contented 
himself: only Maximilian, in a letter writ unto him, 
declared, that by the Catholic faith mentioned in the 
oath he understood that which the Roman Popes did 
profess. This declaration, the Pope said, would serve 
to enlighten and confirm the minds of those Cardi*- 
nals who were to consent to the acknowledgment 
that was to be made of Maximilian's being King of 
the Romans, and who were not yet purged from all 
suspicion by reason of those things which were past. 
Maximilian also denied to render obedience, alleg- 
ing, that it had neither been done by Charles the 
Fifth, nor by his grandfather Maximilian. 

In a letter in cipher fix>m*the Cardinal Borromeo, 
the Nuncio was ordered to put the Emperor in mind 
of the suspicion they had of his son ; as well because 
he had not put away an heretical minister, whom he 
kept still about his person, as^ for other things of 
greater moment ; for which the Emperor had often 
grieved with the Pope, by letters writ with his own 
hand, declaring that it was not in his power to hin- 
der it ; and that this was the reason why the Pope 
and Cardinals would not satisfy themselves with a 
general declaration, by which the King did promise 
to maintain the Catholic religion, but did search for 
words incapable of various interjiretations, and made 
him express what he 'meant and understood by the 
name of Catholic religion; that by how*much the 
degree that he held in Christendom was hi^er, by 
so much the more security was to be demanded, that 
he should administer that office to the honour of 

D d 4 Christ; 
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CHAP. Christ ; and that otherwise the Pope did not believe 

' — that Maximilian had so much as three voices in the 

Consistory. Even the greatest favourers themselves of 
the Emperor believed the crown but weakly settled 
upon Maximilian's head, except it were fastened by 
the hands of the iPope. Amongst other things, in the 
oath taken by Maximilian at Francfort, there was 
this question put to him by the Archbishop that 
crowned him, " Fiioi al Santissimo in Christo Padre 
*^ Signorey tl Signor Romano Pontifice ed alia Santa 
** JRomana CAiesa esibir riverentemente la delnta sog- 
** gezzione e/ede;^ and the King answered, " FbglioJ* 
After the letter of Maximilian to the Pope had been 
read in the Consistory, the Pope, by the counsel and 
with the consent of the Cardinals, confirmed the 
aforesaid election, and supplied all the defects ; and 
after this it was decreed, that Maximilian's ambassa- 
dor should be received as ambassador of the King of 
the Romans in the next Consistory. AH these parti- 
culars (some whereof would not have been exposed 
to the public view, as contributing more to Suave's 
purpose than .to his own, if th& Cardinal's judgment 
had been proportionable to his eloquence) will be 
found in his -second volume *. It was generally 
' then believed, that the Pope had dexterously culti- 
vated the jealousies, which he well knew the Empe-^ 
ror and Maximilian had of the King of Spain ; and 
that they believed that the difficulties which had 
been raised in the^ Court of Rome concerning his 
flection (whereof some of the points had been stirred 
and insisted upon by Paul against the election ai 
Ferdinand himself, and had been wisely declined^ 

» p. 87S, 87S, 874, 876, and 977. 
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which was thought an overruling, by Pius upon fak CHAP, 
election) were fomented by Philip, out* of design to — ; — - — 



his conduct 
the 



get the Empire to himself when Ferdinand should be 
dead, who had ravished it from him ; and that this 
apprehension had made Maximilian stoop to some 
concessions, which could not otherwise have been ex- 
torted from him. 

Whether the Catholic King had any such design PoUcy of 
or no, (of which there appears no evidence from the siMdnriuid 
time of his return into Spain upon the death of his ^^,^ 
fiither,) certain it is, that the Pope made no less be-P»P«' 
nefit of the jealousy, which he knew Philip himself 
was infected with, upon this sudden and unexpected 
atonement of all disputes between the Pope, the Em- 
peror and Maximilian. He doubted much that this 
good intelligence would be preserved at his charge, 
and that some of his dominions in Italy, larger than 
what were settled upon him by his , father, would h% 
sacrificed to the satisfaction of the one or the other, 
who had pretences upon them. Then his losing 
ground in the Low Countries by the bedlam humour 
of th6 Duke of Alva, (though the same had been ac- 
cording to his own pleasure and instructions,) and 
the increase of those of th^ religion in those parts^ 
and (which troubled him at least as much) the pro- 
digious growth and power of that sect in France, and 
the correspondence he discovered to be entered into 
between them, and the factions and divisions which 
he knew well to be between the Catholics of that 
kingdom, who equally wished the extirpation of the 
Huguenots; all these several considerations, with the 
difierence of opinion which he discovered to be in 
those of his own Council concerning the prosecution 
of the war in Fhmders, made him change the mea.- 

suret 
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CHAP, sures which he had formerly taken ; and he grew 

i*-le88 solicitous for the depression of his own rebels, 

than of those of his neighbour kingdom ; presuming 
that if he could for the present prevent the increase 
of those in the Low Countries, until they in France 
could be rooted out, (to which he believed the King 
and the Queen mother to be enough inclined,) the 
other would be able to give him little trouble; where- 
as, if that party in France prevailed so far as to be 
able to compel the King to grant them such condi- 
tions as would amount to a liberty for the exercise of 
their religion, (which they pressed in plain terms when 
they had gotten any advantage, and insisted upon it 
with equal confidence when they were beaten,) they 
would contribute such supplies of men and money, 
and, which was preferable to both, such numbers of 
excellent commanders, that he should not be able to 
keep the little he had yet left ; the Catholics of those 
his dominions, who manifested great loyalty and af- 
fection to his person and government, no less detest- 
ing what he proposed to himself as bis only security, 
(the introduction of the Inquisition,) than the oppo- 
site party did. All these reasons together made him 
resolve to enter into a ^rm friendship and league 
with the Pope f and in order thereunto, and to a firm 
conjunction against the heretics, who were equally 
odious to them both, he presently sent orders to his 
ambassadors at Trent to mitigate and restrain that 
fervour in his Bishops there, which was so ingrateful 
to the Pope ; and knowing how grievous the Council 
itself was to his Holiness, and that he desired no- 
thing so much as to put an end to it. 

He had before, for the more quiet proceeding 
in the Council, and when he desired the conti- 
nuance 
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liuance thereof, written a letter to the Marquis of CHAP. 

Pescara, in which (after some expressions of joy, ^— 

for the satisfaction that some Princes had received, 
and for the peacefiil progress of the Council as to 
its continuation) he said, that seeing the great re- 
pugnancy of the Emperor and of the most Chris- 
tian King, and the great troubles that such a de- 
claration might occasion, that his ambassador should 
c^tse fr6m demanding the precedence, and that it 
should sujffice that no contrary act should be made : 
but now the Catholic King writ to the Pope with 
his own hand, and, amongst other tilings, he used 
these words ; ** I am already resolved to send an 
** ambassador to Venice according to the advice of 
" your Holiness, and I am only searching for and 
*^ thinking upon the person who will be most fit for 
** this employ, neither will I at present stand upon 
** precedency ; because they who are obliged as I am 
** ought not to regard such points of vanity which 
** are of no account, but those which concern the 
*^ service of our Lord, the good of the Church, and 
** the authority of your Holiness.** ' This could not 
but be a sovereign cordial to the Pope, who now only 
wanted to moderate the unsteady spirit of the Car- 
dinal of Lorrain^ who had more afftt>nted his Li^ates, 
and more opposed all his designs in the Council, than 
any other person had done; and, though he had 
made more condescensions and applications to win 
him than to all other persons, his nature was so im- 
perious, and withlal so irresolute, that nothing could 
be depended upon iti all his promises : and in this 
conjuncture, when so many things succeeded even 
beyond his expectation. Providence seemed to pro- 
vide an opportunity to overcome this evil. 

The 
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CHAP. The Cardinal of Lorrain was a man of very great 
Oitncta ^^ ^°^ spirit, and had as absolute a government of 
and am- the ecclesiastical afiairs in France, as his brother the 

dactof the t^- r^'ii .i^ii« j 

Cudinai of iJuke of Gmse had over the martial Catholics ; and 
though he was the most bloody persecutor of those 
of the reUgion in that kingdom, he held a secret in- 
telligence with the Protestant Princes in Germany, 
as if he wished them well. No man talked louder 
than he of the excess of the Pope's power to the pre- 
judice of all Christian Princes, and he seemed to 
concur with those who advised the calling of a Na- 
tional Council, thereby 't9 compel the Pope to call a 
General Council when he was most resolved against 
it; When he found that the Pope would no longer 
refuse so general a demand of all Catholic Princes, 
he raised all those disputes against the place, making 
France except positively against Trent ; in which he 
gratified the Pope, who, next to have it no where, 
desired to assemble it in Italy. The Cardinal how- 
ever desired not to please him, but that the Council 
might be convened in Cologne or in Francfort ; and 
after all the delays, when Trent^was the place re- 
solved upon, he pretended that neither bimself nor 
any of the French Prelates would be there ; (nor did 
he or they go thither till many months aft:er the 
Council met;) and yet he threatened that France 
should protest against all their decrees, as null, be- 
cause of their absence. When he came thither, no 
man received the Pope's compliments with more neg- 
Ugence ; no man treated his Liegates with less reve- 
rence ; and, by what hath been more enlarged upon 
before, he did not only lay hold on, but industri- 
ously sought out, all opportunities to vex him, by 
crossing whatsoever he desired; in which all the 

French 
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Pi-ench Bishops diligently concurred, and never CHAP, 
swerved from his instructions. Of this the Pope ^— 



complained to all men, and knew no remedy to apply 
but by dissolving the Council ; which he had done, 
but by the Emperor's advice he suspended his reso- 
lution. 

In this conjuncture the Duke of Guise was assas-Assasaina- 
sinated before Orleans; the news of which was noDStcof^ 
sooner arrived with the Cardinal, than his whole car-S^J^^'^^** 
riage and behaviour was changed. He now ^o^gh^t^^«_^* 
of nothing but himself and fiimily, and of establish- nart pro- 
ing their greatness, which now seemed to be totally 
undermined. He had two brothers of great reputa- 
tion, but who had not yet been received into the se- 
cret of aflkirs, nor were fit for the conduct of them ; 
and his nephew, the son of the late Duke, was a boy 
at school ; so that the whole fate of his house seemed 
to depend upon him, and his interest ; and-how thai 
might be lessened, he had reason enough to appre- 
hend. The Prince of Cond^ had already private 
meetings with the Queen ; and what those were like 
to produce, his own experience gave him cause to 
fear. Nothing could be applied to prevent these 
evils which were in view, but by his own presence 
and activity; nor could he think it convenient or 
lawlul for him to be absent from the Council with- 
out the Queen's leave, who probably w^uld refuse to 
grant it if he should desire it. From these disquia- 
tions he discerned nothing so much to conduce to 
his own purposes, as the dissolving the Council, 
which would set him at ftill liberty. But then the 
Pope would be at liberty too to take vengeance upon 
all the disobligadons he had put upon him, and af- 
fairs might go so in France^ that his friendship and 

sup- 
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CHAP, support might be necessary even to his preservation. 

1^ Upon the whole matter^ he resohred to make a fast 

dependance upon the Pope, by concurring in the ad- 
vancement of all that he desired, which profession he 
no sooner made to the Li^ates, and from them un- 
derstood how grateful it was to the Pope, than he 
made a journey himself to Rome, was lodged as m 
the Pope*s palace, and so caressed by him, that in a 
few days he returned again to Trent as fully in- 
structed and intrusted^ the Legates, and he thought 
more. Then the Cardinal wrote a letter to the Em- 
peror, (towards whom he had never before made ex- 
traordinary application,) in which he told him^ 
'^ that the Pope, desirous to end the Council, had 
** proposed to him the doing it with the next ap- 
** proaching session, assuring to him moreover the 
^Megation of France, with a fiiculty and power of 
^^ dispensing in ecclesiastical laws, as he should 
'^ think fit for the good of that kingdom ; the which 
'^ his love to his native country advised him not to 
^^ refuse, when it should be once approved by his Im- 
•* perial Majesty." 
HMtein These extraordinary and even miraculous contin- 
S^tmof gencies falling out within the space of twenty days, 
2t ^"^ or thereabouts, when the Pope was in rtfcer despair 
of putting an end to the Council, otherwise than by 
breaking it, -(which probably would be attended with 
some pernicious consequences,) so transported him, 
that he could not conceal his joy without some levity 
that was not natural to him ; and, as if he doubted 
lest some new accidents might deprive him of the 
benefit of so happy a conjuncture, he was so impa- 
tient of the determination of it, that they at Trent 
(who well knew the pain he was in) made so great 

haste 
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haste in their dispatch, that it was not suitable to the chap. 

gravity of the matter, or to the dignity of the per ^— 

sons : insomuch as many of those Bishops, upon the 
reading the decrees and propositions, declared that 
they could not possibly make any judgment of them, 
by reason of the shortness of the time, and therefore, 
as to what concerned them, they remitted themselves 
to the Pope and the Apostolical Seat ; others simply 
answered, Piace ; and when the Fathers were asked 
if it pleased them that the Council should be ended,, 
and if the Legates should in their name ask of the 
Pope the confirmation of all their decrees, the Cardi- 
nal says there was only one, the Archbishop of Gra- 
nada, (though there were many more who said the 
same,) who answered, ^^ Piace eke si finisca U Con^ 
^^ ciUo, ma non chiedo la cimfirmazi&ne^ which he 
said, perhaps, (says the other,) because he looked 
upon the Council to be enough confirmed by the au- 
thori^ of the Legates sent thither by the Pope, and 
with instructions given to them concerning all mat- 
ters to be decreed and confirmed. But he did not 
believe that to be his meaning, and therefore he is 
glad to add, that there were three rose up, and in 
opposition to Granada said, ^^ Chiedo la confirnumane 
'^ come neeessaria^ and that they were all three of 
his own nation. In truth, it could not have been 
any wonder if all the rest had answered " Piace^ 
whatever they had thought, after Aey had seen the 
Bishop of Grerona so treated by the Cardinal Morone, 
when he (^red to protest, as is befdre remembered. 
But the use and application which Cardinal Pallavi- 
cini makes of the expressions of joy that were made 
for the ending of the Council, which were begun by 
the Cardinal of Lonrain, as the mouth or voice of the 

Senate^ 
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C^P. Sevinte, to whom the Fathers answered as m quire^ 

' — is very pleasant ; for in them, he says, they pvayed 

to God for happiness to Pius Quartus, who was then 
called by the Cardinal of Lorrain, ^^ Ponti/ice deila 
^^ Santa ed universaie chiesar &nd so, says the other, 
it seemed, that that ^* maggiorama^ orer the unirer- 
^ sal Church was attributed to the Pope, which hid 

been disputed by him and the French ; to which he 
might have added, and which is still denied to hiip 
by the whole Gallican Church, as well as by many 
other Churches. 
End of the In this disorder, aind almost in the same confusion 
Trent. lu which it had been continued, this fiimous Council 
A. •**•'• QfTpent, after it had sat for above the space of eigh- 
teen months in continual dissensions, ended in a vi- 
sible harmony in the month of December, in the 
year fifteen hundred sixty-three^ to the eternal ho- 
nour of Pius the Fourth ; who, it cannot be denied, 
steered it with wonderfiil dexterity, and, by the 
bounty and good influence of his own stars, and the 
vare accidents which intervened, brought it to such a 
consistency as hath given more credit, and produced 
more unity to that Church, than could have been ex- 
pected either from the debates or the conclusions. 
The articles were signed by four Legates, two jother 
Cardinals, three Patriarchs, five and twenty Archbi- 
shops, a hundred sixty-eight Bishops, seven Abbots 
Benedictines, nina and thirty Proctors of the Prelates 
absent, and seven Grenerals of Orders ; so that the 
whole subscrijAion^ were of two hundred and fif^- 
five hands ; and, considering the paucity of the num- 
ber, besides the presumption of imposing rules and 
restraining privileges, contrary to the laws and cus- 
toma of all oecumenical councils, it is no wonder that 

the 
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the same is not received in many Catholic aii well as CHAP^ 

Protestant kingdoms ; and still less that the Church ^— 

of Bngland rejects what the State never admitted^ 
and hath more reverence for the decrees of its own 
Councils, (which always consist of much greater 
numbers,) than the subscribers- to those articles of 
Trent amount unto : and if the parts and learning of 
the subscribers (for all the names of both are easily 
known) be considered, there will be more men of 
profound learning and confessed or eminent piety 
found in the Synod held in that time in our own 
country, and in all the Synods which have since been 
held there, than there were at any time in Trent ; 
though it is not denied that there were many of great 
estimation in letters, and of lives very imblameable ; 
and yet that kind of learning is much improved since 
that time, and even in that Church, which tb^ will 
not deny. 

I have been the longer in the reflection upon theCHnem. 
transactions of that Council, both because it took upi^i^cSirs 
all that Pope's life> and administered more occasion^*^^^. 
of discourse and matter of consequence in all Chris-»^'^* 
tendom^ than any other action or occurrence in that 
age ; and especially because this Cardinal, who spent 
so many years of his long life in compiHng^ a history 
that should convince the world it had been hitherto 
deceived in the relation of all that was done there, 
and should manifest the gravity justice equality and 
unanimity of the proceedings in that assembly, had 
supplied me abundantly with evidence to tlie con- 
trary ; and hath rendered it as guilty of all the in- 
congruities and defects and tergiversations, as his ad- 
versary, against whom he writes with so much bit- 
terness^ had done ; and hath made us very much be- 

s e holden 
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GH AB. boldea to him for his good- aiokd eloquent sfigpl^^Knt 

^— to that exo^nt histoiy* A«d I hav^ ^iXHi. the 

matter, confined myself to the single eyideiM^e which 
this Cardinal hath fomished me with, ^^h^ I d^ 
her»%r find it convenient to mention what suct- 
needed at Rome a£ber the dissolution of the ComiciV 
I shall take a greater latitude in the aUegaticnv of 
vlMit was done tb^t^ from tho testimony of mori% 
hut as authentic, witnessest I shall here^ only cito 
oae particular more from the same Cardinal, that II 
Ferriei^, who was ambassador of the King of Praaco 
at Veniee, as soon as he hoard that the Cofincil wa^ 
f Qbded^ writ a letter to his master ; in t^ which ho 
said, that his and his colleague's absence (for he had 
been ambassador at Treat) in the two last sessions wa* 
^mxy advantageous ; because by their presence thjgi: 
might have prejudiced the liberty and prf^ro^tive of 
the Gallican Church, and of the Crown ; for he did 
consider that in the four and twentieth session, in 
the fifth the eighth and the twentieth heads, it was 
enaioted, that the causes, of Bishops should be 
brvmght to Rome against the privilege of France^ 
which implied that thoso causes should never go <m% 
of the kingdom; that the Pope was^ deoomviaU4 
^^ Ifei^Ova dellm efiiesnulf^ver^ale^ a title always^ con^ 
tradicted by the:Kii%'s araJ)as$adotfit; &^ tlut therc^ 
WjQsre other things: enough, from whence it^ wc^HoeK 
CQssarily follow that the Pope was above the Council, 
against the opinion of France and of the Sprbonne^ 
w^ich had always been there defended by ^em con-, 
junctly with the Cardinal of Lorrain, tiiieBishpps^ 
and the French Divines \ 

«.p. losr. . 

It 
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It nuyr very w^U l^ MTon^ered *t, tbiit tlie Fqpe CHAR, 
was 8o mvich dispJki^ (a* it was thai^ gea^ly ^t^^^^ ^ 
Ipiowq he wa«) with hi^ Legatee upon tha perufal of buiu of 
tb^decreef, when he had such a pUciitadeof po]i9^wiv. pub- 
of bis own to.a4d to, or alter, er r^vense whatsoaref ^n^and"" 
was iom in the Council, and to give any Ihinj ^^^^^i^i 
hifn^f which he cQ\4d not persuade them to do^ as Trent, in 

'' support of 

^ did, by hi^ transce^dant BiuU for the confirmation the inqui- 
and publication of the canons c£tb^t Council; whi^ for yvnng 
af th^ altered and added very many articles tP tbfl"J^iJUg 
Christian fitith, (sp that very many are to l^ daompd^^j^f^*** 
now for not believing many things which, they might <^unciL 
have been saved without believing b^ore,) so^ fay bi4. 
Bull, be hath created to himself quite ai^other and i^ 
greater dependance upon himself of tb^ wbol^ C%r 
thoUc Clergy, within the precincts o( this Roman * 
Church, and a l^s.subj/ection to* their owa natural 
Kings and Princes^ than they were ev^ sul^^t tp b^ 
fore ; which how it comes to be su0eiied in thosQ 
provinces where the Council itself hatb never be^n^ 
admitted, I cannot compn^hend; ex^pt it \^ that 
they know it to.be invalid, and n^ver distinguish iui^ 
crimii^l c^ses, in thdbr proc^edin^ between, CJ^tgyi 
and l^ty, but prosecute bqth by th^ sai9^ ptoqe^s ;. 
of all whicb somewhat more will be added anoi^«. 

But Pope Pius did yet supply himself with another 
weapon out of his own forge, upon which he more 
depended for the defence and propagation of his new 
faith, than upon his Bull or his canons. Tliis was 
another omnipotent Bull, which he published during 
the sitting of that Council, and before its dissolution, 
whereby he provided that, ^^ iNauisrroRES Aareiictg 
^^ pravUatisy nan teneantur pubUcare dicta testium 
^^ contri schwnatico^ vel A^reti^as ewamnatorum^ ne- 

''que 
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JCHAP. ** gue raiionem reddert de pnce9sibus alteriy quutH 

^— " Romano Poniijici ami Mpremis Inauisitoeibus aim4g 

** urbis :** and, that nobody may be terrified by tiie 
power and greatness of any heretics or schisma- 
tics from discovering or accusing, it secures them^ 
that no men, *• qui schismaticos seu funreticos hujus- 
** modi reve/averinty seu contra eos deposuerhu, et tes* 
** Hficaverim^ shall ever have their names known or 
revealed ; which is such a devastation and eradicat- 
ing all the elements of justice and prudence, and 
with them of all the security and liberty that is due 
to mankind, that it is hitherto held too brutal to be 
.received in any Catholic dominions, those only of 
the Pope himself, and of the King of Spain, excepted : 
^ and even those territories of theirs, where the same 
hath been admitted, have undergone that curse of 
leanness and barrenness, that they have yielded no 
one man of that eminence of parts, or acuteness of 
learning, (besides the deluge of ignorance, laziness, 
and want of courage that hath overwhelmed them,) 
with which those provinces heretofore plentifully 
supplied the schools and the armies of all other parts 
of Europe. And so we take our leave for the present 
of Pius, to take a short view of the actions of his suc- 
cessor. 
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